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By Perceval Gibbon 


PLAIN GERMAN 


EYOND 


arcaded side- 
walks, whose 
square 
pillared arches stand 
before the house 
fronts like cloisters, 
the streets of Thun 


were channels 





standing sunlight, 
radiating heat from 
every cobblestone. 


Herr |} lauase, 


coated and white- 


waistcoated, as for a 


festival, his 


blond face damp and 


distressful, 


panting into the hotel 
with the manner of 


an exhausted 


mer climbing ashore 
In one tightly gloved 
hand he bore a large 


and bulging 
envelope 


™ Pfui!" he puffed, 


and tucked the 


velope under one arm 


in order to take 


his green felt hat and 
mop himself. ‘Aber 


what a heat 


The brass- 


buttoned hotel 


ter, asprawl in 


wicker chair in 


hall, lowered his news- 
paper and looked up 


over his silver spec- 


tacles. He was com- 
fortably unbuttoned 
here and there, and 
had omitted to shave 
that morning, for this 
was July, 1916, and 


since the war 








The Earth Above Them Suddeniy Ballooned and Burst Like an Overinflated Paper Bag 


turned Switzerland's tourists into Europe's cannon fodder he ha 
“Yes, it is warm,” he agreed, without interest, 
see’’—he jerked his head toward the white s 
him—not? He is up there. 
Herr Haase was running his handkerchief round the insid 
“To see him! 
“And what news are you talking about now? 
He continued to pant and wipe while the porter read from hi 
German official communiqué of the previous « 





But what do you think of the news this morning 


I have come to see the Herr Baron von Steinlach,” he retorted 





small eyes traveled to the porter’s heavy 

“T don’t like it! 
ground. Those E 

Herr Haase pockete d his handkerchief and took the large envelo 
He was a bulky middle-aged man, one of whose professional qualifications was 
looked and sounded commonplace, 
wars of aggression, and the easily remembered catchwords tha 
creed of his kind. 


profitably; it 





ice in brief giances of veiled keenr 





* said the porter when he had finished. “It looks as if we 


the type of citizen who is the patron of 
are the whole polit 
His appearance was the bushel under w! 
him for his employment 


Switzerland and the tenant of the pretty villa on the hill above Thun, whe 
his discreet and complicated traffic in those intangible wares whose market is the Foreign 


Office in Berlin. 


He interrupted curtly 


“Don’t talk to me about the English!” he puffed. 
He stopped; the porter was paid by the same hand as himself 
save for themselves. 
“The English,’ he went on, “are going to have a surprise!” 
“Eh?” The slovenly man in the chair gaped up at him stup 


His large face fell from its fussy irritation to a harsh quiet 


to his words the emphasis of a nod and walked on to the stairs “‘At your orders, Excell 
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baron touched one of the papers before 
Haase, is not good. It is not good. And 
f it be all that is claimed for it, should 
glanced up at Herr Haase and smiled. 
racles can ever be worked by machin- 
Herr Haase’s range, but he did not 
* he agreed firmly. 
tes after this that the column of dust on 
vered its core and cause in the shape of a 
ocked the door and strode in 
for an To Herr 


made no 


once at 
answer. 
heels and bow he 

e; to the baron he bowed 


yi We tte .” 


said the baron 
hot, eh?’”’ 


ied Von Wetten 
oven. And the dust 


curtly. 


nan made agesture of sympathy. 
!* he said, down; sit 

, that chair!” 
Haase, who « ontrolled a hundred 
Swiss 


“Dit 


, Who was a 
ted secret agent, brought 
placed it civilly, neither ex- 
ng thanks. He 


rning feet and prepared to 


stood 


perhaps twenty-eight 
large in the chest and little 
a narrow, neatly chiseled 
to a chill and glassy 
him as 


aturally 
Utlicer 

ind 
j 


1 and 


was written on 
his very quiet clothes sat 
! ingrained formality of 
ind bearing as noticeably as a mask 
he needed a uniform to make 

Ile picked up his dangling 

into his eye and sat back. 

iquired the baron agreeably. 

Von Wetten, what have 


Captain von Wet- 
a matter of fact, I’ve 
uu to see the thing yourself this 


ng—merely waited, 
ht of the win- 
faves of the other 


ten shifted in his chair 
lenz,”” he added; “it'll be 
You see, Herr Baron, it’s not 


the machine—I've seen that 


e mar 
explanation, which explained nothing to 
med to satisfy the baron. “The man, eh? 

have seen the machine. It works?” 

ight this morning,” replied Von Wetten. 
explosives with me, as you know—some 
sh rifle cartridges and an assortment of 
and I planted 
lhe place was all pitted already with 
experiments; 


marine mines, 
and some, esper ially 
1 threw into the lake. The garden's on the 
Well, he got out his machine 

i photographic camera, 


ke, you know. 
rather, on a tripod, 
ind that till it pointed to my explosives, 
a lot of fireworks. Pretty 


y went like 


s elbow was on his desk and hi 
Then it is 


coveries 


head 
Italian fellow 
1914. Infra 
m. What was his name, “i 
1 Wetten 

where Herr 
a cough, 

d Herr Haase mil lly. 


} 


what that 
concerning in 
now 


mand 
i ’ 


ame 


Haase stood among 


da look at him. 


he aid “Ulivi 


that was it; 


ime interested because, 
ou i med ” He broke off. 
he demanded of Von Wetten; “you 
ry liy lomat. What would thi 
" anon? 
Front; 


lish; and you had this machine. 


we were 
1 do what he cla 
are a 
s machine 
Suppose you were 
that in the trenches 


} 


erated, 
hink,” he decided. 


ian? How?” 
be bad for them? 


per 


le an effort: he iwloved for 


“Why”—he hesitated—‘ because—I suppose the car- 
tridges would blow up in the men’s pouches and in the 
machine-gun belts; and then the trench-mortar 
tion and the hand grenades 
would simply explode! And then we'd go over to what was 
left of them and it would be finished.”” He stopped 
abruptly. “‘ Aber ” he began excitedly. 

The old baron lifted a hand and quelled him. 

“The machine you saw this morning, which you tested, 
will do ali this?”’ he insisted. 

There was nv change in his voice or in the strong deliber- 
ation of his manner, and he did not move in his chair; but 


ammuni- 
} 
well, everything explosive 


J 
J “Did You Ever See a Swiss Who Carried a Mark Like 
7 That?" He Cried, His Voice Breaking to a Screech } 
1€ 
. 


Herr Haase forgot his feet in a sudden thrill of emotion 
that seemed to swell upon the air of the room. 

Von Wetten was staring at the baron. Upon 
tion, he let his monocle fall and seemed to consi 
” he replied. 

“he baron nodded thrice very slowly. " he glanced 
up at Herr Haase. 
ery, after all,”” he 


Herr 


answer, 


‘I—-I don’t see why not, 


“Then miracles are worked by machin 
said. 
Haase creaked his ng boots, but had 


agonizi no 


et gaes 7 


The baron surveyed him thoughtfully, resting his 
eyes on him as a man rests his arm on a te T 
turned again to Von W 
“Well?” he “And the 
the I think we generall 
the diffic ulty about the man?” 
Von Wetten shrugged. 
“The difficulty is that he won't 
“Don’t understand him! Q shambling 
sort of fellow, all hair and eyes, with the scar of an old cut 
Kee ps looking at 
mac! 


offered to let 


tten. 
9 
said, man. 


man; do we (rer 


answered. 


or something across one side of his face. 
you as if he hated you! Showed me the 


‘ nough; consented to every test even 
take my stuff to the other side of the lake, three mile 
away, and explode it at that distance. 
terms all he’d do was look the other way and mumble.” 

“What did you offer him?” demanded the baron. 

““My orders, Your Excellency,” 
Wetten formally, “were to agree to his price, 
attempt the event of I 


But when it came to 


answered Captain von 
but not to 
difficulty over 
That was reserved for Your Excellency. There 
fore I made the for Your Excellency 
o'clock.” 


negotiations in 
terms. 


appointment 


September 29, 1917 


, 


“H’m!” The baron nodded. “Quite right,” h 
proved. “Quite right; there issomething in this. Mer 
their price, but sometimes they have to be paid in cu 
By the way, how much money have we?’ 

Herr Haase, a mere living ache inl the back 
ground, replied. “I am instructed, Excellenz, that my 
check will be honored at sight here for a million marks,” 
he answered in the loud hypnotized voice of the drill ground 
**But there is, of course, no limit.” 

The baron gave him an approving nod. 

“No limit,” he said. “That is the : 
things—no limit in money or anything else! 

can bring the car round at 
Wetten?” 
‘Twenty minutes to five!’”’ Von Wetten threw 
the words over his shoulder. 
“And I shall lunch up 
You'd better lunch with me, t 
Send up a waiter as you go, my good Haase 
Herr Haase bowed, but clicked only faintly 
“Zu Befehl, Excellenz,” he replied, and wit! 


drew. 


ap- 


currency. 


t j 


only way » at 
Well, Haast 
Vor 


) 


nere; it cooler 


and we can talk 


In the hall below he sank into a chair, groaned 
and fumbled at the buttons of | He was 
wearing them for the first time, and they fitted 
him as though they had been shrunk 
The porter, his waistcoat g: 
bling over to him. 

“You were saying,” 
the English e 

Herr Haase boiled over. 

*Zum Te ifel mit den Englinde rn, 
Schafskopf!"’ he roared, tearing at t) 

“Send up a waiter to the Herr Baron 
me a cab to go home in!” 
It was in sunlight tempered as by a foreboding 


is boots 


ia Ane Was 
ribbed like sea sand with the first breath ngs ol 
the evening breeze, that Herr Haase, ridin, 
proudly in the back seat of honor, brought the 
motor car to the hotel. He had 
garb of ceremony and servitude; he 
gray 
large-tailed coats that 

straightest man, the appearance of 
bandy-legged; and upon his feet were a pa 

of tried and proved cloth boots. 
The porter, his waistcoat buttoned f 


of sunset, when the surface of the 


changed I. 


wore 


now, one of those stomach-exposing 


lend, even to ‘ 


carried out a leather suitcase and 
placed it in the car; then stood aside, | 
ing open the door, as the baron and Vor 
Wetten appeared from the hall. Von Wetter 
true to his manner, saw neither Herr Haase’s 


occasion, 


} 


bow nor the porter’s lifted cap. To him salu- 
tations and civilities came like the air he 
breathed, and were as little acknowledged 
The baron gave to Herr Haase the compli 
ment of a glance that took in the gray coat 
and the cloth boots, and the ghost of ar 
ironic, not unkindly smile. 
“Der gute Haase!” he 
then, as though in absence of mind 
fellow! Poor fellow!” 
His foot was upon the 
the leather 
paused in the act of entering 


murmured 


tep of the car 
saw Suitcase wit 
“What is this baggage?”’ he inquired. 
Von Wetten craned forward to look 
‘Oh, that! I wanted you to see the machi 
Excellency; so I’m bringing a few cart 
His Excell ney withdrew his foot and ste pped back 
He made a half-humorous 
Haase, lift that bag out 
and carry it in front with you. And tell 


ridges ar 


‘Explosives, eh?” 


of distaste carefully 
the cl 


cautiously. 


arive 


Their destination was to the eastward of the lit 
where the gardens of the villas trail their willow fr 


the Among them a varnished yellow chalet lifted 


water. 
? le } «)] ‘ } has ' ‘ 
its tiers of giassed-in galieries among the heavy green ol 


trees: its door, close beside the road, was guarded by 


7 


big car slid to a standstill 


gate of iron bars. The beside it 
with a scrape of tires in the dust. 

‘A moment!” said the old baron as Herr Haase lifted 
his hand to the iron bell pull that hung beside the gate 
“Who are we? What names have you given, Von Wetter 
Schmidt and Meyer? Or something more fanciful?” 

““Much more fanciful, Excellenz.”” Von Wetten all 
“T am Herr Wetten; Your Excellen 
It could not be simpler.” 


The baron laughed quietly. 


ywed 
himself a smile. 


Herr Steinlach. 


“A 1d Haase? 
the good Haase, for the 


“Very good indeed!” he agreed. 
did not think of him? Well, 
being, shall be the Herr von Haase. Eh, Haase?” 
ap Befe hl, Exce lle nz,”” deferred Herr Haase. 
The iron bell pull squealed in its dry guides; somewh 
n the recesses of the house a sleeping bell woke and 


The three of them waited 


withi 
jar gled. Silence followed 


the road in the slant of the sunshine, aware of the odor 
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hot dust, trees and water. Herr Haase stood, 


¢ 





ented torpor of service and obedience, 


suitcase at one side of the gate; on the other the baror 


Von Wetten stood together 

Von Wetten, with something of 
and insouciance, stared idly a 
which, as through stagnant eyes, tl 
be inspecting them. The baron, 
behind him, was gazing through tl 
sponsive yellow aoor His pink 
vague and mild; he seemed to dre: 
the threshold of his enterprise. All 


dable 





and potent was withdrawr 








in, and concentrated in the inner cente 


There sounded behir d the door 


, ' 
DOIt clashed, and there came ou 

















“w mar M tr a ney I er nar 1 = 
and looked at her and she stoppec 
short by the impact of his gaze 
ohe was a smal eature, no 
twenty three years of age, as fres} 
blossom But it Was more than shy 
German-blue eyes as she stood bel 
the three men 
“Good aft n, gniidige Fr 
t} } 
“ast 
nstv 
with that narrow-eyed reserve 
*Yes,”’ she said; ther nasmall 
isband is expecting u 
She unlocked the gate; the ke 
to take both hands to flu 
ng it over The f wed her . 
t ) M4 ) to mit OT 
a dazzling great pa ama ol W 
1OuNntaIN and shinir ~ pe 
Herr Haase g last wit! 
the suitcase, saw ind the barons 
large shoulders, how she flitted 
i 8S, and heard er « © Une 
t ony Eg ) t iy ire 
here! The “ ylar g 
them again, she passed them and 
disappeared 
Herr Haase’s wrist was aching 
with his burden. Ge and with 
precaution aga ise, he stooped 
and set the suitcase dowr on 
the floor; so he did t see the 
entry at that moment of the mar 
who came Irom the baicony, Wal 
ing’ noise lessly upon Trubber-soled 
tennis shoes. He heard Von Wet 
ten’s ‘Good fternoon, Herr Be 
termann!”’ and straightened up 
quickly to be introduced 
He found himself, under } title 
of Herr von Haase, taking the 
hand—it lay in his ar nstant as 
felessly as a ilove la ing 
mar whose t t veTiarye na 


tragically thin face and under a 


rysanthemum shock of hair, were 


at once timid and angry He was 
oatiess, as though he had come 
fresh from some work, and under 
le howed 
t not eal le 





t + 


» the light, was the scar of which 


Von Wetten had spoken—a red 
and jagged trace of some ugly 


wound, running from the inner 


corner of the right eye to the edge 
of the jaw. He murmured some 


inaudible acknowledgment of Herr 


Haase’s scrupulously correct greet- 





nm, as actually as though an 
esh and blood had thrust 
, Herr Haase was brushed 


aside. It was as if the Baron von 





Ste nlach, cnoosing his moment, 


released his power of per 


s mality 
upon the 
his held breath. 

“A wonderful view you have 


here, Herr Bettermann,” was all 





he said. 
The young man turned to him to 
: + 


reply; it was as though their oppo- 
site purposes and w 





crossed and 
clashed like engaged swords. Hert 


the salient and 


Haase, and ever 























“Of Course I Know,"' He Said. “‘You'd Have Cut the Dirty Traitor Down Where He Stood! 





Continued on Page 
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DOUGH 


By George Pattullo 


AIDIDY TIN 


‘ in the little French village, and 
gold were being emptied 

Eleven hun- 
Of course the gold 


» doughboys 
the place, 
red into paper and silver francs 
means little toa 
»means nothing at all. And, of course, 
e French will be hauling American 
tily sock fifty years from now, 


0, because money 


the company, whose street was the 


ou entered the village, stood gazing 


ast the paymaster and his face 
Said he to Pop, 


How have they been behaving lately?” 


th doleful misgivings. 

lambs, only more so.’ 

ire to play the devil,” he 
ire like children in this: Just after 

d for a while is precisely the time you 


Just like 


Chen they're 


n sounds of revelry reached him as 
l of his bedroom checking a list of 
lared he needed. Hi looked 

e been a garden but was now a jungle 

with flashes of color where a few 

head A high stone wall sur 


nei 
ive clamped door in it like 


window 


“a Tha 
and the h¢ 
red-tiled 


Peaith ecaitie 


yuse Was a Dig stone 


rool was cracked in a 


through, 


The Lone Wolf on the Warpath 


chateaux, with gentle- 
but you Hull’s room 
stored all manner of 


entered 
ili wherein were 
mplements and the accumulated junk of 
ver, the bedroom itself was not half 
hstand in one corner, a table with a 
, three chairs, a rug on the floor, 
iale of a bed, which completely filled a sort 
provided with a door in order that the bed 
it off from view during the day. This arrange- 
J lictated by the same ge nteel propriety 
uur folding beds in America. 
man from the Big Bend and I eat ’em alive! 


enter 


yell broke the slumbering quiet like 


in Dublan and three in El Valle,” 
he bad man from the Big Bend, “‘and I got mea 
I aim to do some killing here right 
my night to howl.” 


Douglas 
ne wolf and it’ 


Lial 


Hull sighed resignedly and put away his papers. ‘‘ Here,”’ 
he said, “‘is where I’ve got to show ’em. They don’t know 
me yet.” And he passed out through the door in the wall 
to the street. 

A crowd of soldiers was gathered in front of the cobbler 
shop. The cobbler conducted a species of saloon in connec- 
tion with his shoe business, and it was there that the boys 
bought their wine and beer. The men were jostling and 
laughing round a wild figure in their midst, who from time 
to time threw back his head to emit the weird howl of the 
He was hatless and his bleached hair glistened 
It was one of Hull's own company, crazy drunk 


lone wolf. 
in the sun 
on champagne. 

“Here comes the captain,’’ warned a man on the fringe. 

**What the hell do I care?”’ bellowed the soldier I'ma 
sig Bend, and if an officer gets fresh 
with me I'll bust him. Wow! I'ma wolf and I will howl! 

Hull thrust through the press and confronted him. 

“Go to your billet,”” he ordered. 

Sut the soldier had not yet learned the discipline that 
obeys under any circumstances. He had enlisted only 
months before, and a command from an officer 
meant rather less than nothing in his present state. So he 


bad man from the 


three 


wore and expressed an ardent wish for a fight. 
Here, you!”’ cried the captain; ‘‘tie this man up. 
you hear me? You— Armstrong and Gibbons—grab him!’ 
The command came like the spat of a rifle, and half a 
dozen of the company immediately pounced on the muti- 
neer and threw him to the ground. He struggled and raved, 
but they held him securely while a corporal bound his 
wrists behind his back and hobbled his legs. 
“*Now let him sit up.” 
They did so, and the soldier began to talk. 
hands were helpless, 


Do 


His feet and 
but his tongue was free and he used it 
to lash the captain and every brand of officer on top of 
earth. 

“Gag him!” 


Please, captain, I don’t know how,” responded the 
corporal weakly. 

“What! You a corporal and can’t even 
Here, give me some rope and I'll show you!” 

With that he took his empty pistol holster and tried to 
force it into the drunken man’s mouth, but the soldier 
kept his jaw locked. 

“Give me a stick, somebody!”’ he said; and when it was 
forthcoming he stuck the end between the tight lips and 
pried the teeth open. The soldier yelled like a maniac. 

Then the captain rammed the stiff leather into his mouth 
and tied it there securely. Of course the private tried to 


D) 


gag a man. 


September 29, 19/7 


OYS 


bite him, but he had his eye peeled for that and foiled 
the attempt. 

“Now,” he said, when the soldier lay impotent and 
voiceless at his feet, “‘carry this man to the hospital and 
tell the doctor to give him a dose that’ll make him so sick 
he’ll be glad to keep quiet.” 

Some of the men lifted their comrade and started off 
Hull went back to his room. 

It so happened that the doctor was an easy, 
natured man of 


good- 
limited experience, and the sight of the 
soldier bound and gagged, and with a cut lip, struck him 
as wanton cruelty. 
“This is wholly unnecessary,” he exclaimed fussily; 
‘wholly unnecessary. I can handle any man alive without 
employing such methods. Here, take out that gag and 
untie his hands and feet.’ 
an order 
flat on 


and 


The soldiers looked at one another; but it wa 
Next instant two of them were 


their backs, the doctor received a kick in the stomach 


and they obeyed. 
several hospital orderlies who obstructed the man’s path 
were knocked endways. And when the cyclone had passed 
there was the patient streaking down the road toward the 
open country. 

The captain heard the shoutings and the running feet 
and came out to ascertain what new row 
By that time the soldier was legging it acros 
France 

“Go catch 


body. 
two football players.’ 


Was in progress 
the face of 
at ten good miles an hour. 
him!” 


pergeant 


“He'll hurt 


send the fastest men you've got— those 


some- 


he commanded, 


The Doctor Obeys Orders 


HOT pursuit began, and in about an hour’s time the 


drunk was led back to the hospital, badly blown, and 


with a black 
one of the football players aforementioned. The 
perceived it with savage joy. He wasted no more pity on 
the bad man from the Big Bend, but shot some stuff into 
him that so nauseated him that he was glad to drop into 
bed and stay there until sober. 

When the company were undressing that night they dis- 
cussed this affair in whispers. Up to that moment they 
hadn't really known the stuff that was in the captain, and 
it was a startling glimpse. Only Muller showed sympathy 
with the mutineer, but that was to have been expected 
Muller was an I. W. W. type, forever complaining and as 
constantly shirking. Whenever he could do so without 
incurring the risk of discovery he sowed discord and dis 


} 


content among the men; which was the reason Pop merely 


eye contracted by bumping into the fist of 


doctor 


waited for a good excuse to land on him. 
Continued on Page 38 
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exigencies of mid- : ; 
winter in the Sierras 
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" 
with a collar that : 
could button round wie 
the throat against a , y 
ninety-mile gale, 
anda pocket stuffed 
with cheap cigars; 
trousers tucked into rll « 
coarse woolensocks; " i ‘ 
arctics on his feet; I : 
and a coonskin cap, baile ! ‘ 
pulled fardownover ‘ the 
nis ears | 

The five hours on \ ert 
the little steamer D 
making its biweekly b 
trip down unfreez ‘ 
ing Lake Tahoe ‘ R 
were less tedious to we ‘ 
the doctorthar they sine 
night have beer A , 
ad he not indulged it ‘ 
na pleasant retre gone ‘ | 
spect of the very " ‘ f 
recent trimming of the Fa , 
the Humbert Mil the eand 
timber boss-— an 0] ir { j 
eration punctuated ' Whit 
at its climax by the and 
te hone ll that , err 
summoned him ; t 
thither 

With Thaddeus ‘ ere 
Bowers, M.D., bet ‘ ‘ 
ter known t D I i } 
nerandthecount f a 

de for filty mile } face 
round as D<« ‘ 
Bowers, there vere iofo j 
but two incidents } ‘ 
above the mear , 
life—a successful f M Talla 
bluff at poker and Die nn ; ed ‘ 
an encounter witha ee ae - A ed Bd ao : the 1 " ' 
fractious or cap ’ nacle at ‘ 
cious womal He “I've Been Watching,"’ Marie Stanton Said in a Voice Shaken by Nerve Strain. “I've Been Here Alone, Watching for an Hour" n ire ‘ 
measured his cor of sno 1M 
duct in each instance by precept \ e tested In expe “Well, doc, the whole proy t ¥ ‘ ed rush of nd t fangs of 
rience. Perhaps the mold of his feature ng, lean jaw Hanley, a gaunt mountain man unused to 1 et fa mike vy and painfu fighting t gl \ ‘ 
barbered blue, and with its reser r of nervou trength tne 1 net phrasing of thougnt, ! ed cr a elt the forested ‘ ! e Moraine irried t rt 
in the hollow below the s« et: black eyes hich could veil mittened hand l or ! Ifound Mrs. St that fu ! f es, ea i funeral plume ' hite 
themselves, and usually did, in the idow ola wyv! ‘ the name they go under f i ti ere M ! Not the ect f u S t { | 
a mouth marked only by the cigar-stained fringe of a mu three days ago maki: " ill by herself in the ca at ) nd } lerable as the weight of t " era 
tacne ar a thin unde lip per! i f eo’ the We | y ere wshoe é " ‘ " t l i fy ‘ 
countenance contributed to Doc Bowers’ success in his made herself, because the | e wafile ir \ he i id é 4 gasping sense of vacuu N 
favorite sports. Who knows but what long indulgence i: all beat up round the face and ey« I sa to her here t of motion; not s« i the nging 
these diversions may have ted somewhat to ! What did she sOowe ru f h relieved of I len t 1 | 
rock-ribbed facial contour? “Not a damn’d thing, d She just shuts t the tw pples of s: g back { l-uj 

Down and down nosed the little steamer intoa midwinter me, sort of haught ay tis f the traveler ki fe 
wilderness of snow gorge and nmering peal the sur We what next inder the skimmer. One held unde 
mer playground of thousands, but from O ber to May a So | goes d t here the Stantor a’ beer ‘ ence and seeing the | figure 
little Tibet, hedged off from the re ( nia by the since Novemb. it Queen Annie bung he drif 
ten-thousand-foot s] ed i I the Si i t 4 iserie W y the rich S } ! ! ! t n | I " rn 
sn¢ buried hote housing caretakers Lake ht under (¢ ‘ L gos \ Dhree ‘ ‘ 

4 knot of a dozen outland figures a ed the [ there'st here S é N ‘ ‘ I en Pine re 
the boat at the Talla v1 1 é i, I ‘ 1-o!-t ‘ a ist ‘ ‘ ‘ T i ‘ ‘ ! ‘ 1 the i 
port was a center f ma! herr f ‘ I el H ‘ ‘ 
back ‘count? strange, solitary beings no had ed a t ! W i I ‘ Ld I 
down trom Meyers stator on the Place f R mda i ! i that |] { i ‘ t b ye i tne l 
skimmed the gorge drifts whirled d from Keith's Dome and a é ghts to é edge. He 

The a rival ol Line Donner d vet I Was ! t T mente i L ‘ / , i i ’ ‘ 
for all even than the coming of the mail or the express le i eler j j f eve 
package of hard liq 107 Phe stood ll ngle ‘ ng tne That tre i ‘ ‘ 
clear edge of the wharf, their backs to the unshoveled drift tall ol ’ Ap pe re ‘ 
that leaped above their head Doc Bowes tepped fron The storekeepe ast iu il glance at the Che traveler ted the « 
the boat into the midst of the il as lf tO mark a telling " e shot | we inte ‘ ‘ here hel t eit ‘ 

Mighty lucky you come, doc; he'd ‘a’ murdered that wa e poker } f ed the 

woman if let alone! He’s a nut, d th booze piled I says to} Wha i been d f t f 
as his woodpile she wont let nobody in sne wont to mark her up like t Which is where e Dey i b n tne r 

ay a word agin the t ist a sé | pering i, da ead ‘ 

givers of testimony with an impatient jerk of his elbow as he goes the hous« I he door my face ffi ! ‘ 

he singled the Tallac storekeeper fror ne number and The snow ru t eneath tne trea | b ¥ Aw t 

walked him through the unroofed tunnel of w toward before Doctor Bowers brok e! 






the shore end of the wharf. ‘‘ Now give me the rest of it.”’ “What kind of a woman is this Mrs. Stantor le a is ge 
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or recognition, 
her throat as if in 
h and hold slipping self-possession. 
yes gave not a sign to answer her 
that sapped its life- 
Doctor Bowers, from Donner. I blood—this gloom was 
here,” corroding. At least so 
and in a voice slightly raised, as if Doce Bowers found it. 
behind her. Swift change sped over He stamped the snow 
nfinite relief, easement of fear. As from his feet and di- 
he answered, in a tone of careful vested himself of his 
Mackinaw, arctics and 
immoned a physician.” cap while Stanton 
Mrs. Stanton.” Bowers’ eyes, stirred the embers in the 
of his coonskin cap, narrowed fireplace. The Donner 
bly. “But I've come—come thirty doctor’s next move was to bring from the Sian Mad det Dalen 6 Beeee Seeee 
| understand my professional serv- pocket of his heavy outer jacket one of the When the Low Break in the Unblemished White, Behind, Disappeared 
1 often travel farther than this.” cheap cigars he carried there; he bit off 
of the gambler— kindled to the the nub, spat it into the fireplace and carried a lighted He guessed rather than saw the expression that lay beneath 
woman's demeanor as he studied her face. match to the tip. He neglected to offer a smoke to his host, _ the parted strands of red gold which a vagrant shaft of fire 
jue Doe Bowers’ liveliest gaming spirit. though shrewdly he watched the face of the man kneeling light caressed and burnished 
lineament, from broad brow under in the ashes for a chance revolt at his impertinence. “And now, Stanton,” the physician brusquely cut in on 
f red-gold hair to finely modeled “Now I'll take that drink,”’ Bowers said shortly when the other’s potations, “strip off that shirt. I want to se« 
apart under brows drawn toathin his cigar was drawing and Stanton had risen from the how long you have to live.” 
el or violet, according to the shift- hearth. He saw Marie Stanton suddenly turn at his A murmurous sigh, which was like a strangled moan, 
hed into them; the stamp of a words—she was at a distance from him and her face was sounded from the gloom where Bowers had seen the play 
e contour of lips that otherwise but a dull blur of white; but one of her hands shot out in of firelighton hair. As for the drinker, he set his drained 
eminine protest. “That pipe of Canary Cat,” he finished. glass on the tray with a child’s merry laugh, got to his feet 
on stained the whiteness of one “With all the joy in the world, my dear doctor,”’ Stan- and pulled his shirt over his head. 
oman knew the stranger’s eyes had ton caroled. instant, sent up a lambent flame which bronz 
ment burned deeper in her own by rea- He did a curious pagan skip and hop out of a side door, muscle-perfect as that of the Discus Thrower. 
he made a patent effort to retain and Bowers could hear him rummaging in a rear room. “*Or ever the silver cord be loosed,’ doctor,” quoted 
vhen she addressed him again: There was a clink of glass. as he lifted his arms to accommodate the lis ng ear 
husband and myself— cannot be held Marie Stanton crossed swiftly to where the Donner ‘“‘Make your estimate conservative, my dear sir—con- 
gossip of the mountain boors who doctor stood, legs wide across the hearth, puffing rank  servative, for others of your profession have guessed most 
t, of course, that any of it should clouds. His body screened her from the firelight when she mournfully. And my precious Marie, who moved tl 
we appreciate deeply your coming stopped before him; of her face all he could see were the ambulatory scandal called Stanton up here to the cloak of 


” +] 


n misinformation; but two burning eyes and the furrow of pain between them. the wilderness— Marie has awaited Finis so patiently 
th the delightful caprices of “You are going to drink with him?” she challenged If the barbed cruelty of the words carried to Doe Bower 
‘You, a physician, and knowing— knowing what you must his features gave no sign; but hardly were 
ime suddenly from the gloom of the have discovered the minute you saw him!” when two bony exploring fingers pushed smart 
iled beyond the door, and the figure “His invitation, Mrs.—-Mrs. Stanton,”’ Bowers retorted a little to one side of the spine. A sharp gasp, and when 
place beside the woman between the — easily, rocking contentedly from heel to toe. the physician looked up to the face above him it was gray 
““But— but, Thaddeus” 


rame, though the suggestion of lithe her lips unbidden—‘‘ you must see he’s " “Aha!” breathed the doctor, and continued | 


the name seemed to slip from with pair 


ngth was not wholly concealed by “Just on the edge, Mrs.—Stanton; just on the ragged ing and sounding 
his face the newcomer quizzically edge,”” he caught her up with a deliberate parting of the At last he straightened up; 
features of a Greek piper on oat — lips into what passed with Doe Bowers as a smile. curled the lip under the cigar-stained n 


those dancing men from the shards For the space of several seconds she stared up into his sat inter nto his subject’s eyes, now b 


His brow was the dreamer’s; his urnine face as if she would read the answer to a cruel riddle “Stanton, you're fairly near the end of yours 
, the sensualist’s; and beneath his there. Veiled eyes and lips still parted in a dry smile denied this an easy conversational tone 
in dark crescents, burned the seal an answer Her shoulders sagged forward ever so slightly. “And the passing on | be roug! Yi 


> 


vho had become a master ‘Why did you come here?” she asked simply. “Oh, Marie is a jolly philosopher 


Stanton continued with a graciou lor answer the doctor suddenly shot out a bony fore- _ airil knows how to take n 


id, “you must pardon Marie's appar finger and laid it on the bruise that stained her cheek. last feu de joie 

weet child has a delightful, droll “Oh!” The cry of hot anger was “Your wife gives evidence of having taken son 
omething shameful— some stifled between white lips as she struck vagaries,’’ Bowers interrupted, his 

oncealed from the world’s crass his hand from her and started back. hard on the instant. ‘It is of her, not 


der my pleasures. Do step in Stanton reéntered the room just You have strengt} a great deal of strengt! 


anary with me, though we'll call _ then, quavering a bit of song. He had you will be like a mad dog. You will use your 

aic name of Old Black Cat gin,” a bottle and glasses on a tray, teeth. You will batter and tear whatever is 1 
orner of an eye Dor which he set convenient to the fire. you continue to live alone here under twelve feet 

loud of shame “What ho, doctor!” he chirped just you and Mrs. Stanton alone— I feel justified in leaving 


t passed over as he tipped the gin bottle over a a revolver with your wife to use when 


of snow 


Secret ela : glass. “‘‘Drink no longer water, “How dare you!” 
but use a little wine for thy stom The figure of the woman suddenly was beside Stantor 


riled he ha $ ach’s sake "y as Saint Paul WISt her arms were linked behind his bare neck and 


bosom 
revises fh ‘ or . vld Gentile wrote to Timothy wf laid protectingly on his naked chest. Her face, as it wa 

iw and exposes his ; Bowers checked the other’s hand turned toward Bowers, flamed battle. The man’s cour 
As for her hus F when his own glass was less tha tenance showing above her coiled hair was a study in bewil- 
tongue, half filled, but looked on indiffer derment mixed with amused toleration. Marie Stanton’s 

! ut phrases entlywhile Stantonpouredasecond wrath poured itself out tumultuously: 

equired no medical , glass brimful. His appraising “You come here unbidden. You encourage this man to 
He was, , glance followed the lifted glass to drink. You speak coldly of hideous, unbelievable thir 


igs. 
he storekeeper rest on the face of his host—the same—just the same cold science machine! No 
ivet drunk; but ; face of a bacchanalfromtheshards heart to understand suffering; no compassion for frailty! 


was new of an Attic wine jug. He noted the If-— if you can dono more than you have done, please leave 
twitching of muscles under theeyes,the us 

invitation ¥ slopping of liquor over the glass when Doc Bowers, wh 

door closed ; it was raised to lips. indictment, allowed his glance to shift from her blazing 


— , , , 
o had stood tolerantly smiling under her 


leaped to mold ’ “A toast toyou, grubbyman of medi- eyes to the face above her shoulder. He saw the dazed eyes 
the unusual : cine come out of the snows!” Stanton slowly close; saw the head loll forward. 
was chanting. “‘And heeltaps to it! . 
chan M4 I ** Johnnie Carnecie lais heer, 
yom . 38 of 1 hn ” 
log / “Who breathes must suffer, and who Descend of Adam and Eve 
1 Logs » f 
> thinks must mourn; St , broken babbling voi 
ars ; ’ anton was singing in a broken babbling voice. 
And he alone is ble 8s d who ne er was = mnes : ng 5 4 , — & — . " 
here Bowers stepped quickly forward, lifted the weight from 


ian blankets on the the shoulders it was bearing down, and half dragged the 


snow-engulfed. 


ure, disposed Bowers drank with ceremony. Over sodden figure to a couch. As he threw an Indian blanket 
reharm. But the rim of his glass he perceived dim! over the bare torso he called for a glass of water. She hur- 
rypt, wherein a The Figure of the Woman Sud+ the figure of Marie Stanton, stan« ried to obey. Then, when a shining thing of glass and silver 
d to the weight denty Was Beside Stanton came out from the battered medicine case and deft fingers 
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caught up a pinch of flesh on the recumbent arm, Marie the alternative of th é it, whose ‘ he re y 
Stanton turned away, for she was feminine to the cor hither shore of the lake he had determined before he I ‘ 
She heard the doctor's casual voice: the store gale ‘ ‘ ting aes 
‘I'll leave this hypodermic needle wit! you. When he He found the half-} ed boat ise, dug | R . . "4 
gets whet ou think he need be quieted se it I ‘ etache ‘ ‘ i ‘ 
i your tel phone working?” A lantern hang e® managed t ‘ Ite 
She made no answer It was impossible to tind speect tria t ravs si ved him the tout it wit t ‘ ‘ } 
after her recent outburst [here was a noise of fumbling board motor at ‘ t he ste Eve ‘ 
along the far wall of the roon She heard Bowers diset ind aft, the W ‘ icked and ed t t 
| gage the receiver and the faint whisper of the operato y j t e ¢ f ‘ 
i thirty miles away at Donner, in answer to his “ Hello!” Brief exa ‘ f e mot ink assured the ‘ 
‘Mrs. Stanton.” She slowly turned to face the ne that it i H next ire 
alone with her in the fire-splashed gloon With all her the sea f the it i} f line and stow } ‘ | ‘ ‘ , 
i resolution, she felt herself shrink under | nscrutable e Cast here twa iwa 1 he r 
gaze. “‘Mrs. Stanton, I'll re at Tallac for a few da the « e tu er u ‘ ig) ex ‘ : ; 9 , 
It’s or ly an hour on ski from € W he ‘ the emer ipo i ‘ t f é ‘ ‘ ‘ eng " 
gency comes use the phone; then, you havet meet me re and bucke " ear of the boa Ise Ax al ‘ eX 
ee m the trail. But don’t go again to the trappe abin on fallen pine, against h flotsam had piled uy the pre winging the 
Lake o’ the W oods.”’ ia yifered a rude ‘ Vater Ist De i the n ‘ ‘ 
A minute later m Doc Bower , ‘ iter be} it , ‘ ‘ \\ ‘ neil 
On the second Bowers to the mot " a ‘ gathe trength f the | ‘ ‘ ‘ } 
had there been a sun to set a quiet game in the room be Hardly had the er-boat uunded the ast barris ‘ y ‘ 
hind the Tallac store was nterrupted by the sudden shr the ipbmerged é en it Wa aught hall on the i ira t it L re ‘ 
alarm of the telephone bell. The whirring metal chattered — side fted hig ind hurled back toward the savage ‘ not fif ird ff whe e « ‘ ‘ 
with an intelligence which seemed bent on out-shouting of white where the breakers were gouging ‘ us S ‘ , . . 
the diapason tongues of the storm that had been bellowing ban! nceealing hea owlders. By a quick shift of the the = ; 
down from the Sierra crest half the daa} Doc throt ng screw, W hint it t i e® seas X vort DD B ‘ } 
Bowers dropped his card and Was at the instru ' é bot to propel and to guide B 
i ment in three long steps ‘ iwht her head on to the next wave j | 1 ‘ , . 
i “This is Doctor Bowers!”’ he shouted into j . ‘ rough it Ihe e laid he ‘ t ava ‘ ef ie ‘ aftens 
' the rubber cup toat nicel higed to that ‘ t gie the end > Bowe aye \ 
' rhe answer « eer ot the turt er ia ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
ruck and weiter of the wilderness ; a {f the wave yet « iy he t ed t ue alled for 1) 
“If you car come! I donot dare be alone i ' g of too much wate } ‘ " } 
" intil morning. He's 4 | foot the little craft won away f ed fore and a t e le ‘ 
“J “Hanley” Bower turned trom the tele ; _ the yre and immuner i iste t« ed f ‘ 
q phone to address the storekeeper ‘does that > The moon cameout f eat 
I caretaker at Fallen Fine Lodge still keep } : ° rout of he I've t \l . 
{ kicker-boat down at th r f lal é ‘ I've ng 
“Sure, doc; he uses very tin col 1} " ’ p 
N down here for his ma it you’ ‘ gerin’ \ | ‘ ; 
on a Kicker-boat on a nig ~ ea 
The physician was 2 | f ‘ 
did not answer The | 4 ‘ 
strewn table crowded i i ( ere 
A objurgations and wart ere | ‘ 
trength with the storn , 
had returned, tight-lipy t ‘ ed 
Stantons the hermits of He f he 
gled vainly for a word a The w ‘ 
on Fallen Pine now tt oy I om , 
} A splash of light from the opened door ‘ r 
{ revealed the Donner doctor on his | ease ‘ 
and bent double against the rampart of } ‘ atewe 
the wind The n he was gone, eve r eg " ‘ \ 
There wasnofalling snow, for theafte ‘ ‘ e—] 
noon’s storm had lashed it ntogrow < 
] ing fury with the passing of the sur ar \ ‘ i ere B 
{ the cloud rack was being splayed to tat 
‘ ters across the barbs of the divide But ! | forgive | ‘ 
} every groaning pine in the wind’s trac ! 
‘ unloaded upon the blasts, as upon ar 
‘ invisible traveling belt the burden ¢ ed ‘ , 
; of its lashing branches; tl free ef 
| ing as it was shredded, smote the ance atte ‘ 
KI runner in machine-gun vVolle i Dor 
The drifts under his feet heaved 
( and writhed in ever-changing cor I) 
tour. Occasional sprays of spruce et hree nig . 
feathers drove blindly into his face the irie ‘ 
4 or scudded like crippled bats over , ‘ : 
the pavement of the snow ed ‘ 
4 thunderous roaring of the He wa i 
never-ceasing Wind between confit } hy } 
; ny mountain dikes seemed as fixed 
and stable an element of the wil 
1 derness as the deadly silence of two 
days back Che timbre of the storm 
' voice never varied; it was like the f 
crash of afullstream tumbling over 
afall. Onlythe creaking and groan 
ing of great pines in their sway 
ng and the rattle of the driven 
sleet gave emphasis to the pitch of the storm. 
The solitary figure leaning against the thrust ‘ 
of the wind as it pushed on into the ghostly dar! 
was a midge in ther t of the savage high cou t 
( try, contrarily driving against the current of 
mighty energies. Between death and life—and | | 
| this Doe Bowers knew full well — was the margir ‘ ‘ j 
of less than half an inch of hic KOry Ski timber ‘ ‘ t i 
I He covered the three miles between the Talla t ‘ 
{ and the eastern end of Fallen Pine Lake in a little better . 
than an hour. Were he to continue the ski journey round . . 
the heaped drifts on the lake shore to the Stantons buried So Absorbed in His ‘ Tle " eng 






house his labor would be redoubled, for the long expanse of Battling With the Blind Spirit of Destruc« ; ; the ich ‘ tude 
open water gave free passage to the hurricane There was tion That He Seemed Obdlivious to the Presence of a Third — Marie Stanton Continued on Page 49 
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The Outlawed German Sea Yerror 


Al, Curtis Roth, Former United States Vice Consul, Plauen, Saxony 
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has appealed far more strongly to the 
man imagination than any other instru- 
ar. It has been the talisman of the 
f conquest; it has remained the fetish of 
t is now a desperate tonic for the fast- 
on of the German people. For the rest 
ibmarine symbolizes the most important 
at War: Is the policy of Schrecklich- 
to be allowed to turn back the current 


stion the year 


1918 will be called 


e submarine, deadly, furtive, remorse 


1u 


wen conquered The supe rsubmarine, 


{ emperors and aggression, will soon be 


ibout the business of endeavoring to 
The Ger- 
plans to overwhelm the enemy upon 
the 


on of democratic liberties. 
forces of democracy and con- 
Effective to day 


effective before the final crash of 


, the submarine 

ore 
rman scheme. This war hasestablished, 
a counterweapon for 


held 


every war 


submarine once at stalemate, de- 


the resignation of the German people lor 


Vor) 


ubmarine 


mo 


ifferi 


ie! 


id 


ol peace, 


problem, nevertheless, is still a knotty 


true that the ac complishme nts of the sub- 


far short of the predictions of its mas- 


the German people to believe that this 
e Great Britain to sue for peace before 
Che vain hollowness of this cheer must 


recognized by all the German people. 
omise of a submarine peace by last 
considered in the light of the 
nong the German people at the time of 
‘The German masses needed a spiritual 
t powerful definite sort to tide them 


must be 


ngs until the coming harvest. Hence, 


administered their reckless stimulant 


f better times, and with the conviction that the 
ine campaign must succeed over a two-year course. 
Lieutenant Bertram, commander of the | 


196, 
conversations, certainly did not 
He was firmly 
would, in the long run, be 
but 
of the submarine as a success won 


man) 
optimism of the people. 
ubmaring 


determining a German victory; 
achieved by a line of blockade drawn 
haken faith in the ultimate triumph 


uvht 


il d 


reduction 
the 


about by a gradual 


by a gradual isolation of 


The Submarine Program 


VHE ger 


them irom ft 


, and, 


} 
thi 


drawal of the armies based on Saloniki 


were 


rwa 


1c 


marine campaign had a number of simple 
danger of allied the 
to be eliminated by such an effective 


an offensive in 
e of the allied forces there as to prevent 
g sufficient supplies for offensive opera- 
to cut supplies for this theater as to 
The 
Italy finally eliminate 
ious war factor by cutting off their 


on ore, 


o 
and 


o cripplh 


petroleum and munitions. 


ple France by diminishing, so far as 


of thes 


ame supplies, and, further, 


portation of troops to France. They 


England's power by impoverishing 
through the steady destruction of 
utting off the English people from 
t And, lastly, 
he tonnage of all countries, so far 


that provision them, 


hat Germany might start the com 

shipping and business on more 

1e German submarine program, 

r of war Germany stands 
Many 
recog- 
eel it. The 
ne and the military, how- 

this defeat 


ade sively. 
ermal 
eople 
ept while 
chance to 
of 
litary advantages while 


save 
great hope these 
omic disaste! 


Ihe 
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among 
submarine is the 
wartare 


In America we do not appreciate how ugly the submarine 
problem really is. Since my return to this country I have 
been able to find only one account of the submarine peril 
that described with any accuracy the new subsea weapon 
and the menace of this servi grown utterly unmoral. 
The account to which I refer was written for the New York 
Tribune by Louis Durant Edwards, one of the American 
It 


the development of the deadly twentieth-cent 


newspaper men in Germany. was a faithful record of 


of the seas, and the first report to pass the 
the 


Being a newspaper account, 


concerning new Tauchkreuzer—-the so-called 


dealt with facts, 
Mr. Edwards’ 


report with additional information, gathered from official 


cruiser, 


without 


it 
comment. I wish to complete 
sources, and to lay particular stress upon the gravity of the 
situation we are called upon to dominate 

For more than ten years the Germans have dreamed of 
winning supremacy upon the seas; and the fetish of this 
dream, since the outbreak of the war, has been the subma- 
rine. Immediately following August 4, 1914, the Germans 
were forced to acknowledge the overwhelming s iperiority 
of the British Grand Fleet. nt shipping 
was swept like magic from all the seas, and the German 
dreadnoughts dared not venture from their 


German mer 
I 


the 


bases to strike a blow for the empire’s vital commerce. 
was sheer folly to challenge the British Navy upon 
surface of the seas; but there remained the stealt} y inder- 
The Imperial Navy Office 
threw the weight of its energy into the development of 
the submarine and into the strengthening of 
arm, 


water way to get at the enemy. 


this naval 
Throughout all history the stab in the dark has 
characterized the By 
studying the British and the German navy lists German 
submarine and mine warfare could have been certainly 
predicted at the beginning of August, 1914. 

The German Navy, moreover, had worked out plans 
for the starvation of Great Britain by submarine blockade 
before the great Captain-Lieutenant 
Bertram insisted that a submarine campaign against the 
shipping of allies must 
because Germany had been studying, elaborating and 
proving plans for such a contingency for five years. There- 
fore, the attitude of hurt surprise t 
toward the blockade instituted by 


strategy of the weaker opponent. 


war cloud broke. 


merchant our be successful, 


hat Germany adopted 


Great Britain was one 














of the veriest hypocrisy. The idea of starving the civilian 
population of a belligerent by blockade was an idea first 
discovered and accepted by German strategists. 

And yet the Germans, by means of their untruthful 
propaganda in this country, actually managed to enlist 
the sympathies of some of our people upon the hypocri 
plea that England was 


tical 
“violating the law of nations in 
waging war against civilians, and starving helpless women 
and children’ It i 


ie British Admiralty was informed con- 


*; and more in a like sentimental strain. 
safe to say that tl 


cer! the 


ng 
and t 


German plans to cripple English commerce 
© starve England into submission before the first 
gun in the war was fired. 

Moreover, the Germans almost immediately set about 
these They 
ging 
trying-out of their submarines. The Deutsche Tages- 
zeitung pointed out in 1914 that Gre ‘ l 
point great shipping 
Leipziger Tageblatt began to preach submarine isolation 
of Britain and the i { “‘perfidious Albion 


tasks. scattered mines across the 


shipping 


on English ports, and began a cautiou 


paths conver 


at Britain’s vuln 


able was her interest, while 


starving out 


Victims of an Unmoral System 


HE Declaration of London was first or 
dead letter in Berlin. 


generally recognized in tl 


looked ul} 
That the true sit 


us country 


as a 
uation Was not 
was due to the clever 
well-organized German propaganda, to the inherent incor 

picuousness of the work of the submarine and the 
and to the fact that the German operations were far le 


successful than the bloc 


mine, 
kat 
ven the English Grand Fleet. 
The German Navy 
philosophy th 


It is 


le operations carried out in the 
OL 


Dn 
I by 
has developed a peculiar servi 
am 


losophy of license, made safe by in onspi 


at goes arm in arm with submarine ar 
apn 
It is a philosophy that upholds the crime t 


It i 


ay 


ness. hat car 
be proved against you. 


headed philosophy than 


however, more a 


icious one. I mean th 
individual German military and naval man is splendid and 
true at heart, but a victim of a form of thought out of all 
He 
the last to condone a defect in personal character; but a 
an exponent of ! ‘ of 
impersonal agent of an utterly unmoral system of thoug 
It is difficult 


mine or the 


harmony with the progressing ethics of the world. 


iS nation’s science wartare he 


to establish cl 
The 


the open sea may have broken lose 


ear evidence t 


agains 


submarine mine unlawt i 


from its ancl or, at ( 
submarine deliberately sinking the unarmed merchant 
may plead of an 
ram.”” Thus, the latitude of lawlessness 


weapons is ver) 


“the appearance enemy 
Wide 
America’ 


1 be made 


This explains Germat ‘ 
acquiescence in s proposal that the Declarat 
of London shoul the governing 
Great War. This readiness of Germar Vy Was a mere subter 
fuge to secure a freer hand; 
determined to det Vv her 


, 
sea law [or 


to enjoy an im 
It was, 
gain time for a thorough war stocking of her 
The Germans fully that t 
empire must be won upon the seas. They believe that 
war must, And they b« 
that tl e mproved and more powe rful submarine Will mis 
The War Lord 


sea, and there he hopes to intrench } 


munity 


enemy. als 


are he 


convinced 


at last, bring a naval decision. 


this decision one favorable to them. 


taken to the 


imse 


with more far-reaching results than can be obt 


es on the land. 


ined 
If Germany is unable to f 
the abdication of the Mistress of the Seas and to esta! 
lish 
wild visions of Pan-Germanism are forever shatter 
The Britist Navy is, of « the 

block to Germar ion. When the 

the the midst of a hopeless race 
overtake the Grand Fleet. They prac 

August 4, 1914, and 
the development and production of sub 
the onl 
Germany could hope to undertake 


his arm 
a Master of the Seas in her high place, then 
‘ourse, 
ambit 
Germans were in 
this race after concentrated the 
energies upor f 
marines. submarine and the mine were 
weapons with which 
an off 


ensive on thesea; and theempire’s last ray of hope 


to-day is the outcome of a timely recognition of this 
They have manufactured 

almost upon the scale of shrapnel, and suon 
The 


sea mines 


rines almost upon the scale of aéroplanes. 


submarine has undergone a marvelous evolt 
in the last three years and the production of thes« 
craft has given rise to a huge industry. 
My brother, who has long been estab! 


ished i 
sol 


Germany as an American dentist, d to 
German Government in the early months 
war a device 


ol the 


of his invention for the ging 


ply 
piu 
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FLAVIUS BEST, PINXIT 


THE STORY OF A FASHIONABLE PORTRAIT PAINTER 


AN it be that the psycnic la Ly with the winter- o " 
pwiehtevebrovs sant? Dowe wall vine DY Corimme Lowe : 
to our names hose who have followed the f M 


s Josephus Best are inclined to think 


career of Fla 
They date the suc 


ss of this young px 


ILLUSTRATED ar 
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rail painter, not fr 

that dexterous tm 
canvas of | 

aanzky tne orcere 


face lit by tne glowir 
. ’ 

score before him, the 

sorcerer arm dipping 

down with its baton to 


bring I 


g up some more 
e! anted phrase of 
song—but from tt 

early occasion back ir 


Kittstown, Pennsyl 





Vania, wW ‘ Mr 
( Best i 
over the v r 
fire and ute 


It was five 
on a December n 
ingin the eighties. ar 


lige] } 
the little room, li 








withitskerosen¢ 





was very raw. Neve! 
theless, Mr. Cyru 


Best showed no sig 
ofimpatience. On the 
contrary, his attitud 
was that ol amar 


had previously beer 


erved to him Lester 





and Earle and Beverly 











and Gladys and Dal 


bert and Marjorie and 

















Phyllis and Ro When, therefor Doctor Templeton chairs outside. When they wanted anything portable these Save face, Flav,”” wh 
finally appeared in the doorway, the little fat maninthe patrons usual] valked three juare ip Main Street to R ho, like all the other 
Windsor chair looked up with serene confidence, the thoroughly up-to-date emporium of Frantz Brothe elf to a more active center of 
Doctor Templeton was a middle-aged bachelor who was Among these wial voluntes Major Bever the tax e store, had take 
generally grouchy when called out on a case—only the co tor, was the most faithf Alwa at four in the paternal me vl W herea 
t est sickne 1d ye 1de him that here was not noon he a ed th t! ! for pepe nit I | ! ! | te Wi 
e new plot a t! omi And when it ime to i it sever e eve r ‘ ‘ ye 
‘ ire he wa e the croupier of Monte Carlo raking iz more paper and nted ou he dete ‘ il ] 
the s} gb of metal. With the same grim ar tor ! ra Once Ma Beve ad } ‘ | 
face t pl in gathered in the reckle population of mower at Be and charged 1 eve ea My 
Kittstow! he effected cash settlement for fifte ‘ of e Be ‘ 
Well,” said he, looking down on Best, “you're out of carpet tach are 
the amateur-parent cla I gue A x darned, wo One evening ‘ he \ he ‘ ‘ t \ iwa 
red ttle ae f a mat ! i tea iked t i 1M fa ‘ j 
For the first time the parent showed e1 “Gee! after school and ene eu ’ 
aid he, That'll be hard « her, S was that set « C,ood eve ‘ ‘ ‘ i 
calling it Aline.” the counter ” - gy | f ‘ t é . 
“And what are you going to call it?” The tax collector stopp Never befor e } Melntyre 
“Flavius Josephus,” announced the little fat man. heard such an extraneous que ( wad 
“Hope he grows up one,” said the doctor with his “Wel he muttered a i little shamefaced b 
occasional laugh. might give me three c« rth of ther 
His wish was gratified. From the very first the infant As the boy sifted the tacl to a paper the ajor f | ’ ‘ 
upstal! eemed to get action from that name. In the first out a crumpied 4 rt Fla is I t, tnre { to I 
place e Was handsome I u second place he developed the cash drawer and j é 
one ol t ye npress ible mind hat are like paper Pret Neu ‘ ere! ! he | 
oO any 100s nged bit 1 intormatio Down ir he B ple anti i 
grade he was alwa tening to the recitatior of the A Maj ‘ lid He i é W 
rade, and as a re his whole hool career was a series of closed é i arawe I ‘ 
class SKIppings. The most remarkable thing about Flaviu he glare the | 
Josephus, however, was his talent for drawing At the age * Anything else I can do for you, ma 
of two he was doing chicker not the ream puffs on “You car e me chang i vha a \ b 
toothpicks generally filed under tl name by loving rela other b 
tives, but roosters with wattles, hens that rar By the “What change? asked Fla is pontely, \ 
time he was six he had found much more pretentious sit- “Why, that ninety-seven cents! 
ters, and at ten his colored drawings were the features of “Oh—that? Why, major, I thought of course > 
local institute week, paying something on that ! er you bought é Pak 
It was when he was in } igh school that his father’s busi- years ago. But if ' yu’re not os ne 1 ! t U 
ness began to trouble Flavius. As a fraternity house it was Already, however, Major Beverly was at the d es fif sand a 
all right. Every afternoon and night the dingy hardware Never in all his life did he enter it again. the the 
store was crowded with customers whose custom extended When a x k that eve g Flavius entered the I i 


only to the old ten-plate stove in the rear or the row of cheerful kitchen of his home the rest of the fan ily—early and just for d gy somett 
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From that time forth the hardware store became 


a means to an art education. 

he was twenty that the savings from his 
mall percentage that his father allowed him 
business of the store amounted to the 


dred that he 


creased 
considered necessary for three 
in the famous Prometheus League of New 
yarture from the business was made possible 
brother Roy from the drug store on 
ing him in charge. 
, that burnished autumn morning, to bid 

us he started for New York. 
a darned fool, Flav ,”’ remarked the fat-cheeked 
up at his brother on the train platform. 


It was this brother 


it better have put all that money back in the 


retorted Flavius as the 
“IT guess I can see farther 


vait and see if I am,” 
wal pulled out; 


heus League Flavius was launched im- 

tion known as the Pink Antique. Here 

room ranged with its grimy Venuses and 

urys, pliable young minds from Ohio 

na and North Dakota learn how to talk as they 

wad of eraser between their fingers, to 

nd George Moore, to sit in the top gallery 

erts and to refer to Botticelli as a high- 

ator. The very first thing that they master is 

at being uncomfortable is being professional, 

Flavius entered the room that first morning he 

yung men and women crouching about 

of Praxiteles on the platform like so many 

Some had their drawing boards pinned be- 

s of overturned chairs, but others scorned 

Paper on floor, they went for 
treece on elbows and knees, 

Usually it takes a student a year or more to finish with 
he Pink Antique. Flavius, however, cantered through the 
months. At the end of that time he entered 
the me started his first work in oils. 

That he drew a position between Levitzky, a 
young Russian Jew, and Tennant, a radical young New 
Englander. Tennant was immaculate in a white shirt. 
, on the other hand, wore a flowing tie and a blue 


e damp 
read Verlaine 


moprony cor 


lass of yt 


uch mechanism. 
lory of ¢ 


yurse in a few 


and 


n’s life class 
| 
k 


first wee 


La Vilzky 


fa 


smock that was stiff with paint’ Even without these 
Levitzky would probably have been a poor workman. 

“Ever dene anything in oils?” asked Tennant of Fla- 
vius. It was the third day that the class had been at work 
on its present model—a slim, dark young boy from the 
East Side. 

“No,” replied Flavius. 

“Then how did you know enough to put purple in that 
skin?” 

Flavius turned his handsome hazel eyes to his com- 
panion. “Why, it is purple, isn’t it?” 

“You're a smart young man,” commented Tennant. 
“My, Beadle is just going to eat you up! You're going to 
have Beadle, aren’t you?” 

“T guess so,” retorted Flavius; “everybody says he’s 
turned out more portrait painters than anybody in Amer- 
ica. Gee, wouldn't it be great toget to paint like that?” 

“Like Beadle? you know what 
Robert Louis Stevenson says about tushing. Beadle’s 
what I call the king of the tushers. He hasn't got much 
imagination or real feeling—he’s just one of your flip 
painters. He knows how to do a gentleman in a two- 
hundred-dollar dress suit or a lady with a Russian wolf- 
hound. But give me Tompkins every time—he’s not 
so clever as Beadle, but he’s thoroughly sound.” 

“Why not do like me—I take them both,” put in 
Levitzky, speaking round the two brushes in his mouth. 

He was talented with brushes as a dressmaker is with 
pins. 

“Of course you do, you grasping son of agun! And 
what does it get you? It’s like being between a bull 
and a barbed-wire fence. You never know which way 
to turn. No, young man,” and he turned to Flavius, 
“you'd better stick to Beadle.” 

In spite of this advice Flavius took Levitzky’s general 
hold on the situation and suffered the criticisms of the 
rival masters. Tompkins was the first of them to appear. 
A small man with mild mustaches, he created no such panic 
among the students as did the great Alonzo Beadle. Beadle 
was at this time a man of sixty—tall and broad-chested, 
and coming from his frilly white beard and mustaches with 
the same effect as a particularly large mutton chop from 
its paper fussing. 

On that first day he paused at Levitzky’s canvas. 
Standing before it for a moment, he twirled his great white 
mustaches, 

“An excellent start ——”" he boomed out at last, and 
Levitzky’s dark little eyes shone with triumph; “for a pink 
kangaroo!"’ he added dryly, and passed on to the next 
study. 

“Not a possible head at all!” 

“He’s always talking about possible heads,” whispered 
Levitzky to Flavius. ‘Old bore!” 

“Remember, students, that in painting a head you must 
be able to grasp it by the back of the neck.” Here the 
great man stepped back a few paces and gathered all his 
flock under that choleric blue eye. ‘‘ Now here is a drawing 
that is excellent ——” and Flavius could hardly believe 
that it was his own to which the master pointed. “There 

is a head that need to be 
afraid of the prize ring. Excellent 


‘ 


Oh, come now 


doesn’t 





“Now Here is a Drawing That is Excetient ———" and Flavius Could Hardly Believe 
That it Was His Own to Which the Master Pointed 
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draftsmanship there, 
boys! And don't 
afraid of drawing 
there are some people 
who are, you know. 
They think that if they 
can only stutter they 
can prove their God- 
given talent.” 

As Flavius walked away from that first criticism his 
head was swimming. Already he seemed to see himself 
painting at the rate of fifty thousand a year. And then as, 
with chin upraised, he strolled out to the corridor he came 
upon Tennant putting away his materials in a locker. 

“Aha, Best, what did I tell you? I knew Beadle was 
going to be crazy about you.” 

“But I thought you never listened to Beadle’s criticisms!” 

“Oh, every now and then I stroll in. You know what 
old Louis Quatorze said—that it was a wise thing to listen 
to what the majority had to say and then do the other 
thing. That’s the way I am with the flip school.” 

Though Flavius was always impressed by the young 
New Englander’s destructive criticisms he soon found the 
majority far too comfortable a van to leave for any bump- 
ing minority. As time went on Beadle made much of the 
young fellow’s work, and even those who looked down on 
mere barren facility admitted that he was born with an 
eye and a hand that would take him far. 

“Don't be afraid of using paint!’ Beadle used to say on 
his semiweekly days of inspection. ‘‘ Use house paints if 
you will—but don’t skimp. Remember always—a full 
brush, a full brush! No, Mr. Levitzky, I don’t mean by 
that that you have to put scabs on an innocent model's 
cheek. Look at this figure of Mr. Best’s now—how the light 
sweeps over the cheek, yet is absolutely part of it.” 

But the very picture that Beadle thus exalted was the 
subject of one of Tompkins’ most bitter criticisms. 

“A brilliant map of a young man’s face and figure,” said 
the tiny little man, pausing before Flavius’ study. “A 
most remarkable example of accurate drawing. But don’t 
be misled, students—accurate drawing is not always good 
drawing, and I feel here as if Mr. Best might have got the 
spirit of the thing better if he had exaggerated the 
flex of that running leg.” 

““But, Mr. Tompkins,” put in little Levitzky wistfully, 
“just look at the color.” 

“Yes, yes,”” assented Tompkins gloomily; ‘“‘very clever, 
I admit. But somehow I have the impression that this 
young man has treated human flesh as though it were a 
yard of dress goods—making it look shimmery and bril- 
liant and fashionable. It doesn’t look permanent—it 
doesn’t seem real. The trouble with your work, Mr. Best” 
he turned quite ferociously to the young man—“‘is that 
you haven’t enough vision. Your work is too ‘icily regu- 
lar’—know where that comes from? No? Well, I advise 
you to go out and get yourself a copy of Maud. It will do 
your painting good. Remember, gentlemen, you're get- 
ting your language here; but what is language worth if 
you haven’t some idea to express? Read—meet people 
go to symphony concerts—throw your minds open to 
every kind of beauty in the world. Then perhaps you will 
have something to say with these little tubes of paint!” 


be 


“Tell Me, Hi,"’ Said She; “What 
Kind of Itlustrations are You 
Going to Have Fiav Do for Your 
New Novei?"* 


’ 


Say, 











Lor g after the others had gone Flavius gered here ir 
the great bare room before his discredited anva He had 
been so proud of it; it had seemed to him so tl oroughly 
satisfactory. And now here was this Nehemiah of a critic 
thundering at him to bring in some dim, unknown dimer 





sion Vision? How c« ild he g d and wistful 
as a little boy, he stood there starir g until he was roused 
by a step through the empty halls. It was Tennant, con 

ing back to look for one of his brushes: and Tennant, see- 


ng the gloomy young figure, cam 
about the flanneled shoulders. 





ver and put an arm 





‘Come, old man,” said he “don't brood over being the 
fauliless painter. We'll go out and get you some visior 
What do you say to the Symphony Concert to-night? 
They’re playing Schubert's Unfinished. We'll buy twenty 
ive-cent seats Way up on toy And I'll tell you what you 
do come home with me for supper. My sister and I have 
a little place on Stuyv Square.” 

Sister!" echoed Fl I] neve ew you had one 

Tennant laughed people dor KnOoW she has a 
brother.”’ 

The moment he saw Ethel Tennant, Flavius inderstood 
that remark. At the first Sight of those he idering blue 


eyes Sue Weatherly, the recognized peach of Kittstow: 


Sue, who with a companion deft] ! n for her fre 


Kied 
no and squinty gra. 1 1+ ' nda y 
Se 3 i qjull \ gray eyes used in UP and adow I 
front of the hardware store for a glimpse of him— was con 
] } ; 
pletely forgotter With Sue he hada iVs bet the ug 
it his eas Here noweve ‘ g who filled ou 
] + 
vith eve love ord and ] ed the doors upor 
yu SO that you could te mne of er In suffocated 
light } at ther yes) n th 
deligt ne sat ere sumTy oO e l the si ng room 
and was unable to speak more than a sentence or t 
supper ho ever, iS a relaxing lteature. This 


served on 2 Colonial drop-leaf table, and there were blue 


dishes, and eggs done in some wor ashion. and — best of 


‘ a ‘ 
all—candles with shades of Chinese blue As they sat 


down Ethel Tennant looked over at him and said swee thy 


“Roger tells me you are very gifted, Mr. Best.’ 
His gloom of the afternoor wept even through the 
enchantment of her presence “You wouldn’t have 


thought so,” said he, “if you could have heard old Ton 
kins going for me this afternoor 

“Tompkins! Oh, what do you care about him? Beadk 
is the only great master the Prometheus League has.”’ 

He met her eyes but the sweetness of them was too sh arp, 
and with a panicky blush he dropped his own to his plate. 

“You know, Best,” said Roger, helping himself to egg 


*“my sister is very practical. Shesa i portrait painter who 
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He Met Her Look Squarety; and Then, All of a Sudden, Something Turned Inside of Him 
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AIMOUFRLA GE =By Will Irwin 


word in the English language—and by 
orrupt dialect of our mother tongue 
British Isles, the pure and yet im- 
irrent in North America. As soon as this 
resumes his civilian activities, the 
new editions of those diction- 


not 


rommy 
ting out 
vainly believe, is embalmed the stand- 

of the world And in the C 
comment of “argot” or 
of disreputability, will 
Doubtless it will make its way, 
nto those purer repositories of the 
on or Ne WwW y ork; 
and the first 
the Front will be camouflage. The 


section, 
“slang” or 
other mark 


for we are send 


rance just now, new 


unknown, even to the French, three 
thing it represents was absolutely 
yronounced, at present, French fashion, 


1}~-00-flazh,”” the first a being short, asin cat; 


yroader, a n harm 
a rare and obscure 
But 


The scene 


ad along tor centunes, 
iaving several meanings, mostly slang 
i] business it signified make-up. 
’arisian theaters carried it with them to the 
slang; for just about that time 
Europe began to introduce a new branch of 


in army 


The aéroplane, hovering over battles 
had arrived. It 
strategy impossible. 


made the old 
No longer 
obliged merely to guess 


a god, 
hioned maneuvers of 
1 general on the defensive 


vent intended to attack in the center or to 


ri ppor 
utflank. Just as soon as the enemy column began 
ws came to the other side by aéroplane. 
the aéroplane had an invidious 
ammunition 
ampments, and, when they were found, 
ry fire that destroyed them. 


than tnat 
of discovering batteries, 
troop ef 
ting the batte 
for keeping off the aéroplane, there was only one 

t this power of the air— conceal your batteries, 

ips or encampments—in short, make up 
as a young actor, about to impersonate an 
up his face with false whiskers, light grease 
By the first winter of the 
The British, as they worked up 
idopted the method and learned the word. 
they 
ocabulary of the British Army; it was new, 


irned-match lines. 


‘re at it. 
iaving none other for the process 


ceptible to a great variety of metaphorical 
st accounts the British soldiers were working 
verb and adjective. 
for any variety of concealment—moral, spirit- 


ntellectual 


The ise it as a noun 


intentions on the lady,” said a 

ubaitern the other day, humorously describing a 
ion of his extreme youth. A private, making re- 
ng throng from a seat before a Parisian 
called a bleached blond lady “one of those camou- 
‘lL camouflaged myself in a shell hole 
said another, describing the time when a 
swooped down and turned loose a 
mm his working party. 


camouflaged my 


on Lhe pass 
1 brunettes.” 
ight, 


1 
thane 


The Work of Military Make-Up Men 


J' ST camouflage,” remarked another Briton briefly, 
e ymmenting upon the German shift in political leaders 
gy to us at the end of July. There he laid 
Camouflage of the war landscape is not 
known to Armageddon, This is a war of 
camouflage politi- 
financial, camouflage diplomatic. These 
practiced on the other side of the 


mignt perhaps be better described by our old 
" re ’ 


at was so puzzlin 

ld na trut 
variety 

flage in the intellectual sphere 


amou } 
} ‘ 
rmouflage 


ot the art, as 


, to merely physical camouflage, before 

y of the war the best scene painters of 
the best painters, not a few of the best 
were busy with the problems of con- 
hout going too deeply into the scien- 
stion— every painter knows that any 

ngle color at all, but a blend of many 
and mauves and violets in the 

The colors of Nature are 
lso, runs to wavy, broken and 
the first steps in the process of 


SA ape 


vas to camouflage guns and other 


ne painters experimented, and viewed 
By the 
ost of the guns and motor transports 
id been painted after a pattern that 
They were striped with 


experiments from aéroplanes. 


Vilian uses 


greens, browns, dull yellows; sometimes with pinks and 
blues. But the stripes were not regular. All lines of union 
were wavy or broken. Nor did the colors meet each other 
sharply. For a little distance they were blended. The 
pattern, if pattern it can be called, resembled very remotely 
the marbling sometimes seen inside the binding of books. 
It looked more, perhaps, as though someone had poured 
a few bucketfuls of paint, hit or miss, over guns and 
transports. 

Though the horse has been pretty nearly counted out in 
this war, he is still used sometimes in sectors of the Front 
where the army meets peculiar conditions So the horses, 
also, were camouflaged —painted with tinted whitewash, 
which would not affect their skins, 
stripes. The results, though exactly what the 
expected, were a surprise to the layman. I myself have 
often passed within a rod of a painted gun and never 
noticed it 
presence, or until it was fired. 

The peculiarities of the landscape were always minutely 
often 


in those same irregular 


artist 


until some soldier called my attention to its 


studied before painting operations began. So it 
happens that a battery, shifted from 
remote point, had to wait for a new coat of paint. Nea 

invisible in the old landscape, it would attract attention in 


one sector to 


the new because its color value was not right. 


How Cameras Pierce Disguises 


HE craft of camouflage went on developing; and pres- 
ently the camoufleurs hit on one of the best protective 
their bag of tricks. As the impermanent 
trenches of the Western Front became permanent war 
residences, the roads by which transports travel were all 
camouflaged; and not only against aéroplane observers, 
but against balloons and artillery observation posts. Now 
as one approaches the Front he knows that he is in the 
shell zone through the fact that his automobile is running 
behind a screen. 

In conditions such as prevailed at the Somme battle, 
last autumn, when herbage, trees and villages had been 
battered into one wilderness of mud, the road camouflage 
is of the color of a dirty gunny sack; in the green country, 
which now lies behind most of the Western Front, the color 
is green, interspersed, on the principle of broken colors and 
lines, with brown and yellow. 


devices in 


Of course such road protection does not absolutely blind 
the enemy; but it does greatly hamper him. 
plane, in order to see what is doing on that road, must get 
absolutely overhead. Long ago the enemy has mapped 
and plotted every foot of the ground behind your lines. 
He has the range of that road, and whenever his guns have 
nothing else to do they try to tear it up. 

But tearing up the road merely gives your working 
parties a little extra work at road mending. What the 
enemy would like to do is to catch the road when it is full 
of transports. Except by accident he do that, 
unless he sends up an observation aéroplane to hover 
directly overhead and direct his batteries. And aéroplanes 
cannot be steadily detached from more important work for 
this auxiliary service. Whatever happens along that road 
is invisible to the watchers in the captive balloons and to 
the observation stations. 

The painted camouflage of guns served for a time; but 
the eyes of aérial observers became sharper with practice, 
and the camera also was called to their aid. The spur of 
necessity made the science of photography take a long 
jump forward. Here I myself must camouflage; in this 
particular, as in several others, I may not tell all I know 
lest I perhaps give the enemy information on some point 
upon which he is not already informed. 

Astronomers learned long ago that photographic observa- 
tion was better than that of the inaccurate imagination- 
haunted human eye. The controversy over the canals of 
Mars, for example, is based on the study of thousands of 
photographs. Those young laboratory assistants in white 
uniforms, whom H. G. Wells has described in one of his 
books on the war, sat just behind the lines, developing, 
printing and studying the results. A gun camouflaged by 
protective colorati a, and thus invisible to the casual eye, 
often came out quite plainly on the negative. 

That also proved inadequate after a time. Guns are 
there to shoot. Aérial observers—here is where the eye 
beats the camera— would see the flashes, and report that 
there seemed to be a battery in 26 Z, or some other enig- 
matic combination of numbers and letters. So usually, 
when there was a hostile observation plane above, the con- 
cealed guns remained silent and all activity in their region 
ceased. But this, possible to long-range guns engaged in 
tearing up enemy roads or methodically battering down a 
distant position, was not entirely possible to the shorter- 
range guns employed against infantry or trench positions. 
When there is an attack, when the call comes for curtain 


The aéro- 


cannot 
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fire, you have to shoot, camouflage or no camouflage. So 
the camoufleurs took to Quaker guns. That devic 
of wood painted like a cannon 
War, 
There is nothing, except 
in warfare 
the Indians. 
of old ruses, the savants of war introduced great improve- 
A battery, plainly under suspicion of the enemy, 
was interspersed with dummy guns. 


] 
log 
a log 


was used in our Civil 
and even before. 

the aéroplane, absolutely new 
Even the art of camouflage was practiced by 


In this, however, as in the other resurrections 


ments. 
They were camou 
flaged like the and in appearance they 
the a harmless bomb, a device borrowed from the 
moving-picture producer, was exploded at the muzzle. Ir 
dusty regions, like the Carso or Picardy, 


rest fired like 


rest 
where the firing 
of a cannon kicks up the dust, a bellows was used to add 
the last of realism; only the dummy gun was a 
little more carelessly served than its fellows. When prying 
aircraft overhead, some little the 
gunners never too obvious a trick, lest the true nature of 
the game betray itself 


party 


touch 


were careless trick of 


revealed a man, an ammunition 
, a glimpse of the gun muzzle. 

The duel of wits between the camoufleurs and their ene- 
mies, the photographers, between the 


critics, went on. 


artist 

A slight difference in the detail of a new 
photograph, compared with an old one, became tremen- 
dously significant. 

For example: Within the German lines, fronting a fa- 
Now a wood 
about the most effective piece of natural camouflage known 
interlaced 
branches, blending with the prevailing brown and green of 


One 


mous French position, was a bit of wood. 


to modern warfare. Its brown-and-green 


the ground, produce optical uncertainty day this 
wood was photographed and nothing suspicious was found 
Photographed again, a brown streak showed about one of 
made in the night by the 
Evidently there had been a lot of 


It was a new path, 


and horses. 


the edges. 
feet of met 
trafficking about that wood. Further photographs showed 
the streak growing plainer and plainer. Traffic 
dently The 
planes to bomb the wood; 
up. 

So minute now is the search for paths, 


was € 


keeping up. French, overnight, sent aéro- 


and an ammunition dump 
went 
ating spots 
of military use, that every precaution Is taken to preserve 
the landscape 


the cooks approach by a trench roofed with sod; but this 


Sometimes the ammunition carriers and 


cannot always be arranged. 


Trenches and Buildings Simulated 


\ J HEN snow falls the whole system of camouflage must 

be changed; for dead white is a mightily uncompromis- 
ing background, showing up the smallest shadow, and this 
contrast is stronger than the trick on vision played by any 
screen. The covering has to be changed to a solid, 
mat. This has the disadvantage of blinding the gunners to 
everything except the quarter of the sky just before them. 

One main function of aircraft observation is to discover 
and map the enemy trench system, preparatory to an 
attack. In a general way it may be said that no general 
orders an attack before he and his subordinates, down to 
the captains of the line, know almost exactly what they 
are going to encounter. I learn from Belgium that the 
Germans, in preparing for an attack on a French or Britis! 


white 


position, have often dug an exact duplicate of the trenc! 
system they intended to take, and rehearsed their attack 
ing divisions for weeks beforehand. 

Now it is extremely hard to camouflage a trench. In the 
nature of things it is an aggressive piece of engineering 
To defend it the firing must be keptup every day. Further 
it must be open to the sky. But a trench system, as dis- 
tinct from a single trench, may be camouflaged by digging 
fake trenches, so laid that they will seem to the military 
logic of the opposing intelligence department a part of th« 
real trench 
innumerable 
trenches and nothing else; 
real use. 

The long, thin, strange world behind the lines became 
not only a world of tragedy and heroism, of noise and 
barbed wire, of strange, grotesque gashes in the earth, but 
also a world of illusion and fake. Most useful buildings 
were camouflaged by painting the familiar irregular stripes, 
studied to blend with the landscape, on their roofs. 

There has been much building in the zone of operations 
sheds, barracks, headquarters, and the like. To go no 
further into detail, there has also been some fake building. 
The camoufieurs, expert scene painters, stretch on 
bare ground in an appropriately short time a very con- 
vincing imitation of a roof. With a few large domestic 
utensils lying about, such a house looks very realistic from 
the air. Of course it is usually camouflaged with stripes, 
but a little carelessly 


system. The Germans, at least, have dug 
renches of this sort. At first, they were mere 


often they were too shallow for 


can 


and yet not too carelessly. 
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Trench camouflage is another branch of the art It is night he made measurement A few nights later the r Hef at e Ge 
not a part of the war within the war between camoutlage tree wa iW | ind @ realist ! tat ! b ‘ ent i N Via 
and aé@roplane except i directly; for, after all, the uéro \\ illet-} ' i per t t act i i " W hie é 
plane is the first cause of the locked trenches, of sic ge War- merely ty] al of a hundred milar tr Lake the G r 
fare on a world seale. Yet, in the camouflage used during The snipe between the lines, and the tre raid 1 " ‘ { me ‘ ‘ \ 
| day by -day trench warfare, the artists and scene painters make up tne ‘ is [ n y the w i ye x 
of Europe have introduced some of their prettiest tricks. back to its origir meaning. Uniform f are ‘ ype 
Only recently did I realize how much the outward ap- themselves a kind of camouflage. The Germa 1e-gTree Having 
pearance of front trenches has changed during the past gray, the Italiar ve-gra the French hor ! le, Une yp ng office ‘ 
year. A trench is a ditch with a parapet built above the British and American khaki—are all designed f te tra t At night he carried these 
earth in front. Usually the parapet is made of sandbags, _ tive oratior Perha onsidering the litior f ance i No M La ‘ ‘ g 
which stop rifle fire. Now in the beginning the trenct modern wariare, the British unilorm, being ed like ind the } te (rt tray pDiaced one 
builders, taking a workmanlike pride, made the parapets mud, has been most successful of all; just as Fre hor efore ea t. Then f the p leaf of « 
like good brickwork, laying the bags with absolute regu blue, blending ell with the distant landscape, would b« ‘ ‘ t tre 
larity, carefully evening the tops At regul ntervals best ‘ é ‘ ng, and just a e Ge ‘ iH ‘ é awl f tage 
there were loophoies. ene watching with hig! form best ind maitior Phe the ha signa n nN ached 
: power field glasses, could spot the loophole at once and however isua eheve that lt ! ‘ ea VW ‘ eM ‘ i i \ 
1 Keep up a constant on then ike sdopt i i ‘ ea t 
Moreover, a smoothly even top to the parapet betrays In night operatior nowever, the white lace tatau earest tray ihe t eal hilt k 
; at once the head of a careless man; whereas, if the top be a casian ma \ e under the se r ‘ y ex ect i 
broken, irregular line, that head, in the fleeting instant the flare eve vner niliorm bi is with the la ‘ ‘ i (rt i ‘ l ’ 
4 which a sniper has for his work, may appear a flickering So those raiding or scouting parties wl iv t betwee the Ge : er ‘ ed ag | 
shadow. Hundreds of miles of regular-laid old trenc} para the trenche it nig ng that w ef ‘ ‘ ‘ 1used r | 
pets have been torn up by night, under the direction of mile strip of No Mar Land a world of curiou ecret fla f the first t the trapper ated | Atti " 
camoufleurs, and replac ed by trenches more dece ptive crawling activities, usually blacken their faces and hand i the se i he hired ind got! t 
Without going extensively into the practices of our side, with the standard burnt rk of the negro minstré I 
let me say that the system now mainly employed by the Gallipoli the British found that the Turkish snipers, who Tricks That Change With the Seasons 
Germans is very effective A well-constructed German worked mainly from tree were wearing gra green u 
trench looks to French or British observers like a section of forms a! i had painte i their faces greer _— ARATE Germar niper wa " rned t act 
: the city dump. Its outline appears broken, irregular, care- The most inger is and picture 1¢ bit of work of L t appear The t er went wn the line at night 
| less. Its front is spotted and littered with rubbish—broken I have heard, in t lepartment of war, wa nceived and r g the same t ever use, | rades belie 
bottles, old rusty tin cans, pieces of twisted sheet iron; executed many mont ago by a Canadian trapper, wl he ‘ ia Ge ar é Af i t 
| even discarded boots and pieces of cloth ng. knew nothing al it art it did Know the trich i? N? brought back ! tra I ng t Vork the sarne ig 
game. He came fr the w f the British Northwest but e Ge perceiving that me ‘ gone 
A Canadian Trapper’s Fine Work to enlist. Being a ert t, he was granted by the Ne t the next night and pull eir stake 
British, who recognized | jua tions aS a snipe al t i ‘ ating an ea ta board 
AY by day and week by week, of course, from the oppo- unusual privilege E juipped with a regular service rifl i my primitive, thougn ingé ] an iflage ul 
4 site trenches the observers of the Allies are watching he was allowed to bring along also his old-fas} ned pum] irse the trapper was himsell car iflaged n ne fired, 
; those fascinating, dangerous, long mounds, and trying to lever repeater, he knew like the palm of his hand me one of a dozen tr borrowed from the Indians or 
puzzle them out. Direc before you, as you see it through Now in the sector where his battalion found itself a te e the ir began. Of these m« , 
your glass, is a section of trench sprinkled with tin cans. tragic and curious thing kept happening. An undue nur é ea if e the ens ’ 
Some point toward you; som ; ber of scouts, s it exploring in No Man’s Land, failed t the M f the lepentd on trick é é 
may have no bottom-—may te toretu In the earchlights out, no fl iy t on ble ng a man with | gs, asa 
through which a German rifle t- the Canadiar vou ea from the German tre ne ard biend h the lig ar na gi ig 
} ing. Or the rifle may be in that hollow dent of the parapet’s and in the morning e field glass would reveal the yut ‘rencl imouflage, like the camouflage of gu: chang 
surface which throws such a deep shadow, or behind that lying dead, out between the lines. th the seasor Whe now falls on No Man's Land the 
piece of sheet iron. No one can tell, unless the Germans The trapper started to puzzle this out Finall ne lace I pat need not be Diackened; Dut I r blue 
nake a mistake; the smoke of a modern rifle is not visible noticed one px. liar thing: Near the body of each dead or Kha inilorn now up with tatal clearne inder a 
t enough to betray the fact, even if you have your glass on man was a low stake, which might have escaped the earchlight. Hence it happened, in the winter of 1915-1 
the very spot when the sniper fires. attention of a eye it ibtl e mal and ir i that a spruce ing British officer arm general 


Concerning Allied camouflage of front trenches [I shall broken scattered objects lic No Man’s Land. Thatnight, store ina French city near to the Western Front ar asked 
not speak, except to say that it is eq ially clever. care fully swinging ie Ol ali stakes, he went ex} ring ea nished slesiady Io! 


All day and all womer night 





night, of course, sni- dresses Ar gre ze 
pers of both sides lie Fi = wit! nigt a] t 
in wait to plug any ~ Sart a ; : ] match r} ale 

t man who carelessly ady fille 

/ sticks up his head. g order ght 
But most of the ef- ate t ressed 
fective sniping, after in th tlandis! 

all, proceeds from No ‘ ume | ‘ 
Man’s Land or from successf P } 

; elevated points just raid 

behind the trench These are t 
line. Both classes of rather t ar t 
snipers must conceal the artist y the 
themselves DY all i ind ¢ 
the tricks known to De ‘ cene 
ted Indian war- te re eve 
fare, with a few civ- | ot o th 
ilized improvements. tret ‘ ‘ 
In assisting them the the area te 
camoufleur is at his Here . 





h subtlest. Here is an 


instance that has 








been published, and i t t 
is, therefore, fair I ) 
1 game: . ‘ é 
In the landscape, 


' ° grown wearily ta- 
miliar to the Ger- 
mans, stood a dead 
tree, its top and 
branches shot away. 
An artist from the 
chool of camoufleurs 
came up by orders 
one night and 








crawled, with his lit- . ‘ 
tle box of water col- 

ors, to a point, itself , 
camouflaged, be- ' 

tween the lines. 

When daylight came ' 

he made a painting ; 
of that tree as it , 





must appear to the He Thought They Were All Pikers! Concluded on 
The next Page 106 











Germans 





; 


omance ! 


Insel di 


ad sold out long ago. 


rooming 
hotel 
outel 
the Tenderloir 
Ter 
and 


lights burn 


art of the 

eady 
the white in the little space 
cabaret and roof show, new dance 


een, TI 
le 


eater! 
iwit 
all be sampled there; and there, too, is romance 
face of 
is romance, 
the 
Fifth, 


maitre de danse 


es, long nights and short, stale days, 


ind o 
youth under a 
And there, in the 
blo« k 


ding its bright 


sguise; Dut it 
st building in 
Avenue were the studios of T. 
ige T and Poor Butterfly. 
‘itheridge Tilson’s name was well known to the 
world, but Faded photo- 
“'T. Titheridge Tilson in the Making,” a Tilson 
Eton jacket, hung among the framed di- 
ertificates on his walls; a cut of a godlike 


smartest between 
and 
ilson, 


his face was not. 


7 


oung man urged you in his advertisements to “ toddle 


1y"’; but if there ever was a real Tilson he 
Tilson’s was a machine now, a 
mplete machine making money with the world at war, 
penny out of the dying dance craze 
day and night. So the dancing world 
id room for one Tilson’s, and only one. 
n's still, but Poor Butterfly is not there. 
that up-to-date establishment forever, 
she was named; gone, and the fox 
sier now, and a rather sulky bru- 
Tilson’s; cannot 
story of Poor Butterfly; but it isa 


street, 


gone where we 


under a low-hung chandelier, in a 

light 
closing time at Tilson’s, past six on a 
but all day a faithful procession 
massive blonde who took their 
the outer office, and through 
ree dancing rooms beyond, where three 
different tunes at where 
ng the last fox trot of the last lesson of 
} Poor 


ifternoon: 
past the 
ive desk in 
+} 
ved three once; 
piu 
' 


through closed doors 


re room the air was full of ghosts 
: too tired to die; little whispered 
and 


tune 
a scent of rice powder and san- 
ip an unending fight with the warm 
ld not kill. Here you could feel the 
ole dancing world, a world that was tired, 

this was the waiting room of T. Tith- 
“Why 
Limp 
ck ruffles, pale under her rouge, 


f the specialists was eighteen 


f instructors, specialists 


your dancing at Tilson’s!” 
ve staff drooped on the window 
o danced, the only thing in this 
tired, was the reigning beauty of 

e Donahue— Poor Butterfly. 
tly beautiful; and if anybody 
hair was modishly tight and 
penciled; but under a faithful 
»wder two freckles showed on her 
p-tilted nose—a dear, disturbing Irish 
d the small full lips that laughed, and 
crinkled and laughed, were a little girl’s 
ild, but, when she danced to this tune, a 
a boy, in the boy's open-throated white 
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blouse and the short-swinging blue 
skirt that she wore to a lunch counter 
or the Ritz, to work, play, or to break 
hearts in, brown hands on narrow hips, 
she stepped, poised and swayed, up- 
lifted, part of the music. Music that 
floated and dipped and rose and laughed 
and sighed, and held the butterfly soul 
of a dancing girl, and of real butterflies; 
butterflies bound to flutter to earth at 
last, but mocking, untouchable 
safe for their little hour in 
golden butterflies. 
Breathless pink, 
perched on an ink-stained desk 
by the window at last, ashamed 


and 
the sun; 


and she 


of her performance, but 
touched with the magic 
of it still. 

‘It’s a good tune. 
Got a good swing,” she 
said. ‘They can play 
it at my funeral. I 
could die dancing to 
it. . . . I tell you, 
Miss Trevor, I’ve got 
no date to-night.” 

“Rich man, 
man?’’ said 
Trevor. 

“Ask at the office if 
you don’t believe me.” 
Above the 
blond head a sign gave warning that it was contrary to the 
spirit of the school to arrange for outside instruction, but 
added that such arrangements could be made at the office; 
and there the manageress rented out the staff of specialists 
for ten dollars an evening. “I’m going to stay | and 
clear out my locker. I’ve got no date.” 

“Rich man, poor man?” her friend insisted. 
Harry?” 

“Call him Mr. Van Buren,” the beauty directed. 

“Grandpa! You can’t tell me what to call Van Buren. 
He was my meal ticket before he was yours, and a Tilson 
meal ticket before he was mine; the prize meal ticket; 
he’s got all of five million, baby. 

“You've got his number, and you can call it up any 
hour, day or night; but you can’t tell me anything about 
Van Buren, baby—or Harry.” 

“Harry who?” said the beauty demurely. 

“Who? Who's the cutest little tango pirate that ever 
came off a farm and owned Tilson’s? Who was dancing 
with you half the night last night at the Empire? Your 
promising young fellow instructor, Harry Leroy.” 

“A girl has got to practice steps with her dancing part- 
ner,” said the beauty with dignity. “But Harry has not 
got much money or time to spend on me, or I on him, 
working all day and half the night, and paying six dollars 
a week out of fifteen for a third-floor back, where I can’t 


poor 


Miss 


beauty’s 


ere 


“Grandpa? 


The Tense Circie Saw a Tableau of the 
Dance, Dramatic and Protonged 
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see gentlemen friends. Where do you think I see so much 


of Harry?” 

‘I don’t know; but you do.” 

“‘Miss Trevor! Marie!’’ Freckles paled under mount- 
ing pink; but the beauty insisted obstinately, 
like a child caught stealing jam and not confessing, “I've 
got no date to-night.” 

“To-night!” Miss Trevor’s voice changed, and the 
beauty found herself wriggling like a real butterfly on a 
pin, caught between two strong, beringed hands, held by 


ad yrably ° 


eyes that were asking her now no light question of to-night, 
but a graver listened, blond head drooping, 
brown, restless hands tight-folded, shabby heels no longer 
beating time to her tune. “ Rich man, poor man, Butter- 
fly? The last Friday dance,”’ Miss Trevor went on, ‘“‘is 
just two weeks from to-night. And that’s the end of the 
year—your year, Butterfly.” 
The light of unforgotten tri- 
umphs flashed intothe beauty’ 


one; she 


demure eyes, then died under 
drooping lids ‘Your year, 
like it was mine. Mine once!” 

‘You're popular now, Miss 
Trevor.” 

“Your year to the 
earth! It can’t twice. 
Nobody told me so, and that’s 
why I'm telling you. Do 
want to be here two year 


ow! 


come 
ou 


now, old, like I 
No! 
me, 
Tilson’s, you and 
queer you 
Yes? Then listen. 
you: This is your, 
in, to get } 
What do you want? Grandpa? 
Harry? 

**Harry!’’ Miss 


closed her eyes. + I 


getting 


Do you know you've got 


the same as you've got 
little 
Butterfly? 
I'm tell 


your 
ways 
Ing 
} 


ear lO cas 


What you want. 


—_— 
see a wal ‘ 
up flat, twins, boiled cabbage 
and a 
Harry Leroy and a wedding 
ring—or grandpa? I’m not 
kidding you. I don’t want y« 

to kid y lf Ther 
wedding ring in the picture o 
grandpa, but there’s five mil- 
lion dollars. You're wiser than 
you look. I don’t need to tell 
you what you could do with 
money —or grandpa.’ 

“No.” 

Miss Trevor gazed 
blond baby curls and sighed. 
““Money, money, money! 
said. ‘‘That’s what this 

place makes me want. I don’t 
know who runs it or owns it; 
but, whoever does, I hate him sometimes. I hate 


handsome husband; 


ourself, es 


f 


the beauty said. 


at her 


she 


him; and I want to see you get away from him, 
Butterfly, and get out of here safe with ] 
and your youth and money too. You just 
You've got to choose, Butte rfly . Riel 
man?” 

In the dancing rooms the last lesson of the day was end- 
ing, ending with the sudden groaning collapse of an 


our | ‘s 
get this: 


mal 


poor 


over- 
worked protesting phonograph and a loud murmur of talk; 
but the two girls were The Butterfly’s brown 
hand closed lightly over Miss Trevor's. 

“Rich man, poor man?” her sweet 
Get this: I've got to choose between the tnat 
the most for me and—the man I love.” 

Ten minutes later the Butterfly stood on tiptoe bef 


still alone. 


shy voice sa 


re 
a cracked mirror and powdered her nose. 

Only ten minutes later, but the select staff and 
Trevor were gone. 
her, lit through uncurtained windows by a glimmer of whit 
Behind a carved screen, a hidden blot on her 


tha 


lat Miss 
Tilson’s was empty and dark round 
e 
street lights. 
elegant surroundings, was a 
trickle of cold water from 2 leaky tap and a cake of ) 
laundry soap. Here she had rolled 
splashed and scrubbed, then shaken down her elaborate 
coiffure and attacked her thick, straight r with a frag- 
ment of broken comb from her locker? and now 
powdered and penciled again, 
forcibly scrubbed clean at a kitchen sink. Miss Trevor and 
her good advice were gone. Standing there, still from her 
chic fair head to her shabby feet, shy lips smiling, shy eyes 
keeping their secrets, she looked what she was, a creature 
too wild and rare for Miss Trevor or Tilson’s to know what 


cracked hand basin, w 


up her sleeves and 


was 


but as pink as a child 













































































meant happiness or pain, poison or food to her—a but- 1 never paid this ‘ I . 
tert aughe and lessed ) ] I ! | { ‘ } 
( Outside an elevator stopped, far down an echoing cor- i see the womar " ig ‘ 
ridor, and as ep came nei and the sound of a soft a t wit! é tour nights : eh 
whistled bar of a tune t ne and she opened the ne } ¢ wa gz mm ‘ t 
{ door ‘ et a Waite ' ‘ ‘ 
“Mr. Le roy!”’ she said, curts g, surprised, half mus t one l ‘ ‘ 
eal omedy duchess, half naught hiid, and wholly charm them; and some ‘ ere and ali the g ire ‘ r “A ‘ 
ing not that I want t ‘ K ‘ \ ‘ ‘ 
Mr. Har the king of T yn stood in the ‘You are, Ha ‘ 
doorway Was a ing mar checks, a very U l ar a Di hit 1 Wi ‘ ‘ ‘ 
young man in surprising but discreet red checks. It with to-night \ Buren? Ba é e se 
would have been ard to say whi nad t I here! He aug leen, | rn N ‘ ‘ ‘ ea ‘ 
his beautiful pointed nails, his beautiful s nity, by bot s. “lL apologize. I are é 
sleek black hair, or s eyes— brown eve his straight I ug now And I’: t | t } 
face and too | beautiful eyes tl! m this place tha 1cie ( OKed, a l ! ( { ‘ b 
/ King of Tilson’ gs reigr Di I piace Filson n le S ! The gy giare ‘ ‘ its ‘ ‘ { 
| eyes that were not like a kin but a sul boy Snow, as gioom as if he saw a re lace there, the face of an en ~ er G a e rm ‘ 
he looked at the queen then he smiled the w e-t ned smile tha 1 he ed ‘ r ‘ ‘ ‘ 
3 “Oh, you knew I’d come! But I did ome to dinner,”” make him king All right now? More sl e, Mr ‘ e cf ‘ ‘ ‘ 
the king said severely Lert Mrs. Lero f Le oy & Ler dance al ‘ N 
' “Then what's that in your pocket, Ha She flushed, |} i contrad his g waking ‘ . 
“Nothing,” said the king. “‘When ar gets a girl's I don’t war j el wit! ) ‘ t \t é ‘ ‘ y 
door slammed in his lace he went ] sophical to-night I've somet y tote vu, He ‘ ‘ ‘ é ‘ 
“he can’ forgive ner Just because he tf a note Irom her The hnishe tne let ie meaia t t Lite i i 
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| Come Now lool Sure, Harry ‘ t g silence ‘ va 
In the corner dat ng room, sacred to trial lessons, dark Sure! La & Le You and m« ° ( ent ‘ ‘ the ¢ t ! he 
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if shadows deep in them, wi , " 
it unguarded glance but he rT elie! 
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/ and silences that meant n rl Mr 
I ‘To Ler & Le \ Git i \ e Vat 
ignored the toa He el Bure girl i 
To you and me, ther me I i he 
}s girl that could make the maz lid at ‘ 
dance act before e girl t pea u ‘ he 
and got me,” he added with lar r ‘ em 
| “If you tl NnK you can n d t ud 
vaudeville with you } S} It , ant 
arguing Oh, be good - 
“Tam good. \ t me i 
l an ‘ All t! It’ 
Just like our « f el ‘ 
I'm sick of pi ny ua t 
his eyes said more. 
‘Then pla 
: not playing 
j berries are ' 
\ ake. | made it 
> 1 That Ss m new 
, tove.”’ It wa - , 
} thar n’ a 
' | ne dge Pilse $ oie . 
: nd you burned e 
| your finger. Poo 
iy little finger!’ 
i" ‘Let gomy hand! 
ji Give me a drink, t 
i please , 
Harry!” Drinking 
daintily from the 
pottie in his hand, 
she had seen the 
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Yan Buren!” 
| you all it means. You aren’t ready to hear 
You're a little girl that hasn’t grown up. Don’t 


ip 

is neither cool nor remote flashed into his 
he used his name, but: 

‘ll be good,” he said meekly. “After all 

oung man with brown velvet eyes at my castle 


’ She flushed indignantly; then showed 
y,”’ she corrected demurely 


> 


‘an’t I have one real drink now?” she 


he indicated the ginger-ale 
but 


: in any glasses you like; 
Supper later at Hector’s, and one white- 


eS; 
you'll dance your dinner down first. 
at unholy messes you eat when you 


f having you spend money on me. 
you pay for me at Tilson’s, though 
if they knew I met you here without it.” 

or training for a poor man's wife? Poor 


why I won't let 
we my job 
Wartime thrift 


vith brown vel : i 


et eyes 
that’s all.” 
with the 


ing the quick color come to her cheeks. 


u spend money 
repeated, deeply content 
ired of my money, when money’s all I can give 
bad for me; for you couldn’t love an 
grandpa—could you, Butterfly?” 
you sailing?”’ the Butterfly said in a 


vat lool 


are 
nall seared voice 
7 ladi« said Mr. Van Buren, apparently not 
intent upon thoughts of his own and amused 
often so indifferent to money at Til 


roung 
her 
“are not 

ye 


W hat 


iddenly 


are you laughing at the Butterfly demanded 
the quick anger of a little girl being teased flood 
with lovely color and dimming her clear 
at everything. You think you can buy 
yur money, and laugh at it, and throw it 

1 hate your money. I do hate it! 
ugh at me; but you can’t laugh at Til- 
at it. I don’t hate it, if Trevor does. 

lL love it; 
is—I'd 


You laugh 


and if Tilson was a real 
him I'd 


love too, love 
the big low-ceiled restaurant had 
The tables were half empty. The 


in in a ragged tramp’s costume, picking up the shower of 


light ir 
mmed to a paler rose 
mall coin 
last of the 
ite dinner 


ilter 


that had fallen in response to his song, was the 
performers, The waiters were hurrying 
putting tables straight already for the 
theater For this hour the Schuyler Grill had 
eliness of a Broadway restaurant 


ibaret 
order 


crowd 


upper, the loneliness 
low tide. But half a dozen 
danced on the almost 
ind, tempting them to linger, 
applause, slid 
inuatingly into a fox trot. 
the for all 
ver girl’s outburst ‘Your 
Butterfly tr A little girl that 
won't grow up,” he went on softly; 
i buttertly that won’tlight. If] 
you'll light soon, 


the 
But when you do, choose the right 
then 


linner and 
de- 
tant 


ra, to in 


aia man, 


KHOW Sighs 
because 


nu woman 


hidden 
long 


hot color 


lem 


hed lids, 


ure 


paling, she rose, 
wd and faced him, 
wothed | 


if the engagement she now made were 
and she had no other engagement, 
that date, voice sounding faint but clear 
the Butterfly said: 
you'll wait till two weeks from to-morrow, the 
last Friday party at Tilson’s—TI'll sail with 


casually, a 
vortance 
for 


r butterfly music, 


In the smallest and shabbiest room in the shabbiest 
rooming house on Forty-second Street, Miss Marguerite 
Donahue— Poor Butterfly —was going to bed for the night. 
She wore a sixty-eight-cent bluebird-patterned crépe night- 
gown, a buttery coat of theatrical cold cream, and rows of 
patent curlers, which gave her blond head a groomed and 
chic outline, modishly tight and high. Her eyes were rosy- 
lidded and heavy with sleep. 

She hung the skirt of her one tailor suit behind a calico 
curtain, beside her one evening dress, set her alarm clock 
at eight, counted off two weeks on her calendar and made 
a mark on it with a stubby lead pencil. Then she switched 
off the evil-smelling gas, jerked back the gray cotton 
blankets from her cot bed, rolled under them, hunching 
them over one shoulder, and slept. But the little hand on 
the blanket, plain to see in the white street light that 
filtered in through dubious curtains, curved like the mark 
she had made on her calendar mark. And 
faintly, so that one could not have told whether she woke 
or slept as she said it, her voice had whispered once: 

“The man that can do the most for me? The man I 
love?” 


a question 


“Some party!” said Miss Trevor. 

T. Titheridge Tilson’s farewell Friday reception was 
crowding the Schuyler roof, a popular restaurant in sum- 
mer, deserted now or converted to alien uses like this. The 
big room was sparsely decked with a scattering of gaunt 
palms and flaunting passé flowers, and edged with meager 
gilt tables, where waiters exiled from downstairs, disdain- 
ing the occasion, uncertain of tips, took orders ranging 
anywhere in sophistication and price from beer on draft 
to chartreuse; while an orchestra, exiled too, ground out 
familiar dance tunes dismally. 

It was part of T. Titheridge Tilson’s canny arrangement 
with the hotel management, through which he gave parties 
costing him nothing and his guests two dollars a ticket, 
that restaurant guests from downstairs might invade his 
reception unbidden, and there was a sprinkling of them 
now; but the crowd to-night was a typical Tilson crowd. 
Derelicts; last 
young or old, too fat or thin to dance, and aware of it; 
full of the furtive joy of forbidden fruit when they tried; 
trying hard now on a floor waxed not wisely but too well; 
bouncing, bumping and whirling, a credit to Tilson’s. 

“Butterfly, don’t you feel good to-night?"’ Miss Trevor 
had paused in a corner behind gilt screens and screening 
scarlet shoulder strap and expose half 


reserves of the dying dance craze, too 


palms to adjust a 
an inch more of bare shoulder, powdered an iridescent 
blue-white, and had found a still, white-clad figure there. 
“Sulking? Shy? Stage-struck? Resting up for your 
exhibition dance? No? Then get out there and get to 
There’s a crowd just up from the grill that’s half 
hard to handle Who 
Then why don’t you wear them? 
he to-night? 
‘You had five phone calls 
from him after you left to-day. 
Harry was looking for you 
too. He wants to you 
about something.” 
“I don’t want to see him,’ 
said the Butterfly faintly. 


work 
drunk 
Grandpa? 


and sent your roses? 


Where is 


see 


“A Man's Got to Spend His Money if He's Got Nobody to Save it For"’ 
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“Harry and you split up? You and grandpa split up?” 
Miss Trevor summed up concisely. ‘“‘No? Then what's 
wrong?” 

“Oh, Miss Trevor— Marie ——” 

“Butterfly!” 

Suddenly a blond head was pillowed on Miss Trevor's 
scarlet bosom, and two arms, as tense as a crying child’s, 
clung to her tight; clung and then let her go, pushing her 
away; and the Butterfly’s eyes looked up, tearless and 
bright. 

“Nothing’s wrong,” 
got to-night!” 

“Butterfly !’ 
problem. “Butterfly 

“Pardon me, would any of you gentlemen care to 
dance?”’ Miss Trevor was saying presently in approved 
Tilson fashion, bending over a table with the smile she 
always wore with her scarlet gown. She put a coquettish 
but masterful hand squarely upon the left shoulder blade 
of the man who rose. “Thank you! Sure I know 
you’re married! There’s six sure ways to tell a married 
man. There’s a pivot turn to this step. Glide, glide, 
glide!” 

The beauty of Tilson’s watched her friend’s scarlet 
skirts vanish in the crowd. Behind her Mr. Gerald Vance 
Van Buren's roses called to her from their box, and the 
card with them read “To-morrow!” Looking for her 
over a partner’s pink laboring shoulder as he passed, the 
brown velvet eyes of Mr. Harry Leroy said ‘‘ To-morrow!" 
But, before her, the bobbing, shifting sea of dancers 
was a sea to drown any troublesin. Holding her fair head 
high, eyes hunted and dark, but pink lips bravely smiling, 
she plunged into it and vanished. She had to-night 

“Perfection is my aim; but to err is human,” T. Tithe 
ridge Tilson cautiously explained in his advertising matter, 
and his select staff worked hard for perfection on the 
Schuyler roof to-night. They gathered in detached ladies, 
eager or grim; detached gentlemen, flirtatious or bored 
broke up detached groups, exclusive or noisy. They 
changed their wilting collars, dusted talcum powder into 
tight satin slippers, growing tighter, and 
smiled, and danced and danced. 

The tallest specialist— on the staff for his height, 
his skill--danced an old-fashioned waltz by request 
a lady slightly taller than himself, 


she said. ‘“‘Let me alone. I’ve 


* said Miss Trevor, giving up a hopeless 


too, 


smiled and 


“The modern dances lack the poetry of motior Sugg 
said. 

Tossing up for the duty with a fellow specialist 
Leroy danced a the fattest lady 
Miss Trevor danced two fox trots with the fattest ge 
man. 

‘I never listen to music. 
steps,”’ he explained. 

The staff worked hard and their 
Under the eyes of the staff they had to work. 

“That girl in red,” gasped an elderly but untiring fox 
trotter, doubling speed to avoid Miss Trevor, . 
me learn the double reverse cortée.”’ 

“Have the next 
after him. “You and her will get through it 
It’s a Paul Jones.” 

It was the last Paul Jones, and it was a praiseworthy 
Paul “Form a the manageress 
direct. And at once young faces and old, bravely rouge: 
or frankly old and tired, side by side in one quick-whirling 
the basket there. 
file; hand on partner’s shoulder; 
on foot— turn and hop on 
other foot; turn again—a little more 

pep!" And, though dizzy 

feet hopped precariously 

and hands clutched for 
support at unsteady shoul 
ders in front, the pep was 
there. “Right hand to 
partner; once more grand 
right and left!”” And they 
circled the room in the 
simplest, stateliest figure 
of all, heads high, and in 
wistful or eager faces all 
the music their feet could 
not a typical but 
transfigured Tilson crowd. 

The Butterfly whirled, 
dizzy but fairy light, into 
arms that caught her close, 
as the Paul Jones broke up 
Demure eyed, unhurried 
and cool, she had moved 
through the hurry of the 
evening, her blond head 
everywhere its center. 
From strange embraces, 
swept through breath- 
taking one-steps, 
close-pressed through 

Continued on Page 46 


tango with present 


ntle 
It takes my mind off the 


guests worked harder 


IS Making 


Miss Trevor called 
all right 


with your wife,” 


Jones. basket !”’ 


would 
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ring, was “Single 


one 


catch; 


swung 
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industry there isa corresponding increase Jur MI bert W. Atwood 
es. Before the war it VW e 
\ i? ve ne to offer From this excessive pe ips re ‘ exuberance 
r the business brains of the the first great « f big corporations and trusts tl a 
remut! ation proved to seemed lor a time to be a rea But with the begir ut 
d e high paid positions of the war, industry t rT start this countr } 
those running from twenty thousand up to one hundred ill considerat eXce ff g me had te | 
and fifty thousand dollars a year--are multiply vith forgotten. Hundreds of } e business enter] ‘ 
greater rapidity than ever before rhe simple truth is that grew almost over } » huge rporatior r out 
the arduous and respons ble Work f handling the hundreds nothing at all grea eT vere iddetr created I a 
of thousands of big corpo reases much fasterthan one had to be manned, and with men who could orgar f 
the number of met ty 1 periorming it 
Unce upon a time the i an amb 
young man was to head n business. But 
to-day some of the most brilliant opportuniti« 
are those in the salaried field. It offers the 





freest play to executive ability, to the insp 


tions of business genius and to all those con 





plicated human instincts that drive men or 
success It is the field that beckons to the va 
majority of young men because it sets up no 
qualifications for entrance but brains It re 
quires no capit l, and mere outl elt tend 





more and more to become a qualification rather 


than a bar. And hers where the bulk of the 
prosperity and success of the country is found 


The Day of the Hired Man 


FYOR ten or fifteer years the fact has been 
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growing more apparent that the day of the 


individually owned business w 


as it passed the clamor for r 


aS passing, and 
nen who could 


organize and manage great corporations and 
combinations of corporations Was increasing. 
Then, too, it became ev 


paid to such men need h: 





if the business be on] 





particle of increased abil 
earnings far in excess of any salary. 


that the difference in cost be- 


It was seen 





tween a first and Secor | class mat , 48 meas 
ured in salary, was as nothing when spread 
over the many units that make up a large 
modern corporation And so in one instance a 


‘salary’ of something like one million dollars 
Was paid to a single man. 

“Take the case of J. P. Morgan,” exclaimed 
one enthusiastic defender of this extreme re- 
muneration. “It is hard to conceive of Mr 
Morgan’s giving up his vast interests and 0] 
portunities for asalary. But can we doubt that 
any of the great banks of the world could well 
afford, as a matter of sound business, to pay 
Mr. Morgan one million dollars a year for his 


undivided services? 
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other large institutions in New York were 
it that in most cases they had to hold on 
could be found. 
ce being shown through a famous manu- 
ts owner. It came out that a rather 
in the corner of a big room was 
of twenty thousand dollars. The visitor 
it two thousand dollars a year could not 
man at twenty thousand dollars. 
il owner; “one hundred two- 
en could not do the work he does.”’ 
the part of employers is steadily increas- 
public is in a fair way of being overfed 
vell-known captains of industry on “ How 
l'wenty-Five-Thousand-Dollar Men,” and how they 
place five or ten men at twenty thou- 
each if the right ones could be found. It isa 
among employers that they would 
an ten thousand dollars a year than one 
meaning of course that one-thousand- 
men are plentiful but make only routine workers, 
while the men who command from ten thousand dollars 
results” but are very rare. ~ 
iy it 1s 


ors 


1 desk 


nonaire 


nediatel 
expression 


n 
usand dollar 


necessary to pay enormous salaries, and 

are determined, are two of the most fascinating 
ind difficult questions of the day. They are difficult be- 
» two persons would agree on what a “big” salary 
So, arbitrarily, I will assume that any pay envelope 
twenty thousand dollars and one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars a year is enough to excite comment. 
here have been and are a moderate number above this 
more in name than in 
An account was published some years ago of seven 
who beyond doubt received at that time salaries of 
hundred thousand dollars. But who can truly say 
the number is now seven, seventeen, seventy or 
hundred? Everything depends upon whether the 
includes bonuses, directors’ fees and other 


between 


maximum, but they are “salaries” 
reality. 
mer 
one 
vhetner 
even 
“salary” 

ry forms of income. 
s always an air of secrecy about a man’s income 
s country People with 
mes do not want them known, and corporations 
ard with utmost jealousy their salary lists. In many 
Indeed, this 
ss is often carried so far that a new con- 
cannot discover what salaries it 
The income tax has not changed 
uation because the Government keeps the informa- 
sacredly as any individual could wish. 
ich an attitude of concealment as regards the 
ranges of the American pay roll is not altogether 
wholesome. One of the most sympathetic students of 
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STEAM launch, manned by two sailors and a 
petty officer in uniform, carried Tom Kelly 
magnificently to where lay the Pauline. His 
“ary from the strain, intestinal and 


especially if it is a large one. 


cases it might almost be called a trade secret. 


f 


orm of { 


secretivene 


cern entering business 


in fairness to pay. 


Ve a 


higher 


head was still we 


hervoua, of 
ol the 


eves 


the preceding evening, so that the glare 
the white sails of the yachts hurt his 
and he shaded them with his hand and looked through 
The Selbys’ was one of the biggest of all of 
apparent] She lay apart from the others, her nose 
noke curling from her yellow funnels, 
proj rs lazily churning the water at her stern 
om could see a couple of officers 
anticipation of his arrival. It made 
afraid. It was the same 
rd experienced on arrival at 
intensified. The yacht was clearly 
Without him it would not put to sea. 


sunlight o1 


! fingers 
then 
r seaward 


and het 


queer — almost 
his 
it was 
the controlling factor in the move- 
owner for that day. Instinct told him 
moment was big with fate. What made 
1 if the yacht hung upon his arrival 
ot to-morrow, and next year and for- 
ld be grand to have ayacht. Yet why not? 
tid the bos’n, touching his cap, as the 
the gangway. 
clutching the tasseled white cord which 
rass stanchions, climbed up the ladder. 
Mr. Kelly! Come right aboard!” 
ian in blue coat and white flannel trousers, 
; cap ornamented with a large gold monogram, 
ng Tom with an expansive smile and outstretched 
iin, beside him, saluted respectfully. 
n put up with a family party,” apologized 
e yacht, who seemed anxious to give entire 
But there’s so much fuss and feathers on 
ret off by ourselves occasionally an’ have a 


Orla! @ 


railway affairs has expressed his belief that railroad salaries 
should be made public. In other countries there is no such 
fear of having one’s income made known as obsesses the 
average American. 

A famous Chinaman visited this country a number of 
years ago and was dined and féted everywhere. Though a 
diplomatist of the highest order he did not fully appreciate 
the reticence of Americans on certain matters of personal 
finance. At one of the dinners given for him he sat near 
the president of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Suddenly 
without any warning came a startling question in the 
singsong voice of the interpreter: 

““You must make a great deal of money, Mr. Thompson. 
What is your salary?” 

The genial Chinaman waited unperturbed and unabashed 
for an answer to what seemed to him a perfectly natural 
question, and the rest of the diners sat stock-still from 
sheer embarrassment. As for the railroad president, he 
blushed to the roots of his hair and then said in a low voice: 

“TI get what the directors decide each year to pay me.” 

Any complete picture of the huge salaries paid to business 
leaders must be pieced together from odds and ends of 
information gathered here, there and everywhere. Almost 
every reader of this article probably knows of cases of big 
salaries unknown to the writer. The subject is so vast, 
there are so many industries and so many separate com- 
panies in each industry, that no one statistical enterprise 
could equal the task of bringing all the facts together. And 
yet there is no occasion to depend upon mere hearsay 
rumors. There are quite enough authentic facts upon 
which to base a clean-cut statement. 

To begin with, we know the salaries paid to every public 
servant—that is, to all officials and employees of the 
Federal, state and municipal governments. Then, too, the 
salaries of insurance-company officers are public property. 
Salaries of bank officers are not published, but are generally 
known to the Federal and state departments supervising 
the banks. From these sources certain general facts may 
be had. Recently the Comptroller of the Currency stated 
that the twenty-odd national banks with capital stock 
of five million dollars or more paid salaries to their presi- 
dents averaging forty-four thousand and four hundred dol- 
liars a year. It is safe to assume that somewhat the same 
number of state banks and trust companies pay as much. 

Then there are a multitude of individual instances taken 
from lawsuits, Congressional and legislative inquiries, re- 
ceivership proceedings and the activities of discontented 
stockholders. Public opinion probably holds that many 
men are being paid out of all reason. It is impossible for 
the public to understand how any man can earn by his 
personal efforts in a single year, or possibly be worth, as 
much as the President of the United States. 


Mr. Selby repeated this with a stereotyped blandness 
which suggested the use of the same formule on previous 
occasions. Without waiting for any reply he turned to the 
officer at his left. 

“All right, captain! Just a little run so’s to get us back 
about five o'clock. Be sure an’ don’t go anywhere it’s 
rough.” 

Then he laid his hand familiarly on Tom’s shoulder and 
led him toward the stern. 

“Mrs. Selby and my daughter are back there waitin’ for 
you,” he said. ‘‘We'll have lunch as soon’s the yacht gets 
started.” 

Tom was conducted by his host to where the cabin 
superstructure gave place to a roomy sweep of deck—half 
piazza, haif drawing-room—for there were red-cushioned 
wicker easy-chairs, a large table covered with bocks, maga- 
zines and games, and an upright piano fastened beside the 
companionway. It was clear even to Tom that the owners 
of the yacht were not accustomed to go “where it was 
rough.” A large, rotund lady was knitting in one of the 
chairs, and Pauline arose from another, looking charming 
in a white linen sailor waist, wide open at the neck. She 
shook hands with the same cordial definiteness which he 
had noticed the evening before, and presented Tom to her 
mother. 

“This is Mr. Kelly, mamma,” she announced, quite as 
if she had said “‘ This is my new watch, mamma,” and was 
giving ‘“‘mamma” a chance to express her opinion of the 
new acquisition in spite of the fact that that opinion was 
wholly immaterial to the owner. 7 

Mrs. Selby wore habitually a distrait expression, sug- 
gesting doubt and anxiety—doubt as to exactly what was 
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Besides, there is a popular suspicion that after all the 
highest-salaried men are not doing the work. A New 
Yorker who is very close to the inner realms of finance went 
to a New England town to lecture on the “railroad situa- 
tion.”” Toa New Englander the subject is like a red rag to 
a bull, for he has had nothing but trouble with his railroads 
for years. That the two men who headed the railroads in 
that section during the period of greatest trouble received 
enormous salaries admits of no doubt; probably the figure 
was well up toward seventy-five thousand dollars a year in 
both cases. After the lecture one of the audience fired this 
question at the speaker, showing clearly enough what the 
hearer had been thinking: 

“Why is it necessary to pay such a big salary to the 
president of the New Haven? Isn’t it true that the men 
who do the real work are those who receive from two thou- 
sand to five thousand dollars a year—the foremen, train- 
yardmasters, under superintendents, division 
engineers, and the subordinates in general?” 

Former President Mellen, of the New Haven, was him- 
self credited with saying: “I believe no man in the coun- 
try is worth more than twenty-five thousand dollars, and 
I know that I would work fully as hard for the New Haven 
for that amount as I did for sixty thousand dollars or 
seventy thousand dollars.” 

It is said that the president of one of our most prosperous 
Southern railroads refused to take more than twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year, and declared that no railroad 
president could earn more than that for his employers. In 
a discussion of the subject of judges’ pensions before a 
royal commission, the Lord Chancellor, who received fifty 
thousand dollars, the highest public salary in England 
at that time, in replying to a question from Samuel 
Roberts, M. P., said he thought twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars a year a very good salary. 

Mr. Rosperts— You think nobody is worth more than 
that? 

LorD HALDANE 
more than that. 

Mr. RoBERTS—Not even the Lord Chancellor? 

LoRD HALDANE—I make no exceptions. 

Nor have enormous salaries always been justified by 
their results. When Charles E. Hughes questioned the 
presidents of several great life-insurance companies in 1905 
he disclosed a woeful lack of knowledge on their part, 
though one of them had been paid one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars a year. 
had apparently failed to secure the sound judgment and 
grasp of affairs that were supposed to justify such pay. 

Indeed, the reduction from time to time of enormous 
salaries following upon the pitiless blaze of publicity has 


masters, 


I am inclined to think no one is worth 


In several cases huge salaries 
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done by the best people under similar circumstances 
and anxiety lest her execution should fail to 
form to the proper standards. This resulted in her 
temporizing with herself, which conveyed a curious 
impression of indifference 
But essentially neither was Mrs. Selby a snob, nor was her 
husband, for they made no pretenses, and simply offered to 
pay spot cash for what social goods they purchased as the) 
went along. As they paid handsomely, demanding no dis- 
counts, they were accepted for what they were and, on the 
whole, were more liked than not; and as Pauline was ur 

deniably a catch child, and Selby’s 
his canning business being rated at several millions—she 
went everywhere and was the dictatrix of a circle of her 
her 


cor 


with inferiors, of coldness 


an only interest it 


own, of which the two most willing slaves were owr 
father and mother. 
“Oh,” said Mrs. Selby, hardly looking at Tom, “ Pauline 


was telling us quite a lot about you. You're the tennis 


player, ain’t you?” 

“*A kind of one!” answered Tom genially, feeling that 
after all there not much difference 
people and those he had known in his earlier boarding- 
house days. 

“He’s going to win the National Championship!” 
declared Pauline. “‘That is, if } 
soning first,” she added, as a steward approached and 
announced that luncheon was served. 

“Well,” Selby assured him, “your insides won’t get hurt 
from what you eat on this yacht. The truck is delivered on 
board fresh every morning, and so is the milk. No pto- 
maines here. And all the dry stuff is put up in glass—at my 
own factory. Come on down!” He turned to the com- 
panionway. 

“Papa always lugs in the factory if he can!” laughed 
Pauline defiantly. “‘I don’t blame him. It’s a model one 
the kind they send excursions of public-school children 
over. You see it advertised everywhere. But it’s just as 


was between these 


» doesn’t get gastric poi- 
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good a business as boys’ suits or pickle rir ry 


fixtures. T} ey’re all represented here in the smartest 
And as far as the old families go, most of then 
before 1860 were slave traders, they tell me.”’ 

She had a naive candor coupled with a sense of humor 


that was delightful to Tom, and he felt that she was a 


good sport, with no pretenses, ever f a trifle bossy But 
f the meal was hygienic it was none the less elaborate, and 
gave not the slightest indication of any of the ingredient 
being put up in glass or anything else. Al! the Selbys ate 
heartily of melons, clear soup, salmon, roast beef, salad 
and dessert, and after ever, xt vas served Mrs 
Selby consumed three large \ h she d rected 





the steward to cut up for her. 
‘I always did like peaches 
she explained, with her mouth full 
of them. “Now strawberries 
I like them, you know, but they 
don’t likeme! And Mr. Selby can 
mix them up with lobster or 
ream or anything and never 


them at all 








on a damask napkin and arose 





with some diffic ‘Now don’t 
stay down here smokin’ all this 
beautiful afternoon!” she re- 
marked. ‘*Why don’t you have 
your cigars on deck 


mamma!” expostulated Pauline. 


‘Only don’t be long!” she 
ordered 
“Give Is a chance to get to 
know each other,” said Mr. 
melrby offering Tom a neavy 
gar shaped ike a miniature 
submarine. ‘We've got all the 





afternoon to talk to you. Have 


[om declined the liqueur. He 





was intensely interested in the 
Selby ménage. Here apparently, 
was a family of which the parents 
th 


were the plainest o! plain pe« 





without culture of any sort wha 
ever, who were received as a 
matter of course in a society 
which he had ilways supposed 
o be the most select in America, 
and by contrast with which the 
mart set of the Back Bay seeme d 

' 


almost provincial. Unquestion- 


ably his oOWn mother was more 


of a real lady than Mrs. Selby. 
His mother had peculiarities, 
but Mrs. Selby hat was 





There 
didn’t seem to be any spark in 
magneto, ohne was always 
l, grinding 
were hard 








known anybody outside of her 


church circle and her own dingy 


aunts and cousins, save the casual 
acquaintances of their peripa 
tetic Summer Vacations while 


tod 


Mrs. Sel hadd AnKeCS j 
1usband confided this In 
spite of that fact Tom lit the sub- 


marine with a slight sense of 



































his host a favor. Selby 
paid for his dukes, was 
paying for him, Tom \ 
Yes,”’ remarked Mr Selby, 
“Pauline wanted a yacht—so 
I pi ked this st exactly as good as 
new too! But \ it the wate 
Gives you somet! er? inderstand? 
I can’t lear to pila goll I've ed nall i en tume 
i the damn game gets imy ne es Pau t i 4 
though! She’s a fine girl, Mr. Ke 
i certain sense of ind acy Tom agreed 
er that Pauline was indeed a fine girl Her 
father seemed pleased. Yes, he assured his guest, Pauline 
was a Smart one. She could always wind her old 
round her little finger—get anything she it of 
him, or her mother either! Well, they hadn't anything to 
do except to make her happy. And she certainly did seem 
to be having a good time of it lancing parties every 


night, picnics and so on. She arranged all their dinners, 





vaid the calls, attended to eve y ng 
was what she was. y hoped she would! 
one of those puny 
But it wasn’t at all 
You could bet your life on that. She’d want a real man, 
not a wooden figure to drape clothes on. A few of those 





you saw so m 





line wouldn’t get 
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three t x eve eral ed tl 
a ear a I ! Ar Ss, pract 4 1 ne 
liked th! H 4 eat ex i at f p 
thought. He l é ga et é 
\ Pauline! He i Y f that ar in v ‘ 
proud t ive a If He felt re tnat he 
love Pa e, a e’d give up his life to ma g he 
happy. He followed Mr. Selby up the compar , r 
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She Shrank From Him and Struggied to Disengage Herself 
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‘she exclaimed. “‘Isn’t it the best we have in 
America? Doesn't it represent everything that everybody 
the best society, the smartest people, the biggest 
delicious cooking, the finest sport —bath- 
lf, riding, sailing? What more could you 


“1 love it! 


ing, tennis, 

aon. iad 
Her words, in sharp contrast to those of Lulie Wingate 

t , were uttered with obvious sincerity. 

” he began, 

I know there are people,” she answered quickly, 
ty of them right here in Newport, who are always 
crying ‘Vanity of all is vanity.” They 
talk about the fr here, and the terrible 
extray 


ile thé y aie 


ome pe ople 


Vanities, ° 
volity of the life 
agance and all that, 
getting all 
an out of it them- 

nine cases out of 
ng Duta pose. 
ur 
with the people that 

All of 
had the 
be glad 
big places of their 
and live as all the rest 
of us do. The people that pretend 
that it’s to like what other 
people have are either too old toenjoy 
have something the 
chronic indiges- 
Now i’m a perfectly 
normal p. so far as I can see, 
and I just love all of it—everything from 
French lobster 
Newburg.” And looking straight at Tom 
she smiled a confident, joyous smile that 
seemed to embrace the entire universe of 
sparkling waves and white sails, including 
Tom himself. 

Ton 


saw of Pauline th 


grapes 


» 
enmitienz 


vewport, 
them, lu they 
chance, would 
enough to have 
own exactly 
wrong 


themselves or 
matter with them 
tion usually. 

rson, 


having a maid down to 


return. The more he 

more he liked her direct 

vision, the straightforward outpouring of 

and he felt ashamed of the 

sordid possibilities which had suggested 

below. She was a 

ature—a perfect exem- 

toman ideal of Mens sana in 

seemed in true accord with the 

robin’s-egg blue above them; the dis- 

tant circle of the horizon; the onward rush and leap 

of the yacht’s prow against the slight roll from the 

Atlantic; and the languorous southwest wind: that 

was drawing a smoky pall over the Rhode Island shore 
lying islands of Buzzard’s Bay, shrouding 


smiled in 


her thoughts; 
themselves to him 
glorious young cre 
plification of 


ct rpore 


tne 
ano, She 


f 


vast sweep ol 


ind the far-ly 
them in a Turneresque mystery and already paving a 
path of glory for the declining sun. Didn't instinct 
tell him that she was right? Was there not in the 
harmony of Nature round him all that the spirit craved? 
“Well,” he answered in happy agreement, “‘it all seems 
I've never known much about these 
noticed that those who haven’t had them 
tting them when they can. I suppose 
that if money didn’t really mean a lot men wouldn’t strive 
for it.’ 
“Of 


mighty go xl to me 
thing . but I’ve 


lose no time in ge 


ourse they wouldn't,” she replied with assurance. 
“And the game You read a whole 
lot about its being silly for men to stay down in their grimy 
ll day working just for more money. Well, they’re 
for money. They're working for the fu- 
idren, of themselves and their business, 


: worth the candle too. 


offices all 
orking just 

their cl 

ause they can't help working. It’s a law of Nature. 
develop the country. It makes progress. It's 

in spirit. It’s instinctive to want to be happy 

table — and to work too. If you follow your 

il right.” Pauline delivered this with an 

ind Tom felt relieved that he had her per- 


is Instinct, 


Ou li be 
finality 
lied in an admiring tone, “that’s easy.” 
was not so sure in his own mind. 
be a great old time going on if people just ran 
their instincts. He already had quite a 
's force and intelligence, but her phi- 
emed rather too simple. 
e added, “instinct doesn’t guide everybody 
right ‘here are lots of rotters every where. This place 
full of them— of people ‘on the make.’”’ 
“Yes,” she tted, “it is. And a girl has to keep her 
so ;she wants to be fooled. But most of 


ame he 


losophy somehow st 


However,” | 
must he 
adn 


pen here unte 


ey 
t 


rooks are quite obvious,” 
you mean by ‘social crooks’?” 
ple who want to get something for nothing,” 
“You'd be surprised at the number of them 

1 and French counts, some of them real and 
hem pretentious people who come here 
» trade on their acquaintance with smart people in 
fortune hunters and social climbers generally.” 
“But you don’t regard all social climbing as objec- 
he queried, involuntarily thinking of 


DOUS; 
t pinces 


ionabie, dO you 


Mamma and Papa Selby on the lower deck; “because 
after all that is merely following the instinct for change 
and development of which you’ve been speaking.” 

“Exactly,” she answered. “ But there are social climbers 
who climb over the dead characters of their friends, and 
who live by false pretenses. I think social ambition is as 
legitimate as any other, provided that it is pursued by 
honest methods.” 

It came to Tom that Pauline was herself the High Priest- 
ess of Ambition. Backed by her own instinct, her capacity, 
her money, the man who became her husband might go 
far. And she, for her part, liked Tom the better the more 
she saw of him, or rather talked to him, for he was a recep- 

tive listener and 
had tact enough to 
ask questions which 
she would be glad to 
answer. Thus the 
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It Would be Natural for Any Man to Fall in Love With a Girt Like Pauline 


hours flew by, Pauline becoming more and more convinced 
that Tom was the most attractive and the wisest man 
she had met in her whole life. 

Down in their cozy wicker chairs Mr. and Mrs. Selby were 
spending an unusually quiet and comfortable afternoon. 

“Those two seem to find plenty to talk about,” Mr. 
Selby remarked, yawning and closing his novel. “‘I sneaked 
up to that paradise of Pauline’s a few minutes ago and 
they were arguing away to beat the band.” 

“T hope they weren't quarreling,” said his wife. 

“T don’t think so,” he answered. “Pauline was just 
holding forth as usual. You know how she is when she gets 
talking about the universe.” 

“Yes, I know,” agreed Mrs. Selby. “I can’t understand 
a word she says, but I suppose it means something to her.” 

“Let’s hope so, at any rate,” responded her husband. 
“Anyhow we mustn't let them get tired of each other.” 

It was at about this moment that che yacht, having 
passed the Hen and Chickens, shifted her course slightly 
eastward and began an almost imperceptible roll. 

Pauline and Tom, ensconced in the red-cushioned bower 
below the bridge, observed the bow hesitate for an infini- 
tesimal fraction of a second, stagger and plunge downward. 
A sheet of white spray, iridescent in the slanting beams of 
the sun, leaped upward and fell with a swish upon the for- 
ward deck. 

“Gracious!” cried Pauline. “‘ Mother will be frightened 
to death. She always is if it’s the least bit wet.” 

At or about the same moment the steward received a 
call from the afterdeck. 

“You go up and tell the captain,” directed Mr. Selby 
somewhat indignantly, “to turn right round. I ordered 
him particularly not to go where it was rough.” 

“And after that you can serve tea,”’ added Mrs. Selby. 


, 


The sun hung like a huge red disk over Newport harbor 
as the Pauline passed under the fort and slowly moved to 
her anchorage; and the old town, the islands, the golf links, 
and the distant shores of Narragansett Bay were bathed 
in a golden sheen that slowly changed first to bronze and 
then to purple. The surface of the water was like a softly 
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undulating mirror, and the air was filled with a confusion 
of noises—the panting of engines, the creak of oars, the 
rattle of blocks, the jingle of pianos, the voices of women 
singing, and all the rest that goes to make up the bustle 
and clatter of a harbor. 

Pauline bade her friend good-by at the head of the 
gangway. The acquaintance begun at Mrs. Welfleet’s was 
progressing almost as favorably and as rapidly as Pauline 
had intended that it should, and she had already secured 
from Tom a promise to take a short cruise with them after 
the tennis tournament should be over. 

Tom descended to the tender, took his place in the 
stern sheets, the bell rang, the tiny propeller stirred the 
water and the launch shot shoreward. 

When some distance from the yacht Tom turned and 
lifted his hat to Pauline, who waved her hand in reply. He 
was pleased with the afternoon and with himcelf. Pauline 
was certainly an extraordinary girl—a corker. She had a 

mind like a steel trap. She would be able to take care 
of herself anywhere. Again his thoughts wandered to 
the Ionian Sea and the Golden Horn. How about 
instinct? 

Why shouldn’t he? It would be natural for any 
man to fall in love with a girl like Pauline! And in 
place of the pungert smell of the incoming tide he 
breathed the distant odors of Araby and the strange 
scents of the mysterious East. He was a long way 
from Newbury Street and from the Mountain Home 
House as he stepped on shore at the Yacht Club 
landing. 

On board the yacht Pauline walked slowly back 
from the gangplank to the piano, and idly struck a few 
chords as she hummed the words of one of Schumann’s 
love songs. 

“It’s been a real satisfactory afternoon,” 
Mrs. Selby to her husband. 
“Yes,” he answered. “I like that 
Kelly. He seems like a very 
young fellow.” 
“Pauline hkes him too,” added his wife, 
as if that settled it. 


said 


Mr. 


sensible 


xviii 

HEN Tom, on awakening the follow- 

ing morning, found that the valet 
was somewhat slow in answering the bell 
he experienced a distinct feeling of irrita- 
tion. What business had the fellow not 
to be on his job! But presently the mar 
could be heard running along the hall and 
King Tom generously forgave him. He 
had acquired even in those brief sixty 
hours in Newport a vast confidence. He 
had made a discovery. It was not the fact 
that he had been well introduced, or that 
he was a member of an aristocratic Har- 
vard Club, or yet that he was the coming 
national champion—to which he 
instantaneous success! These things neither singly nor 
collectively - he told himself, could have act it ved his con- 
quests—-such as they were—of Lulie Wingate and Pauline. 
No, it was something beyond and above all that—his ow: 
personality! In this big world in which he was no incon- 
spicuous figure the Scotts were, after all, nothing very 
wonderful and—he chuckled condescendingly—the old 
Woolsack was nothing at all! Whoever had even heard of 
it? A college was just a college, and one college club was 
like another. But one man was not like another! There 
must be something about him. 

This conviction was confirmed by the further discovery 
that by no means all of his youthful associates possessed 
the same assurance. Even Raymond Dwight, who in hi 
earlier college years had seemed to Tom to occupy an una} 
proachable pinnacle of social distinction, the president 
the class—a little bit off the top of the cream of Bostonia: 
exclusiveness— who had turned up in Newport on a visit, 
seemed diffident and somewhat awkward. He even acknow] 
edged to Tom that al] these ultrafashionable folk made 
him uncomfortable. They were different somehow from 
the people one had known on the Back Bay. On the 
privacy of Bailey's Beach, during a postnatatory ciga 
rette, he confided to his clubmate that it made him fee! 
like a cat in a strange garret, not knowing who they all 
were—at home he knew who everybody and his next-of-kir 
were; who his ancestors had been; who, in all probability, 
his heirs, executors, assigns and even his descendants would 
be—but here! There were so many of them that you could 
never hope to find out who the really right people were at 
all! It was disquieting—nothing fixed or settled about it! 
Those Selbys, for instance! Imagine their getting in on 
the North Shore—never! He envied Tom his ability to 
get on with everybody. Really Tom had developed a lot 
and everybody said he was cutting quite a dash! 

Tom did not deny these soft impeachments, and gave his 
friend, without saying so, the impression that some fellows 
developed later than others and that some were naturally 
fitted for wider social experiences. He admitted he got 
along all right—a fact due probably to his broader point 


owed his seemingly 
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of view. Boston was a pretty small place after all, even if 


it was socially impeccable. For example, he had dined on 
Beacon Street at a formal dinner where they had not 
served champagne. Raymond would have to admit that 
such a thing was impossible in a really cosmopolitan circle. 
As to the Selbys, they were in a process of transmogrifica- 
tion—he had seen the word in a magazine. The position of 
the next generation would be impregnable. Even the oldest 
families of Boston had been in trade originally — China mer- 
chants and that sort of thing. The Selbys were all right 
solid Americans—a litile near the factory as yet, but— the 
old man had ten millions. Raymond shrugged his shoul- 
ders, but later Tom took an elfin satisfaction in meeting 
him on one of Pauline’s yachting parties. 

Gradually Tom began to assume almost a critical atti 
tude toward these new friends of his whose dinners he 


deigned to e: 





Had there been fewer roses in | is path he 


, 
would doubtless have been less censori us, but pe ople LOOK 
him nearly at his own valuation—as they usually do every- 
body and his own valuation of himself was at that moment 
exceedingly hig! He had, in fact, just learned what a 
swan he was. His late mornings in bed at the Scotts’, when 


after one of those R yyval Dresden or Sévres breakfasts } 


indulged in daydreams slightly narcotic—with the stat- 


uesque form of the Grecian lady at precisely the most allu 
ing distances were ene and afforded an undesirablk 
opportunity for self-mays ation. Instinctively he com 





pared himself wi nen whom he met and was 


constantly meet advantage. There was, he 


told himself, a very 


why all these women lked 





him. He was a well-born, cultured Bostonian—he elimi 
nated his mother’s rather dingy origin—a graduate of 
Harvard and amember of a chic club there; athletic and at 
least mod rately good look ng; Knew everybody, was a 
crack tennis player and likely 


to become national champior 


well, what more could anybody 
want ? W ere the v s muct to 
blame if they cottoned to him? 


On the contrary, would it not 


} 





have been str had they not 
done so? 

Unfortunate vever, tne 
lite that ne ied = I seemed 
good to him. Was it not what 
everybody was wo g for? 
Was it no ne We iitra? 
And Va iirea al 


now Lo-mor w, H he chose 
vas Papa S« ior instance 
who had ) ed i s life 
putting soup ar t k nti 
and who now SIXt 


but the chance of having Tom 
nde t a ’ i \ l 
daughter! The er old met 
WETS Ist U Sallie Phe nad 
laved like pups to get a jot 
i mone a i now the didnt 
} ¥ how to spend it or had 
spent it so freely that there was 
The were so to speal log 
tired of everything During 


the next month Tom went to 
many entertainments where tne 
struggle to escape ennui was 
only too apparent. And just 
at it 


yuld be fatal ever to stop and 


as if these peo} le knew 


inquire whether or not they 
vere really enjoying them- 
elves, they rushed madly from 
one hing to another in the 
hope that in the mere multi- 
plicity of amusements they 


could evade 


At the end of his first week 





y entertained at dinner. 
The rest of the time he was 
away on yachting parties, pic- 
lies, teas, lunches, dinner 
dances, and at a host of minor 
entertainments. It was a curi- 
ous sort of visiting, but it was 
agreeably independent. It was / 


as if he had suddenly come into 





a wonderful inherita 
title to which he had previously 
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livedinignorance. Everybody She Had Led Him as if by Deliberate Intention to a Cushioned Nook in the Shadow of the Bridge 
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Government Control 


t£ and in Great Britain government has fixed the 
ices of wheat, coal and other commodities. It has 
onditions under which such commodi- 
hall be moved, stored and sold, strictly limiting the 
The whole trade in 
completely under state control. 


H® 
pr 
also prescribed the 
of middlemen in some cases. 

» organization of all the controlled trades is sub- 
as it was before. They are still privately owned 

details of management are in the hands of the 
To restore pre-war conditions requires 


private owners 
| of a legislative pen; while to set up state 


only the scratch 
rship would require a difficult and complicated process 
raising and paying for the properties, substituting 

ate managers lor private managers, and so on. 
And for state 


ving the highe 


these controlled commodities people are 
prices known in modern times. Because 
themselves purchasing goods on a 
demand for all staple articles so far 

that there is no question of finding 
question is of finding enough goods 
under the tremendous stimulation 
from running out of all bounds. 
osite of a normal peace condition, when 


overnments 


are 
ile, the 
the supply 
The only 
and of keeping prices 
of government purchase 
This is the opt 
pressing problem is to find markets and supply con- 
' outrun demand. Competition among 
ell goods has been the chief means of 
ul an immediate effect of government 
competition, or end it altogether. 
control, or state socialism as many call it, 
| war condition. We think it will prove 


for the opposite peace condition. 


to deaden 


vernment 


The Russian Army 


Tas ummer has witnessed an exceedingly rare spec- 
tacle—a well-drilled of white men, sufficiently 
upplied with guns and ammunition, which persistently 
refused to fight when attacked by a foreign foe 
nly that does not apply to the whole Russian 
ialadmissions leave no doubt that repeatedly 
rs of troops have simply run away from battle. 
an impression of such extensive and 
ution as is probably without a par- 
g drilled troops in modern times. We do not 
when this same Russian Army ever 
hed from battle under Among white men 
the rule has been that soldiers once 
ted to military discipline would fight, 
any cause, against any odds, until com- 


arm) 


et offic 


Rive 


demoral 


i! ‘ 
Cali an Instance 
the CZars, 
n moder? Limes 


roughly 


atements leave an American puzzled 
one statement: “Of the Russian 


ng of the war seventy-nine per cent 


read nor write 
ses a question even larger than the 
Front the question whether democ- 


among illiterates 


workable at all 
Something more than defeat of militarism is necessary 


make any given section of the world really safe for 


democracy —namely, popular education. Whatever is un- 
safe in our Gemocracy contains a threat of danger only as it 
can appeal to ignorance. Hardly anybody is thinking of 
schools now; but they are the first thing we ought to think 
of after the war. 


A Silvery Reminiscence 


ILVER has been selling of late at the highest price in 

a quarter of a century, which naturally recalls some 
things to those whose political memory goes back twenty- 
one years. 

In 1873, when the United States stopped the free coin- 
age of silver into dollars, the silver in a dollar was worth 
slightly over a dollar as bullion, By 1896 silver had so 
declined that the bullion in a dollar was worth only fifty- 
and wheat had fallen from a dollar a bushel to 

cotton from twenty cents a pound to eight 


two cents; 
fifty cents; 
cents; fine Ohio wool from seventy cents a pound to 
Other products upon which a great part of 
the population depended for livelihood had fallen propor- 
tionately. 

Mr. Bryan then ran for President on a declaration that 
a diabolical and mysterious conspiracy of the money 
powers had perpetrated the “Crime of '73” for the pur- 
pose of economically enslaving the people. Pointing to a 
strict parallel between the decline in the price of silver and 
of all farm products, he insisted that the only salvation lay 
in resuming free coinage of silver. 

For three years the country had been in the grip of hard 
times; labor was unemployed and impoverished; farmers 
staggered on the edge of bankruptcy, and it seemed as if 
the more they produced at prevailing prices, the worse off 
they would be. And there were the indubitable figures; as 
silver had fallen, all the big staples had fallen. 

Altogether, it was no doubt the most attractive sophistry 
ever submitted to seventy million free and sorely harassed 
people. Of nearly fourteen millions who voted that year 
very few could have had the time or training to follow the 
elaborate economic arguments. One argument by the 
diabolical money powers counted heavily, however 
namely, that creating an unlimited number of dollars 
worth fifty-two cents and paying one’s debts with them 
was not square. Finally a conservative majority listened 
to expert advice as to the dangers of currency inflation 
and carried the day. 

The episode stands as a reminder that when it comes to 
a show-down this is an essentially conservative country, 
with a saving endowment of horse sense. 


nineteen. 


Real Conscription of Capital 


|v ged April the commonwealth of Australia succeeded in 
borrowing seventeen million dollars in the London 
market on four and a half per cent bonds, which were sold 
at a discount of two per cent. As any second-class Amer- 
ican city can readily borrow that much at any time on 
equally good terms, it seemed a rather pindling trans- 
action, 

In August the same commonwealth offered twenty-two 
million dollars of bonds on substantially the same terms. 
Considerably less than half of them were taken. 

Practically in all belligerent Europe there is no money 
for anything except the war bonds of the home govern- 
ment. Practically there is an almost absolute conscription 
of capital. Conscription is not just the right word, for the 
almost exclusive application of money to war bonds is 
partly a voluntary thing—the result of a general feeling 
that, under present conditions, every dollar in the country 
should be put directly at the service of the Government. 

The same thing will undoubtedly happen here just in 
proportion as the needs of the Government seem to require 
it. If the Government appears to need every available 
dollar it will unquestionably get every available dollar. 
A practical conscription of capital for war purposes will 
come automatically. 

Of any given million dollars, the question is not whether 
part of it shall remain unserviceable to the country, but 
what portion of it shall be borrowed at four per cent and 
what portion taken as taxes. 


Waste Labor Power 


ARYLAND has adopted a compulsory work law 

under which every able-bodied male between eighteen 
and fifty years of age who is not regularly employed in 
a gainful occupation must register, after which the state 
proposes to put idlers to work. 

A great amount of labor power goes to waste in the 
United States, but the tramp represents only an inconse- 
quential fraction of it. Every community, from the rural 
hamlet to the metropolis, has its quota of loafers, some- 
times not employed at all and frankly sponging on indul- 
gent relatives, but probably more often keeping up a thin 
pretense of employment —six-footers doing a child’s work, 
or pottering intermittently at odd jobs, or exerting just 
enough energy to hang to a salary that will keep them from 
outright starvation, or conducting a petty business that 
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permits them to spend two-thirds of the time warming a 
chair. There is the invalid whose mysterious ailment pre- 
vents him from working, but not from enjoying every other 
advantage of robust health— including three hearty meals 
a day and attendance at every ball game. 

Personal observation leads us to suspect that a census 
of able-bodied males whose chief aim in life is to escape a 
man’s work would roll up a surprising total. 

It is doubtful whether any compulsory work law can 
recover much of this waste labor power. Such a law may 
put tramps to work, but tramps are a small part of the 
problem. In wartime these chronic slackers might be 
shamed into a display of energy. But of all moral diseases 
laziness seems to be about the least curable. 


Mainly Just Carelessness 


BULLETIN of the United States Forest Service says 

that in the latter part of August the most serious fire 
situation in several years threatened millions of feet of 
Western timber. In Montana and Northern Idaho two 
thousand men were fighting forest fires under the direction 
of the Forest Service; while in Oregon and Washington 
timber intended to furnish airplane stock for this country 
and its Allies was threatened, and logging operations were 
so hampered that several large mills supplying the Govern- 
ment might be forced to suspend operations. 

The season had been unusually dry, with high winds 
prevailing; so that fire once started spread quickly. But 
up to the date of the bulletin the damage done to timber 
in National Forests had been comparatively slight, private 
owners suffering most of the loss— because privately owned 
timber, as a rule, is not guarded so efficiently as the 
National Forests are. 

It was deemed expedient to keep people out of the woods 
so far as possible; and in Oregon the opening of ths hunt- 
ing season was postponed for that reason 

People are careless and the forests pay for it 


Peace Treaties 


CURIOUS-MINDED French essayist and novelist, 

named Charles Victor Cherbuliez, calculated that from 
the year 1500 B. c. to the year 1860 A. D. some eight thou- 
sand peace treaties had been solemnly signed, sealed and 
delivered, each purporting to settle forever the causes of 
war between the signatories, and each lasting, on an aver- 
age, about two years. 

Further analysis would probably show that the main 
difference between the tenth century B. C. and the nine- 
teenth century A. D. consisted simply in the fact that peace 
treaties, on an average, lasted a little longer, a solemn 
compact for peace among modern Christian nations being 
better than one among ancient pagan nations in that it 
might be expected to endure twice as many months. 

Given the same system of international relationships, 
with each nation as sole judge of its own acts, and holding 
to the invidious truculent code of honor which teaches that 
a nation’s highest interest consists in suffering no limita- 
tion to be placed upon its freedom of action, all that 
anybody can rationally expect of a peace treaty signed 
somewhere in Europe in 1918 is that it will last a little 
longer than the average. The basis of enduring peace 
cannot be found in treaties signed under that system. 


Theory and Practice 


N GERMANY, France, England and the United States 

socialists are useful critics of the existing order. Espe- 
cially in Germany, where they are much more numerous 
and much better led than here—and where, in fact, as they 
have gained actual power they have tended more and 
more to become merely the conventional reform party 
they have undoubtedly been the most useful political party. 

Among an educated proletariat little harm is done by 
their trade patter of “surplus value,”’ and their romanti« 
inclination to interpret labor's right to its product as mean- 
ing that if a workman operating a rather expensive machine 
on material furnished by the boss turns out fifty pairs of 
shoes in a day, he ought to walk off with the shoes and seil 
them for what they may fetch. 

Uneducated, undisciplined and imaginative Russians 
seem to be taking undigested socialist theory quite liter- 
ally —with very unfortunate results. According to reports 
in London workmen in hundreds of Petrograd, Moscow 
and Ural factories have demanded wage increases decidedly 
in excess of the total profits of the establishments, even in 
excess of the total receipts in some cases, and have either 
taken possession of the plants or required the proprietors, 
on pain of death, to continue operating them upon terms 
which insured speedy bankruptcy. 

The syllogism runs this way: Labor is entitled to its 
product; all wealth is a product of labor; therefore, who- 
ever labors is entitled to whatever wealth he wants. 

That is comparatively harmless in Western Europe and 
America. But the Russians seem to be taking it seriously; 
hence the Minister of Finance says only a miracle can 
save the country from economic ruin. 
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E CLERK’S INNING 


Something Has Gone 

imperiously broke 

lacid interview that I 

iving with Mr. Hall, the head of the em- 
ment department of a typewriter com- 

Lond He picked up the receiver and 


t} r 


was 


n branch. 


you there 
could hear the other end of the conversation crackling 
ig! receiver, A lly, 


masculine voice said excitedly 
Shorthand School 


Can you let us 
ts at once? It's for our own work, not 
» himself. “I say, can you let us have 
just going to send round and ask you. 
t to have them or write out our own letters 
purposes this was serving better than an inter- 
| had come to ask about the situation in England 
ng clericai help and how the employer was making 
onditions. The reader will get the irony of 
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Wrong Underneath This Lady Ambutance Driver's Car 
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rece 


He continued his story of the sad situation in 
the office to me: 


iver. 


‘‘But Miss Bell had her eye on one of these government 
jobs for a long time. Two of her friends got places in the 
government some time ago. They had good positions 
of them in an advertising office and one with a big firm of 
drapers. Miss Bell, I think, always sort of envied the girl 
in the advertising office, and when her friend got into the 
Ministry of Shipping, in St. James’s Park, and told her how 
much better off she was, there was nothing to it but that 
Miss Bell should go too. It gives her three pounds a 
We were paying her two. She said she was lured 
not by the money but by what they call a ‘freer life.’ 


one 


week! 


Those little shacks the government has put up in St. James's 
Park for the girls to work in are like being out of doors all 
day. They’ve got steam heat in them”’—I wish you could 











The Forewoman at the Ladies’ Carpenter Shop in France 


By Mary Brush Williams 


have heard his voice; it carried a combina- 
tion of incredulity and critic 
tories and a tea house out in the park. 
know the story.” 

I did not then, but I do now. 
ing is the one of the transformation since the war began of 
the situation of clerks in England. A new sit 
already showing on the horizon and harassing the em- 
ployer with further threats of upheaval in his staff. 


“and lava- 
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And a story worth know 


uation is 


The Demand for Women Workers 


ITH the first call to arms men walked out of their jobs 
to answer it, le 1 | oyers to conduct their busi- 
ness as best the y could. aturally the first move made by 
these men of business was to call for feminine help. No 
sooner did they get their plants to going, “n d” with 
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never- 
theless, went t gov 
ernment; some stayed 
with the private em] | A 

New girls came 

both fields. The work be- 
came fairly well system- 
atized and going 
pretty well. Now, even as 
I write, a new situation has 
risen, of which details and 
results cannot yet be re- 
ported. It will constitute 
the material for Book II 
in the clerk’s story. The 
government has called for 
more women help. It is 
sending these volunteers 
to France to act as clerks, 
librarians, 
typists, stenographers, 
telephone and telegrap! 
operators, chauffeurs 
cooks, bakers, waltresses, 
laundresses, tailors, shoe- 
makers, and workers i! 
technical branches. 
more the business houses 
are being drained of the 
help that they have taker 
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Farm Competitors at the White Hall Estate, Bishop Stortford 


the pains to train. 
Continued on Page 28 
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“That is my supper!” 


An actual conversation. 


“Two or three times a week,” said an office man in a large Philadelphia concern, “| mak: . 
my supper of Campbell’s Soup.” a 
“Not for your main-stay?” exclaimed another, in surprise. re 

“Yes, just that! A plate or two of soup with bread-and-butter, cup of tea and maybe a small 
piece of cake or a little fruit—that’s my supper. And it’s just the nourishment | want!” 7 
') What gives this sustaining character to 
| : a * 
Campbell’s Tomato S 
ampbell’s Tomato Soup 
5 First, its own invigorating quality. Second, proper nourishment. And this is a burdensome % 
: its strengthening effect on digestion, which helps tax both on the digestion and the purse. ¥ 
you to get a high percentage of nutrition from This tempting Campbell “kind” is pure ; 
other food. nourishment. Served as a Cream of Tomato it 4 
The secret of good-living is not merely in _ yields half again as much energy as the same > 
: the quantity of food consumed but in the actual amount of pure milk. Served with the addi 4 
: nourishment you obtain from it. tion of boiled rice or noodles or simply with ? 
Mr. Hoover, our national food administrator, bread-and-butter, it gives you the main-stay 5 
e asserts that the average man consumes twenty- of an evening meal easy to prepare, easy to ; 
five per cent more food than he needs for digest, inexpensive and distinctly satisfying. p! 


You will find it a decided advantage to order it from your grocer by the dozen or the case 
now, and so get the benefit of the present favorable price. 
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The Office Man Almost Extinct 
Ww ATEVER the future situation, a salient feature of 
the present is that the Bob Cratchit type of clerk, made 


i Dickens, is gor His stooped figure as recently 


A Group of Girl Ambulance Drivers 


as did an acquaintance of mine. He 
military tribunal and said: 
‘l am a partn 
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r in a firm of solicitors. We had twenty 
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Government in its 
United States lr 


other words, this part of my business is war work.”’ 


control of wool shipped out to the 


On the strength of this plea the London solicitor is 
allowed to keep his last two male clerks. As the great 
majority of firms are not in position to show their work to 
be of military importance, one may gather for oneself that 
male clerks in England are rare. 
women 


Their places are taken by 


The firm above designated has, by the way, been in 
existence since the head of it, now eighty-four years of age, 
was admitted to the bar from Cambridge sixty years ago. 
He sits in sweet dignity in his dim office to-day, his silk 
hat on the window ledge. His son, when asked how his 
father took the recent advent of girl clerks into their office 
laughed out the following reply: ‘He 


made as strong 
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Women Carpenters at Work in France 
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a protest as when we first wanted to 
put in the telephone fifteen years 
ago.” 

However objectionable the idea to 
the old gentleman and his colleagues 
as well, they have all had to come to 
it. The clerk in England to-day is, 
for the most part, to be designated 
by the feminine gender. England 
was prejudiced against female help 
in offices and had, comparatively 
speaking, but little of it before the 
war. That she is over this pre 
one may gather from the following 
figures 
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shed by the new Ministry of Labor, 
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ment of the Board of Trade, thers 
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Science Makes Republic 
Tires Last Longer 


It is easy to see why Republic tires really Jast 
longer. 


It is also easy to understand why they give 
more miles per gallon. 


The first result comes from the Prédium Process 
of toughening rubber. 


The second advantage is due to the scientific 
design of the Staggard Tread. 


The Prédium Process makes Republic tires wear 
down slowly like steel—with a maximum of 
wear-resistance. 


The Staggard Studs cause the tire to roll with 
the least resistance. 


The Prédium Process was a development of the 
Republic laboratories. 





The Staggard Tread was an engineer’s solution 
of the “‘skid”’ problem. 


Staggard Studs are not merely haphazard projec- 
tions on the tire. 


The studs are scientifically placed and scien- 
tifically rounded. 


They grip the road with just enough friction to ob 
tain the non-skid effect and to get perfect traction. 


They are aligned in the direction of travel to 
roll the car with the Jeast use of power. 


The Staggard Tread was awarded patents, Sep- 
tember 15-22, 1908, as the Arst effective rubber 
non-skid tire. 





It approaches more scientifically than any later 
non-skid patent the engineer’s ideal of maximum 
non-skid with minimum friction. 


Republic Black-Line Red Inner Tubes have 


a reputatior for freedor fron trouble 


The Republic Rubber Company, Youngstown, Ohio 





Originator of the First Effective Rubber Nor kid Tire 
Republic Repub taggard Tread 
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Continued from Page 28) 
find a cross section of English female soci- 
ety. Girls are assembled there who have 
never worked until recently, and their desks 
are right beside those of girls who have 
worked all their lives. Daughters of poor 
army officers and daughters of nobody 
knows who from out that vast sea of hu- 
manity in the East End of London are 
earning like salaries, like respect and like 
deference from their government. Univer- 
sity girls are among them. Women from 
Oxford and Cambridge are working in these 
government offices to-day. Trained for sec- 
retarial duties and teaching, they are now 
doing expert statistical and editorial work. 

In London the girls have been called into 
the Pensions Office, the Post Office, the 
Censor’s Office, the office of the Commis- 
sioners of Customs and Excise, where the 
taxes are collected, and into all the other 
government departments. They are in the 
big rooms of state in the Foreign Office, one 
hundred and thirty-eight strong. Thirty- 
two girls were employed there before the 
war. This is the department that handles 
Great Britain's delicate relations with other 
powers. While Queen Victoria in a big gilt 
frame smiles upon them and King Edward 
in his ermine gazes down at their work ap- 
provingly; while Queen Elizabeth and King 
James look out of their remote pasts on the 
girls, they manipulate their card indexes, 
file diplomatic records and play their type- 
writers. 

The girls sit in the handsome suites of 
rooms in the big hotels of London, the gov- 
ernment having taken over many of these 
hostelries for offices for new departments. 
(Juite unsurprised at the elegance that has 
sudde nly overtaken them, the girls ply their 
work with a white-tiled bathroom on one 
side and a gorgeously furnished sitting room 
on the other. Shades of Dickens and Bob 
Cratchit! These are the suites where a little 
over three years ago Americans disported 
themselves in costly fashion, on vacation 
bent. 

With this new situation in clerical labor, 
a different attitude has come to at least one 
employer toward its help. The government 
has awakened to the fact that Americans 
have known for many a long day — that 
one’s employees must be kept well housed, 
healthy and happy if satisfactory work is to 
be secured. The result is that the dining 
rooms of these hotels now serve as tea rooms 
for the girl clerks, and what before the war 
were the ladies’ writing rooms are now 
used as rest rooms under the management of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association. 


Government Competition 


The acres of new bungalows that have 
been put up for offices out in the lovely 
green of St. James’s Park, a stone’s throw 
from Buckingham Palace, have been de- 
signedforfemalehelp. Sanitary conditions, 
steam heat and other provisions for their 
comfort have be en arré anged that were never 
known to Bob Cratchit and other c sasien of 
that period of ancient history that ended 
just three years ago. Right in the middle 
of what used to be the duck pond of St. 
James’s Park there is now a cafeteria for 
the girls. 

The government has even awakened toan 
interest in the amusement of its girl ¢lerks 
that it never used to show for its men. It 
fostered a cricket match that was played 
the other day between the girls of the For- 
eign Office and those of the Ministry of 
Munitions. That was the first public game 
of cricket that has been played in England 
for many a long day. 

All this takes the private employer at a 
great disadvantage. He has not been ac- 
customed to entertain his clerical help and 
he has not the facilities for doing so. Even 
if he now offers them the same wages, he has 
not the equipment, in most cases, with which 
to make them as comfortable as these girls 
working for the government. 

But it is more convincing to let a success- 
ful business man tell the story of the diffi 
culty with clerical help, so far as he will. 
Mr. Percy Best, general manager and a di- 
rector of a large department store, as well 
as chief of the staff, said this to me about 
the situation: 

“We have just about the same number of 
employees as before the war, but over sixty- 
five per cent more of them are women. We 
are making out all right, as far as the care 


| of our stock goes and the care and attention 


of our customers. But we have to take 
what men we have from the ranks of those 
who are too old or too young for enlistment. 
Of course our inexperienced help needs 
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much more looking over by those who h 
been with us for some time, and the situa 
tion thereby makes more work for som: 
For the most part we have had to increase 
the salaries in the case of the new help; 
that is to say, positions that used to pay ten 
shillings a week now command one pound 
We have had to put up the salaries of the 
old staff twenty-five per cent. But we are 
making by it, for we keep our old customer 
and secure new ones. Without adequate 
he ‘Ip this could not be done. 

“Then a migration has taken place from 
one employment to another. Clerks have 
been offered positions under the govern- 
ment, taking care of military records in the 
Army Pay Corps, in the Army Pension 
Department, and as clerks in the hundred 
and one subdivisions of administration that 
have been put in since the war to supervise 
production of aircraft, agricultural imple- 
ments, munitions, and so on. Women are 
in all these mainly as clerks. That has be 
the cause of a migration. They have better 
jobs than the average, and the result is that 
they have left the business employer in vari- 
ous grades very badly off. 

“As a matter of fact, the government is 
competing unfairly with the ordinary pri- 
vate employer. It is offering fifty shilling 
a week for inexperienced women 
who, under ordinary conditions before the 
war, would have been very well paid at 
twenty-five shillings a week. They ar 
third-rate stenographers, and hardly wort} 
that. The work they had been doing 
me rely ordinary typing. 

‘As for the situation elsew} , so far 
as I can see, women who were 
saleswomen, clerks, secretaries, 
dressmakers, and so on, have mainly dev 
oped and expanded in their own spher 
Their principals in most instances hav: 
gone, and these women have proved the 
fitness to fill these positions of control.” 


’ 
clert 


WOrKING a 


chemist 


Women Chauffeurs 


“Take the store here: Women have be« 
appointed superintendents of areas on th« 
floors, to take the places of the men super- 
intendents who have gone. We also have 
a woman who, for the first time } 
history of the dry-goods business 
country, is a manager of staff. Our 
managers had all gone, and we wanted 
fill their positions as far as we could. We 
could not with men—we had not enoug! 
left with quality. We found that tl 
woman was qualified, and she has held the 
post admirably. 

“Other women are taking the 
departmental buyers who have 
fight; others from clerks hav 
managers of offices. In other grades wome 
have taken the places of men in runr 
lifts, motors, horse vans; acting 
partmental porters, packing merch 
cleaning windows, acting as carriage 
tendants, and doing general porter duti 
usually undertaken by men before the war.”’ 

To give a few speciiic instances of t} 
work of the kind of woman of whom Mr 
Best speaks: 

Nettie “ cleared parcels for the dispatcl 
In the language of my 
went round to the different department 
and collected the packages to be 
on the delivery wagons For th 
she received twelve shillings sixpence 
week. To-day she is the uniformed del 
girl on the automobile, who jumps 
over the wheel as the vehicle 
in front of a mansion. For this sery 
has twenty-eight shillings a week. TI 
person, also uniformed, whom Nettie sit 
beside in the driver's seat is like 
woman. Before the war she was the 
ant to the head cook in the residence of a 
woman of some ten thousand pounds a yea! 
When men’s places began to fail va 
after the third and fourth call to th 
she took some lessons in chauffe wing from 
a school specializing in training deliver) 
clerks, chie fly women, for the big stores. 
She now holds a far more interesting and 
profitable position. Her wage before the 
war was one pound a month, with board 
and lodging. The salary of her male prede- 
cessor then was thirty shillings. She now 
has thirty-five shillings a week. 

Susan Fowler three years ago received a 
wage of ten shillings sixpence for the serv- 
ice of wiping down stairs in a de partmer t 
store. With the war and the gradual short 
age of men coming on, she studied the 
work of the electrician. Ir this department 
of industry schools sprang up, as in chauf 
feuring, plumbing, and almost every other 
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' Oct. 1°46° 
Wallpaper Week 


NTERIOR decorators and wallpaper dealers in practically every 

city and town of the United States have set apart the week of 

; October 1st as National Wallpaper Week. During this period it will 

be particularly advantageous to select wallpaper for your home. The 

i first authentic showings of the 1918 styles in wall and ceiling decora- 
tions will take place at this time. 


Make Over the Interior of Your House 
at ‘T rifling Cost 


Winter is coming. You'll spend much Wallpaper has innumerable advan 
of your time indoors. You'll entertain. tages. Carefully chosen patterns con 
Your guests should see your home at its ceal all those little irregularities present 
best. Newly papered walls and ceilings in even the best-built homes. Wall 
will put it at its best. paper accentuates the beauty of the 

Chase the gloom from every room woodwork. Wallpaper permits individ- 
with sensible, economical wallpaper. ual expression. In fact, wallpaper meets 
For new wallpaper lends charm and every requirement of interior decora 
cheer to the whole house. And the tion—meets it effectively. 


change can be made quickly and at 


ie Remember—housecleaning time is 
minimum cost. 


wallpaper time. And this is Wallpaper 


That living-room, that dining-room Week. Go to your decorator’s or wall 

; make them smile again. Wallpaper will paper dealer’s. He'll show you the 

r ¢ do it. latest styles and help you pick out the 

/ { There’s probably not a room in your most suitable patterns. At the same 4 
= house but that would welcome the time, he will tell you to a penny what 
{ transforming touch of wallpaper in the the completed job will cost you—with WALLPAPER ¥ 
‘ : hands of an experienced decorator. out obligation. WEEK 

} ; 4 , > , 

re ALLIED WALLPAFER INDUSTRY, Central Office, 169 Madison Ave. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Truck Tire Service 
—Before and After Buying 





HEN you buy a set of truck tires does the 
salesman figure your costs scientifically —on the 
basis of tons delivered ? 


Does he take into consideration the mileage ex- 
pectancy of the tires, drivers’ wages, length of haul, 
weight of loads, condition of roads, interest on equip- 
ment investment, kind of truck and ciass of goods 
carried ? 


Or does he get tire costs merely by dividing the 
price of the tire by the miles it travels? 


Goodyear Truck Tire Serv- Then, after they have ap- 
ice Stations sell truck tires plied your tires, they keep 


scientifically, giving you type, 
brand and size to afford lowest 
possible cost per ton of goods 
delivered. 

They may recommend for 
your service S-V Pressed-On 
Tires, the kind that have 
given mileages up to 72,000; 
or they may recommend 
Goodyear Hand-Attach- 
ables, tires which may be 
applied without a press; or 
they may show you that you 
will save money by installing 
the great new Goodyear 
Cord Tires for Trucks; or 
one of the Goodyear Cush- 
ion types. 


watch of them—with regular 
monthly inspection if your 
business permits. This al- 
ways brings great saving, for 
a truck tire, in spite of its 
bulk and strength, responds 
to good treatment just as do 
the tires on your touring car. 
With care it goes farther and 


| 
costs less. 


From a Goodyear Truck 
Tire Service Station you get 
scientific service before and 
after buying — service of cost- 
saving advice on w hat to 
buy, and equally saving care 
for the tires in use. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Akron, 


Z_ <& 
Aire 


KR 


Ohio 
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known trade, for the purpose of fitting 
people to take places quickly. Now she 
receives two pounds a week as electrician 
in the store she served so mar y years as 
scrubwoman 
A woman begged her employer, one 
the big wholesalers of England, to al 
her to look after the plumbing of t 
lishment. He could not think why a woman 
should choose that vocation until on inquiry 
he found that her husband had followed it 
und she had helped him before the war 
The husband went to the Front at one of 
the first calls for volunteers, and is still 
r approved 
fied herself by taking 


of 


low 


the estab 


ghting. The woman's employe 








her wish and she qual 

a series of lessons Now she looks after the 

plumbing of the plant, and besides this 
ipervises the big staff of women who 

clear Years ago, be fore she was married 
re orked in that house as a scrubwomalt 
wr tive shillings a week. When she returned 


it the beginning of the war as the woman 
ho cleaned four of the departments she 
eceived seven shillings Now she has two 


inds a weet 


The Rise of Daisy Durham 


The other day a woman approached one 
‘ he two tloormen doing nothing what 


ever in the jewelry department near the 








door of a well-known London store “Is 
there no one to whistle for a taxi for me? 
rhe 
, madam; you might just step there 

» the door and see if you can get one ll 
of our men are called out.” 

A» the Wwoma hooked round her a little 
helplessly —for it is indeed no light matter 

secure a taxi in London to-day—one of 
he littie cas! ris Was hurrying past and 





heard her. ** Why 
behind the door,” she exclaimed, running 
for it. The next instant she was on the 
street, bl.wing it with all her lung power 
\ taxi came and the woman took it. Alsoa 

val firm came in a few days and took the 
rl. To-day, in a natty crash uniform 


and high boots, she stands out in front 


, there’s the whistle right 





of a store summoning taxis for customers 
and handing them, like the footman of 
old, into the conveyanee. Public opinion 
t the girls are far preferable to the 
uniformed men who opened 
carriage doors before the war. The latter 


a 
gorgeously 


were a lttie condescending and, besides 
that, always had their hands out for tips 
Che little girls put their whole souls into 
the work and expect nothing 


Here is the story of a girl I know in the 
and to an extent it 
lace in many young 


illustrates the 









change that has taken 


feminine lives d 





East Ender At the age of sixteen she 
vent to the school run by an Americar 
firm for teaching girls how to manipulate 
ts adding machine Before she had been 
there three weeks she told the manager her 
her parents 


the East End tenement were starvir v 


ad story. She could not stay; | 





( ild he get her a job? He took her home 
to his wife as housemaid and had an adding 
machine sent out for her to practice on 


She stayed in that position for almost a 
year, learning her trade all the while 
W hen she had mastered it she took a posi 
tion in a big store. It paid one pound a 
week, which was considerably more than she 

ild command as a d, but it was not 


erwise pleasant. The sanitary arrange 





ments for the girls were sickening, and 
every day she hi up and down 
lights of stairs ! years she was 
there; then war broke out 

Her old benefactor lost sight of her for 


vhile. One day he answered the call of 





! telephone, as fhe does six to eight 
imes an hour. It ‘was Daisy. What she 


id to say Was that she Was going to be 


married! With the war her position had 
udvanced. She h 
tore by one of the insurance companies 
As I mentioned above, they have been 
spposed to women and would accept only 
those from the West End. Daisy Durham 
a dyed-in-the-wool East Ender. How 
ever, she gave satisfaction and was paid two 
pounds a week, and now is about to marry 
ne of the chaps still working for the firn 
v,hose eyes are too weak to admit of his 
ghting for his country He is of good 
West-End parentage; so you will see that 
the house of Durham is by the war being 
fted socially as well as financially 
Another woman I| know has _ beer 
through the following experience, whict 


kewilse Tv1 


ad been called out of the 


neal of what many others are 


doing: She was working as stenographer a 
thirty shillings a week in the London branct 
of an American company that makes pr 
ing outfits for offices, when her 
whojwas a traveler with the same firm, found 
her. On her marriage she retired ar 





husbar 
nu a 








served his income for him When wat 
broke out he was called, and his em; ers 
wanted somebody to take his place. WI 

should they engage but his wife! She id 
operated the device before her ma igre 
and knew its selling points as well as her 
husband did. Her employer told me t} 

she is now mal ing a large ri me se ¥ 


their machine than the husband did. She 
is taking in, With her commiussior twent 















pounds a month, which is more than most 
English salesmen earn. Scores of womer 
are isband 

tions Mr. Selfridge’s fir ques n whet 
the war called away his mer is it to 
their wives, was: “Do you wish to re 
and perform your husband’s duties here 
intil he can return?” Almost t i i 





they went 
Mr. Best and Mr. Hall gave me _ the 


learest insight I got into the situation of 


clerical help in England us t 
talked with me in his off it the 
following synopsis of the here s 





regards stenographers 
and Knows more about it than he tate 
ment Nas an interest 

“Experienced lady operators having left 





1¢ profession for marriage returning eve! 

after twenty years. Reasons Hard 
times increased cost of living > Hu 
band in army; 3. Widowed through war 
ng now inte 





“Shorthand and typewr 








esting younger class of student. Defects 
1. Education below average; 2. Training 
rushed. Results: Outlook narrow, worl 


more or less unsatisfactory 

“Demand so intense that as soon as 
operators have some knowledge they car 
get posts even before the school can call 
them anything like efficient. Result is that 
sé hools themselves have no names on their 
employment register 

“Experienced lady operators dispersed 
on land, gardening, munitions, government 
departments, motor driving, Red Cross 
work, nursing, in France as typists, clerks 
etc., for the government. 

“Rates of salary as operators inflated 
fifty per cent or more increase 

“Demand intense. Causes: 1. Gove 


ment requirements Government 


tractors of all sorts; 3. Taking men’s place 


| 

After-war effects Ditticult to foreca 
Certainly government requirements ar 
contractors will decrease, freeing mat 
good operators. These will tend to squeez: 
out the inefficient and probably cause 
lowering of scale of remuner thoug? 
on account of high cost of liv not t 





nhigures : 
So much for the distribu 


labor to-day is 


it 


giving satistactior 
am afraid not altogether. The women have 





proved themselves astor snr lequate 
at the unfeminine occupations ol! a 
ladders, driving motor trucks, insta 
telephones, cleaning locomotlves eting 
ships gut in the other occupations 


which they and others, too young for the 


as stenographers and 





WOTK, are call 


keepers, the y are barely holding the 


Making the Best of It 


The big employers are making out; that 
is about all. The 


upon an insufficient s 


iy enhanced demar 








r 
ipply of experienced 


clerks is bringing its logical result. Head 


of businesses decline to be interviewed or 
the subject, and nothing more specific ir 
the way of praise has issued from a | 

firm than the following extract from the 
annual report of one of England's lead 

joint-stock banks The war has broug! 
many remarkable developments and reve 
ations, but nothing perhaps has been more 


striking than the capacity shown by wome 
for spheres of work hitherto sed 
them.” 

lo quote, for summing-up purpose 
paragraph from a recent article in an Eng 
lish magazine 

“The success of the efficient 
attracted clerks not so well equipped, and 
even obviously unfitted, to the same clas 
of work; and there are employers to be 
met who, while profoundly dissatisfie 
with the help afforded, are obliged to stifle 
their feelings, as they are unable at the 
moment to make better arrangements 

Thus far | have spoken principal if 


the situation among clerks in business 


Continued on Page 35 
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The Car that Must 
Get There 


—the car that carries staff officers to different 
parts of the battle line. 

Its tires must stand up to the hardest kind 
of hard service, 

—must have the endurance to give miles 
without stint and traction without fail. 


And that is the kind of tire that the United 
States Tire Company is making, 


—the enduring, dependable tires that will 
stand up under far harder service than you 
are likely to demand of a tire, 

—and that will give the low mileage cost 
you want. 

Proof that United States Tires are giving this 
service economy lies in the fact that 

— United States Tires show a larger percent- 
age of sales increases than the vast percentage 
of increase in the number of automobiles in 
use this year over last. 


United States Tires 
Are Good Tires 


‘Royal Cord’ ‘Nobby ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Plain’ 


Also tires for Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, Bicycles, and Aéroplanes 





| United States Tubes and Tire Accessories /]« lll the S 
ne Vi Weart Vake United States Tires Su pren 
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offices and stores. There has been another 
migration equal to this. Servants in private 
houses have left their positions and have 
gone to the munition works, to hotels and 
men’s clubs to act as waitresses, to the 
buses to act as conductors, to the firms that 
ontract for washing windows. You will 
frequently see a girl who of yore demurely 
presided over a basement kitchen now run- 
ning up a ladder outside a high plate-glass 
window, clad in trousers, a long mop pole 
in her hands. 


The cl ange in the above fic ld, like the 
others, is based on a rise in wages. Asa 


domestic the girl received anywhere from 
one to two pounds a month, besides board 


and lodging. Now her wage is not 





like 
be under the equivalent of seven d 

week. Her friends among the bus conduc- 
tors are even better rewarded. They re- 
ceive nearer two pounds a weel One is 


onstantly hearing about the girl who has 
left domestic service for munitions and 


now earns five to six pounds a week. But 


these are rare. The service is frequent] 

paid for on the basis of what factory 

engineers call piecework. If twenty-five 
] ; . 


i 

and thirty dollars is a very high earning 
ndeed, sever 

minimum 


Bereft of her servants 


dollars a week 1s about the 


¢ plight of the 
English housekeeper is serious. She has al- 


ways been accustomed to a far larger staff 
r 


than the housewife of like financi tand- 
ing in America. I asked a woman the other 
day how she managed. Her husband has 
an income equivalent to about ten thou- 


sand dollars a year. She smiled reflectively. 
‘T used to think I had to have someone 
for the boots and the silver. Now my bed- 


om maid helps with the first—and the 





Sometimes it 


ver I sometimes do myself. it 





aoes not get done 


She favored me with a little further ex- 


planation “When war broke out I had 
tive servants. Immediately I got two of 
them places. in a hospital—the gardener 
and his wife, the upstairs maid. In just a 


little while I found a place for our valet. 
Since then my own personal maid and the 
cook have done all the work. In the house 
ve had before Yes, and it has twenty- 
seven rooms. Every once in a while I have 
o take a hand in the work myself.” 

This woman holds a position now. She is 
an employee of the government and has re- 
sponsibilities of engaging as well as other- 
wise looking after many of the women who 
are going over to France to serve in the 
army. 1 
n her office in Devonshire House. For her 





ery morning by nine-thirty she is 
to have to help with her housework is as ifa 
girl employee in an office in America did so. 
Everybody in England has to take meas- 
ures similar to that woman's in retrench- 
ment. Housekeepers talk about employing 
a “general” until you think the average 
ménage England must be using army 
fficers for its housework. The fact trans- 
pires, however, that they are referring to a 
general house servant who does all the 
work. People formerly accustomed to two 


r three servants now make out with the 








one “‘general,”’ and others have cut dow 


in the same proportior 


Social Economies 








“We've all closed one floor,” said a 
woman of the smart set in te how the 
homes in England are run to-day. “It’s the 


second floor, and that le aves us ol ly { ne 
sitting room—and that one downstairs 
next to the dining room. It’s not nice to sit 
in after dinner, because it’s noisy, and all 
the time it’s drafty from the outside doors; 
but England is sacrificing now. 

A man and his wife possessing one of the 
biggest names in England gave a dinner 
party the other evening. There were four 





men in livery in the dining room. One was 
recognized by a guest 
other as th 
Word of the dinner got out and pe ople were 
saying in a drawing-room later that it was 
strange for them to be giving such a dinner 
now. 
Somebody rey 
They have got all of that mass 


as the valet and an- 


1e gardener at the country place. 


ied: “Oh, don’t you un- 








derstar ’ | 

of silver, and it has to be cleaned. They 
economize by giving a dinner right after 
this has been done. They then pay back 


e invitations they have received, with- 
yut preparing the silver just for that. You 
see it’s just s ich a dinner as they would 
have any night at home—very simple, with 
only three courses, with the very servants 
taken from other lines of work to serve. 
And not a soul was there that hasn’t given 
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hem a meal. Nothing's wasted anywhere 
along the line, and the peopk England 
have got to have a little sociabilit 
know.” 

An acquaintance of mine, Mrs. Henry 
Marsh, has Warwick Castle. She also has a 
big house in town. I was asking her one day 
hew she managed. Later she invited me 
to Warwick Castle for luncheon, and re- 
membering my question took me round to 
demonstrate visually how one kept house 
during a big war. The first unusual sight was 
of a very old man with a striped blue apron 
hung round his neck by a string, out in a 





cupboard answering the telephone The 
next minute he yanked his apron off and 
hurried to the Countess of Warwick's pr 
vate sitting room—done in gold and pale- 
blue flowered satin and thence to a rust 


high porch, known as My Lady's Terrace 
He was looking for Mrs. Marsh's mother, 
to give a message from His Lordship, the 
nearest neighbor, whoever he is. In times 
of peace a man of his years would scarcely 
have been in service, and if he had it would 
not have been necessary for him to do the 
double duty demanding at once an apror 
and a formal appearance 
butler would do that 





Odd Man and Hall Boy 


It was difficult in the setting of Warwick 
Castle to realize that a vast war was goir 





pore) 





on out se gray, turreted walls roun 


the park. What would Lord Brooke have 


thought when he held himself fortified 
there in that Cromwellian war that was 
to him the most important in all history? 





i the paint ng on the celling 
done by a great artist especially in honor 
of her visit to the ca When Mrs 
Marsh told me the story I tried to fancy the 
Queen's point of view if she could be here 
now. King Edward, who lay in th 

many a night after his mother was gone, 


heard the phantom noises of these guns of 








to-day and used to Say Inside those very 
walls of Warwick Castle that England 
would soon have a bad war on her hat 
As I thus reflected, convalescent soldiers of 
that war were being entertained in this very 
castle. I could see them through a hig} 





window feeding the peacocks on the velvety 
greet 
Mrs. Marsh reminded me of my subject 

**My butler has gone. Everybody's butk 

has gone.”” I had heard the statement 
many times since coming to England 
“That’s his old father you saw answering 
the telephone. He came in to hold his son's 
place—he’s been retired since many years 
before the war. I had a footman who is 
now promote d to be under-butler. He was 
icate to go to the Front My butler, 


been woul ded: the 


too del 
the old man’s son, has 
roof of his mouth isshot away. He has to 
eat through a straw and "t talk I 
had him down here visiting 
A point worth noting surely in connec 
tion with the war and the history of Eng 
land—the mistress of Warwick Castle has 
been entertaining her former butler as a 











guest in the ancient stronghold of aris- 
tocracy and upper class. 


You know, of course, what the odd mar 
is,” purled the fair lady of the castle , 
mindful that I was citing her attitude a 
ant in social history 


I don’t,” I rejoined. “What is 











he ? ‘ 
“‘He’s assisted by the hall | ! 
tinued, waving my protest aside 
‘Between them, what do they accon 


‘The odd man does the fires and the 
heavy work. The hall boy has the knives 
and the boots, and they both hel 
valeting They both also « irry t 
to the door of the dining r 


hey don’t set foot over the threshold 





ever, under any circumstance 

We were descending the narrow S} iral 
rease into the domain of cookery and 
donjon keeps. I could appreciate that the 
task of the odd man and the hall boy to 
arry big trays up these passages was a 
responsible one. ‘“‘ Those fo 
menservants I have now, except the gar- 
dener. He’san old man who has come back 
to me. The young one went to the war 
This one has two young boys, two old 
men and about fourteen girls under him. I 
used to have twenty-four y 
deners, I believe it was. I used to have two 
footmen, two valets and three butlers.” 

We had reached the dank lower floor 
of Warwick Castle. It was the custom of 

Continued on Page 37 
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Hudson Prices Too 
Must Advance 


Some Cars Already Increased Bring $1200 and $1400 Cars 
Up to Hudson Prices. Money Can Be Saved By Promptness 


Fifty-one makers have already increased their prices since 
January Ist. 

Former $1200 and $1400 cars now cost $300 to $400 more 
than they did one month ago. Some cars advanced January 
Ist, which again increased in price August Ist. 

In the higher priced classes increases since December 
amount to $350 to $700. 


Many makers have made two advances within the past 
eight months. Others give warning of further advances. 


Increasing cost of materials is responsible for higher 
prices in automobiles. It is affecting all makers. Soon 
Hudsons, too, must cost more. Today Hudsons are sold 
at the same price at which they have sold for several months, 
because they are built from materials contracted for last 
fall. Then material prices were lower. Increases have been 
rapid since then. 


Steel, the most largely used material in an automobile, is 
made from iron and its price is affected by iron prices. Last 
December iron sold at $30 a ton. Its average price for 25 
years prior to the war was $16 a ton. Today it is $54 a ton. 


Hudson Was the Choice 
When Others Cost Less 


When cars in the lower priced grades sold at $200 to $300 
less than a Hudson Super-Six, Hudson sales were greater 
than any other two makes of that class. Today, with no 
difference in price, Hudsons must continue to be even more 
popular. 


Hudson leadership is understood by all motorists. It is 
explained in the Hudson Super-Six motor. No other car has 
a motor similar to the Super-Six. No other car for that 
reason has equaled the performance of the Super-Six. 


Its performance in the hands of almost 40,000 owners 
shows what individuals can do even when they are not seek- 
ing to establish records for speed and endurance. 


No car of any make or size has equaled the time-record 
of the Hudson Super-Six Special in the world’s greatest 
hill-climb to the summit of Pike’s Peak. 


No automobile has yet been able to equal in either direc 
tion the transcontinental record of a seven-passenger 
Super-Six Phaeton which traveled from San Francisco to 
New York and back to San Francisco in 10 days and 21 
hours. No conceivable test has revealed the limits of a 
Hudson Super-Six stock car or stock chassis. No individ- 
ual use of the car has yet taxed it to its limit. 


Hudson Sets New Records 
on the Speedway 


The speedway, too, has failed to exhaust Hudson Super 
Six endurance. The special racing cars built to meet those 
conditions, but preserving the same principle that accounts 
for endurance in the stock cars, did not reach the limit of 
Hudson endurance. They did establish the American Speed 
way record for 200 miles at an average speed of 104 miles an 
hour. The Hudson Super-Six racers made more records in 
their campaign of racing than any team of cars the industry 
has produced. 


These records are only made to indicate what you may 
expect from a Hudson Super-Six. You don’t want a racing 
car. The car you buy isn’t suitable for racing. It is made 
suitable for the kind of service you want. That service 
means endurance—the kind that does not call for frequent 
adjustments, repairs and overhauling. It is the kind of car 
that you can use day after day and month after month with 
a reliance for performance that increases as you continue 
its use. 


Just Now the Hudson 
Costs You Less 


During this time when prices are being readjusted on 
account of increased cost of production, you can buy a 
Hudson Super-Six at the same price you pay for former 
cheaper cars. If you wait, you run the risk of not being 
able to get such an advantageous price. When present 
material supplies are exhausted and cars must be built from 
materials bought in the present market, then the Hudson 
Super-Six must be priced in comparison to its greater value 


and greater cost on the standard established by other cars. _ 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


. 
‘ 
« 


September 29,1917 
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(Continued from ange 35 
early England, apparent); keep the 
prisoners and the ser 
uncanny feel it gave one to watch one 

potato for heon being peeled next to 


the dark, earthy room where they used t¢ 


Vants dow! 












ad 
toss a prisoner. One could see the crack 
through which they occasionally threw him 
a crust until he died. Mrs. Marsh insisted 
on going into that room and pointing out 
the hole through which they later threw 
his dead body into the Avon. Were grim 
things like that happening ut there” to 
our fine boys to-day? 

Mrs. Marsh now resumed her subject. 
“‘There’s one,” she said, pointing beyond a 
door into the linen room, where a wom 
was sorting towels. A dreary scene ind 
it presented the odd man at a sink in the 
hallway peeling potatoes, and a \ 
a room far away wer ort en. J 
a matter of fact, I had vis | Mrs Marsh 
at Warwick just ss war was declared 
and had once before been in this basement. 
I could remember this queer old place 
swarming with servants u en. There are 
ancient sinks made of silver because that 
was the only metal to be relied on not to 
“run.” Servants on that former date were 
preparing vegetables at three of them. 
There is a boot room, especially for the 
cleaning of shoes. Three servants on that 
other day were at work there. Now it was 
as empty as the wine room and the store- 
room. Only two chickens and some ribs of 





















mutton were in this latter ample place A 
very few bottles of wine yn the shelves 
of the other. The dwellers on \ t estates 
are obeying the official request that they 


shall not hoard food and drin} 

‘That one,” said Mrs. Marsh, 
to the woman in the linen room, “is the 
working housekeeper. That 1 
she supervises things and does n u 
Of course, before the war I 
hada lady housekee per, as they are ca led, 
who did nothing but look after things. I 
used to have five housemaids besides her 
Now I have only four, counting her as one. 
| 


I used to have a chef besides, who was quite 


referring 
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the grar —— lordly person rou 
castle. I hadan assistant for him, aki 
maid and a scullery maid besides. 





have the illery maid ar , a woman cook. 
‘It’s spree bu re,”’ NV .-M co Spe cowl 
dated. “You will find tl - where 
had a parlor maid and four housemaids be- 
fore the y now have a house -p née 
two—or even one—upstairs maid 4h ho 
parlor-maid means that besides tend ng th e 
Ips upstairs as we Of course 
the parlor maid serves the meals; or if they 
have a butler—as they probably haven't 
now, no matter who they are—she helps 
with them. Women who used to have two 
maids now sometimes don't have any at all 
They have shut up their places and gone 
into lodgings because maids are so hard to 
get. Everybody's wages have gone up from 
ings to ten shillings 4 
At luncheon we had visible evidence of 
the new economy. A woman helped the old 
man and the de ate boy serve She was 
the parlor maid. The service could not have 
been better. Still, this introduction of fe- 
males into the dining room is wh 
both the woman and the man of 
households more than anything el 
servant situation of to-day. 


women 





arlor-n 


parlor she h 








five shill 














Promoted to Buttons 


I had set Mrs. Marsh her task of telling 
me how a ménage is run in wartimes 
she stuck to her subject like a general. **) 
house in town is a huge thing, you know. 
Sometimes I take my butler in from here if 
I am giving any little war benefit.’ ; 
the only kind of entertainment anyone gives 
any more.| “I only have a house-parlor- 
maid, tv7o chambermaids and the hal 
whom I have promoted. I've 
buttons, and by next year I think I can 
make him butler, except that in six months 
he will be of age for service.” 

I respectfully inquired what it might 
mean to be “in buttons.” 

“Oh, don’t you know? It’s a name fora 
young boy servant who wears a uniform 
with a lot of buttons on it. The uniform 
has a short, tight-fitting coat, with buttons 
close together on it up to the very throat 
Many women had these boys for odds and 
ends before the war. My ‘buttons’ 
only manservant I -have in that huge towr 
house.”’ 

The mistress of Warwick Castle of course 
has more servants than the average Briti 
woman, but the latter is giving up in the 
same proportion as Mrs. Marsh. 
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housekee t ‘ gg g 
along wit! ed to he . 

punctilio \ rre male serva \ ¢ 
the only ones w o could begin to satisfy the 
fastidious clul mar Within the last vear he 
has had forcibly called to his attention the 


advantages of fer 
mt. James's street r Pal M ‘ at al i 





when the clubs are deserted of their mer 
bers and you will see maids, neatly un 
formed In Diack With white aprons per 
sively gazing out of the w LOW The mer 
have to the Fr t and even the Ma 
borough, King Edward i , ha ne 
to employing wome Usually there w 
be in charge of the tleer n of a club tw 
men too old to fight ve 
der them from fifteen to one } 








The clubn A ] el] it t ‘ ‘ 
the change The gir are ist a uit 
designing, or whatever word ild be use 
in remembering the club member's ind 
vidual taste as were the me If astor 

irc \ 











¢ nai interest 
thar tne taste ind ¢ 
fort. Se et hat the 
ould rat nattractive f 
girls serve them than the best of their forme 
menservant The latte never ge 
are sigt cant 
Another o ITINg 
away the fe en of Le 
don has a ik r to mal 
The hotel } at he 1 
has to pa he e the me 
¢ endent To 
when the 
iger f what pernaps the 
smartest hotel in London told me s sto 


and it is fundamentally the same as that of 


all the others where people of the upper 
classes are entertained He tried femal 
neip inf lining room and abandoned it 

. , be waite 

in that es 

{ re ‘ 

‘ f+ 
i I ‘ 





1ests and laugh at their jokes, Mer 


‘ 
ers never enter into the presence of the pe 
| 














inade juate service the manager 
obliged to pay some three pounds a week per 
waiter as against fifteen shillings before the 
wi T r that he nimsell 
Ww mpl f it were 
it for tl ii getting « 
th the women customers and the chef 
hotels get their he p fr ym the iff f 
t we of the second-clas the se nd 
fr the third: w nh tbe result t at tr 
atter stratur em] g vaiters Of 
r nanagers of the las amed | tels j 
r yject, but are pleased to take 
male help, be ause of sucl rtues 
as the clubman ha ( 


tas 





ON'T 
along. Jaunt along. 


Durn walking int ; 
Wingfoot 
You'll walk with spring 


walking. 


ler steps 


spirits then. Count upon 


both 
Heels. 


Wingfoot 


give surplus wear 


through their springy, 


youthful, 


ber. Duller rubber wears 
quickly by comparison 
Cheaper rubber 


with 


ha mimer 


| 
ana 
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spry, 


rubber 


more qui kly yet 


Also Wingfoot air- 
They 
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save slips. 


you really 
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es nor French chefs to placate. 
the girls, they are now making in 
pla es what the men earned of old, 
is approximately two pounds a week. 
, itis de vabtful whether they will find 
hotel business a particularly fruitful 
after the war. 
what difference does it make? One 
lly turns this rejoinder when reflect- 
nthe very wide areas of industry opened 
mn by war, which will never close 
th peace. In touching on this phase of 
clerical situation let me hasten to say 
at I have with the last paragraph com- 
eted the history of the present. What I 
m going merely to mention is the situation 
| referred to in the beginning of this article 
for Book IL. A guilty feeling 
has disturbed me in writing the above be- 
cause of the conviction that the structure 
h | was describing was going very 
hortly to be more or less upturned. The 
at work that are going once again 
Mrs. Marsh and the business man 
by taking their help away from them. The 
overnment is calling the women and they 
Front. The female sex is 
now being enlisted in the war. As men- 
tioned in the beginning of the article, they 
ar ing over to France in a variety of 
masculine occupations to relieve men for 
fighting. I sat over in Devonshire House 
one day and saw them passing their oral 


r clas 


othem 


the materia! 


forces are 


to harass 


are going to the 


e hurry 


As for Hull, he werried considerably in 
bed about the afternoon's happenings. For 
he was only thirty and had command of 
two hundred men. One hundred and forty 
were raw recruits, picked up 
hetween the Mexican border and Hoboken 
before sailing for France; sixty had seen 
than a year of service. His job was 
oldiers of them all. 
a man’s-size job, as will 

sently develop, and Hull’s whole heart 
was in it He loved the work—the daily 
ontact with his men, the little troubles 
they brought to him, the human problems 
their care was constantly presenting. In- 
had he been sudde =f, promoted to an 
adjutant generalship in the quartermas- 
ter’s department or bidden to Join a gen- 
taff Hull would have gone out 
behind the cow shed and wept. 

So he lay with his eyes wide open, pon- 

things. The company was 
His own children were home 
with their mother; but here in 
France he stood responsible for the care 
and well being | of two hundred 

It left him small time to grow homesick 
The little Hulls would be 
well provided for; he could only think of 
them tenderly in brief periods of respite 
from work. But the two hundred boys 
given into his charge by Uncle Sam for 
the service of their country demanded his 
thought every minute of the day. They 
had to be fathered. They looked to him 
for everything— for orders, for good food, 
for their wants, and for guidance in matters 
of which regulations and manuals take no 
corniz 

And just as there are 
hildren in every 
were in the company. Hull had 
fifty such, and thirty more who were 
merely stupid, and a hundred and twenty 
more who shaping according to 
Lemperame nt capacity, if he w ished to 
t out of them, 

It may be en from this that there is 
more to an officer than mere technical 
knowledge and proticiency in drill. 

Young America, hard it in the train- 
ing camps, will have the same problems 

his hands when ne gets to France as ke pt 
Hi ill awake long after he sheuld have been 


of these 


more 
to make 


Now that is 


deed 


eral’s 


dering man} 
his family 
America 


or to worry 


LANCE 
wayward and 
useless family of size 


| he re 


needea 
and 


get the bes 


noring 
That his lieutenants also had troubles 
evident next morning. Young 
vakfast fairly snorting 
wrath. He was a small, rosy-cheeked boy 
fresh from West Point, and looked to be 
not a day over eighteen. 

Well,” he announced grimly as he sat 
down, “there’s a man in Company K 
who'll remember me for a while.” 

What happened?” 

Why, | went up to the cobbler shop to 
out shoes that had been 

stood a big guy from K 
ompany with a hang-over from yester- 

aay one of those roughne cks they picked 

up from the Bowery. 


came to bre 


aboul some 


and thers 


fin 


stolen, 
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examinations for chauffeur. Questions are 
put to them and questions are answered by 
them that would floor strong men. They 
are also, as I have said, qualifying for every- 
thing, from carpenters to orderlies. 

They dress in khaki uniforms and are an 
integral part of the army —as indicated by 
their title, Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. 
They have a book of instructions prepared 
for them specially by the Army Council, 
giving the rates of wages to be paid them in 
various occupations, rules of discipline, the 
amount of allowance for their uniforms, 
their rations and the leave of absence to 
which they are entitled. They wear identity 
disks, the same as the men on the firing line. 

I have seen them, dressed in their khaki 
uniforms, received by the men officers of 
the army with a bristling, brusque cama- 
raderie that denotes approval and accept- 
ance, 

But it has thus far remained for woman 
to make her great triumph in her old, trod- 
den paths. She is now proclaimed by the 
men of England as the official cook of their 
army. Early in the war the women, under 
the Marchioness of Londonderry, earnestly 
petitioned to be allowed to cook for the sol- 
diers; or, failing in that audacious request, 
at least to be allowed to show them how. 
Men were in the camps preparing the food 
who had heretofore had their meals pre- 
pared for them at home by women, while 
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they had followed the masculine vocations 
of tailoring and like occupations. 

The women were at first denied the right 
to cook for the army by their government; 
then reluctantly their government agreed 
to let them show what they could do. In 
the tryout the women won the day. They 
taught the men to economize; they showed 
them the wonders of boiling the fat out of 
the waste meat and selling it to the makers 
of glycerin, and of reboiling bones as well 
as of selling the bottles and the papers in 
which goods come. 

The men are deeply interested in carrying 
out all that the women have shown them 
how to do. The amount saved in the 
culinary department is one of the officers’ 
subjects of conversation. Out at the conva- 
lescent camp near Epsom, Captain Irwin the 
other day showed me a chart he had been 
laboriously making which set forth their 

savings from month to month. A woman is 
in charge of their cuisine, and the men talk 
to her with a frank respect that registers 
their attitude to be one of extreme approval. 
On the day I was out there a delegation of 
men who were presently to take charge of 
another camp waited to see the woman with 
me, who is the manager of this culinary 
branch of the service. What they wished 
from her was the assurance that she would 
see that women cooks were put in their new 
camp at once. They did not wish the men 


DADDYING THE DOUGHBOYS 


(Continued from Page 6) 


‘Hello, little hoy “4 
mamma know you're out? 
him have it. 

‘What did you do to him?” asked Hull 
gravely. “I hope you didn’t injure him 
seriously, Archie.” 

‘It'll be the last time he insults an offi- 
cer,”’ replied the second lieutenant, and the 
others roared. 

“What's this about some shoes being 
stolen?” inquired the captain. 

‘Four pairs have gone from Squad 
Fight. One of the men says they were sold 
to the cobbler for booze a couple of nights 
be fore pay day.” 

‘That's bad,” said Hull. 

Squad Eight was the most backward of 
the lot. In it were Muller and the “bad 
man from the Big Bend,” a big surly prize- 
fighter named Brodie, and three others who 
had been wished on Hull from another 
company. They were a slovenly, quarrel- 
some bunch, without pride or interest in 
their work, and gave the officers more 
trouble than all the rest combined. 

Immediately after eating, the captain 
walked up street to the cobbler’s establish- 
ment and interviewed the old man. At 
first he denied any knowledge of the shoes, 
but under threat that unless he told the 
truth his place for selling wine would be 
closed he ventured the opinion that the 
shoes might possibly be among a pile of 
others left with him to be mended. They 
were. Hull found them in no time, 

“Who sald you these?” 

The cobbler shrugged his shoulders and 
gesticulated madly, vowing to high heaven 
that he was as ignorant of the fellow’s iden- 
tity as a newborn babe, Nor did a second 
solemn warning have the desired effect. 
The cobbler stuck to his statement —he had 
bought the shoes, just as he bought old bot- 
tles and other such articles brought to him 

‘You buy any more army shoes and it'll 
land you in trouble,” Hull told him. “I'm 
going to place a sentry over this joint of 
yours. 

The next step was to discover the cul- 
prit. Aside altogether from the substantial 
loss his thefts cause, a thief can undermine 
the morale of a company; and the army 
deals sternly with him. There seems to be 
something peculiarly demoralizing about 
his presence in any group of men; they 
grow suspicious of one another and hotly 
resentful against their leaders for failure to 
dispose of him instantly. 

full had the men of Squad Eight brought 
up separately and questioned them. They 
all swore ignorance of the transactions. 
Yes, they had lost shoes, but somebody 
from another squad had doubtless pinched 
them; at any rate they had no suspicion of 
the identity of the thief. 

“Excuse me, captain,” interrupted the 
top sergeant, “but the cook says that 
Muller was round the other evening on a 
hunt for bottles. He asked the cook if he 
had any, and told him he knew where to sell 
any old shoes the cook could find too.” 


he says; ‘does your 
’ And then | let 


oer 


That's a lie, sir!’ exclaimed Private 
Muller. 

The captain stared him straight in the 
eye for a long minute, but Muller did not 
flinch. 

“Send the cook to me, sergeant.” 

Presently they heard “I'd like to hear 
him call me a liar!"’ and the cook reported. 
He repeated substantially what Pop had 
said. Again Muller denied it. 

“Yes, sure I asked him for bottles, cap- 
tain,” he admitted; “ but for shoes—no, sir! 
W hat would I want with shoes?” 

‘What do you want with bottles? Does 
the shoemaker trade you wine for them?” 

“Yes, sir. 

Hull leaned forward and his voice grew 
strident. 

‘That's a fine thing for a soldier to do, 
isn’t it? Gathe ring up old bottles to sell for 
booze! You're a disgrace to the company! 
Just let me catch you doing that again, 
Muller, and 

“Excuse me, captain,’”’ Pop cut in again, 
“but Muller was broke on Monday, and 
on Wednesday he had twenty francs.” 

*“‘Aha! How about that, Muller? Where 
did you raise twenty francs?” 

The soldier shifted his weight uneasily. 

“IT borrowed it, sir. 

“Who lent it to you?” 

“Tulliver.”’ 

“Where did he 
lend?” 

‘He always has money, sir. 
row es him.” 

“I didn’t know you and he were friends.’ 

“Sure we ain’t, captain, I pay him in- 
terest?” 

“How much?’ 

“Well, I give 
twenty, 

“Ten francs interest for less than a 
week, hey? Go fetch Tulliver, sergeant.” 

Here was another how-d'ye-do. The reg- 
ulations strictly forbid loans among the 
men at usurious rates of interest, yet the 
traffic is brisk in every regiment. I know of 
a private in the regulars who owns a nice 
bit of real estate in a Kansas town, and he 
acquired every foot of it by accommodat- 
ing his comrades at rates ranging from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent month. But, 
then, the fellow was a born crap shooter 
and consequently always had capital to 
work with. There are hundreds of his type 
in the army; in peacetimes they enlist for 
no other reason than that soldiers offer easy 
game for a shrewd trader. 

Tulliver shortly appeared at the door, 
where he carefully wiped the mud from his 
shoes. He took his time at it, for he was 

very busy thinking up an alibi. 

“Did you lend money to Muller?’ 
captain shot at him. 

“Yes, sir. Twenty francs.” 

‘And charge d ten francs interest?” 

es, sir. 

“ Didn’t you know that was against regu- 
lations?” 

“No, sir.” 


get twenty 


I often bor- 


franes for 


him thirty 
on pay day.” 


the 


frances to , 
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to mess up the kitchens before the girls took 
charge. 

The success of this project of women 
cooks for the army is indeed what prompted 
the adjutant general to call for more women 
to help carry on the war. They are turning 
out in large numbers to answer the call, and 
the chances are that neither Mrs. Marsh nor 
the offices and stores which the women are 
leaving will ever get them back. What are 
the employers going to do for he . They 
are asking that question to-day. Until the 
answer is found they can but take more in- 
experienced women and old men. Th 1ey can 
but break in boys and girls of fourteen and 
under—as they are doing to-day. 

But already a new relief is approaching 
Menwho have been wounded are now, many 
of them, well enough to work, though not 
fit to return either to the Front or to their 
old jobs. They are asking for such positions 
as they can fill. Of course they are being 
given the positions that the women are va- 
cating. From the rumblings and grum- 
blings heard at present of both wounded 
soldiers and women workers, one would pre- 
dict that the next phase of the clerk’s story 
promises at least a few thrilling episodes, 
though nothing sinister. It is not in any 
particular the situation often darkly hinted 
at in labor agitations of the soldier’s home- - 

coming, war over, and his demand for hi 
old job which some woman is holding down. 


“Well, you know it now. Cut it out, 
Tulliver. If | ever hear of your lending 
money again in that fashion I'll give you 
something to worry over! And listen to 
me—so far as I am concerned, any of the 
men you’ve loaned money to like that 
don’t need to pay it back. Get out of here.” 

The investigation developed nothing 
more than that. Hull was morally certain 
that he had found the culprit in Muller, 
but there is a wide chasm between moral 
certainty and legal proof. So he talked to 
the men of Squad Eight, urging upon them 
the necessity of running down the thief for 
their own protection and the good of the 
company, and then dismissed them. 

The afternoon brought a batch of mail, 
and the soldiers swarmed round the 
orderly-room door for letters from home. 
Those who failed to receive any would not 
believe it; they kept coming back to re- 
quest the company clerk to look through 
the sack again. 

It’s pathetic to see the eagerness wit! 
which the doughboys wait for letters from 
home. One would cheerfully trade a pack 
age of tobacco for a single sheet of paper 
with an American postmark—and he would 
not sell a package of tobacco for five frances 
at this writing! I have seen him pay ter 
francs for a five-cent package, but that was 
because a submarine sank the boat bring- 
ing his supply and he happened to be short 
temporarily. . To all girls who are 
adopting soldiers I would suggest two let- 
ters a week, and regular contributions of 
tobacco. 

Hull drew forty-four letters. Six were 
from his wife, one from his five-year-old 
son, and thirty-seven were from mothers of 
boys in his company. They wanted to 
know why Jimmy didn’t write; and would 
the captain please take good care of him 
and see that he didn’t get his feet wet? 
And was the food all right, because Jimmy 
had been raised a pet? They knew 
busy the captain must be with so many to 
look after, but if he would only watch over 
Jimmy a mother’s prayers would go up to 
the Heavenly Father for him every night 

Accustomed as he was to this style of 
appeal, Hull could never read that ending 
without a gulp. Bless their doting hearts! 
Jimmy might be the toughest guy in the 
whole company, but to the mother who 
wrote to the captain he remained the romp- 
ing innocent tot whose image had 
treasured through all the changing years 
And it was for this child of hers she asked 
protection from his officer; not for the 
husky, two-fisted soldier the captain knew 
as Jimmy. 

So he sat down and answered as many of 
the letters as he could that night and, lest 
possibly some feeling should have crept 
into these replies, raked everybody up the 
back next morning, and nursed a horribl 
grouch until dinner. 

His temper was not improved by a hap- 
pening of the noon hour. Pop knocked on 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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The Hazards of Peace 
War is not the only 
hazards of peace, the loss 


great destroyer. Do not forget the 
or destruction of property sug- 
gested by the sketches on this page. 

These are some of the dangers you face in every-day life. 
You cannot escape them or prevent them, yet it is possible, 
at trifling expense, to secure for yourself and your business 
the unfailing protection of the 
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REX- Mixed Concrete Stood the Supreme Test 


When these towering grain tanks were 
built the contractor used Rex Mixers, for 
he knew that concrete to be permanent 
must be properly mixed. 

Then came the supreme test. The 
wooden elevators right next to these grain 
tanks burned to the ground. What fire is 
hotter than a burning wooden grain ele- 
vator and what test harder than streams 
of water played on hot concrete? 


Yet these Rex-mixed concrete tanks 
stood. 


Not merely did they stand unharmed— 
they saved thousands of bushels of wheat 
within their walls. 

The wooden elevators were replaced by 
concrete structures. Of course Rex Mixers 
and the contractor who had built the 
tanks did the work. 


POST 


What other contractor, what other 
mixer had a chance for the business? 


You naturally need no experience like 
this to show you the importance of per- 
manence in concrete‘construction. Now 
you have a way made plain by which you 
can get this permanence. Seek out the 
contractor with good equipment, a con- 
tractor that mixes his concrete with a 
Rex. 


For Contractors—Rex Book, Free 


Figure on your next contracting equip- 
ment with our new Rex Mixer Catalog W 
before you. It pictures and describes the 
complete line of Rex Mixers and Pavers. 
It will show you why leading contractors 
have standardized on Rex equipment. 
Send for this catalog today. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 


Chain Belt Company, 757 Park Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Representatives in fifty-seven cities and in all foreign countries 


Makers of Chain for elevating, conveying and transmission; Malleable Elevator Buckets, Sprocket Wheels, Gears, Shaft Couplings and 
Collars, Concrete Mixers, Traveling Water Screens, Paving Mixers. Write for interesting booklet on any of these 


MIAERNR 


FOR PERMANENCE 
IN CONCRETE 


The Rex 4-8 com- 
plete with 3 HP. Gasoline 
Pee Engine and Loading Piatform 
Piss , a 


The Rex 7-5 complete with 6 H. P. Gasoline 
Engine. Power Loader and Water Tank. It 
may be furnished with low charging platform 
similar to the one used on Rex 4-5 
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cf men’s clothes and 
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Continued from Page 38 
the door of his bedroom about ‘ 
and entered with an apologetic air. 

“Captain,” he reported, “1 beg your } 
don, sir, but Tim Brodie has been fightir 
again.” 

“How many did he beat up this time 

“Only one, sir— Muller. But he knocked 
down a couple other men when he 
Muller.” 

“Bring them both to me,”’ ordered 
and Pop went briskly 
the billet. 

“Now, then, what's the trouble?” the 
captain demanded when the culprits stood 
in front of him 

Neither spoke. 

“You, Brodie! What did ycu hit Muller 
for?” ; 

The red-headed giant answered suller 
“He said I told you he w 
captain, and he called me 

“Did you?” snapped the officer 

“No, sir!” cried Muller 

“Excuse me, nterru] 
top sergeant, “‘but several of the mer 
he did.” 
| That was enough, and Hul 

sternly to Brodie 

“I'm ashamed of you,” he said. “Car 
you hit harder than that? Why didn’t y« 


across the street 


as stea * shoes 


nterr 
l ‘ 


captain,” 


lay him out? Now you two go back to your 
billets and don't let me hear any more of 
this.” 


Private Muller sal ited and went out, 
only too glad to get off so easil but his 
assailant seemed to be dazed He tood 
stupidly in front of the captain, blinking 
his eyes. 

“Well?” 

“Is that all, sir 

“Yes. I'm going to give you anoth 
chance. You haven't done very well since 
you came to this company, Brodi« 
sulked and nursed a grouch, most! but 
perhaps it’s not altogether your fault. Now 
go back and do better.” 

Thebigfellow departed, walkingasthoug! 
in a trance. 

“You're 
the veterat 
pleasure. 


“ 


doing ine, captau ,” ventured 
Pop; and 


hat’s your idea about Brodie?” he 
nquired, 

“Well, sir, he came with that bunch 
| from X Company, and you know what sort 
Sergeant Weatherby is. He sure hated 
Brodie. My ‘ 
so much he’s sore on the whole arn 
everybody in it. ‘ ; 

*“H-m-m,”” said 
that problem, too, he carried to bed 
’ 


idea 1s that 


im. 
After breakfast next mon ng he sent lor 
e top sergeant. 


“How 
They've been dropping behind every time 


t} 


about Janowski and Field? 


we march back from the training gr 
‘Yes, sir. There’s no reason why the 
can’t keep up. They’re shirking.”’ 
“Bring them here. And Brodie 
In a few minutes the sergeant broug 
the three to the orderly roon 
“Brodie, you used to be 


didn’t you?” 
“Yes, sir—only a preliminary man, but 


was pretty fast for a heavyweight 


Brodie’s New Job 
“Well, 


time we 


I've got a job for you: Ever 
march 
miles these two men drop behind. One day 
it’s their feet and the 


more than three or [our 


next they're sich 
their stomachs go back on them. Nov 
examined their feet and found nothing ur 








usual. And they seem healthy enough at 
meals. The cook says they're the cham} I 
eaters in the company. So to-day, and 
every day until their health improves, you 
are to stick close behind t) and tne 





first man who lags I expect you to put into 
the hospital for at least two weel Under 
stand me? 

It was perfectly apparent that Brodie 
did 

He began to breathe hard and stiffened 
like a ramrod, swelling out his chest. 

“Allright. You can go.’ 


As the three passed out Private Brodie 


gave his first command: 
before I hand you wal 

At seven o'clock the company 
out of its street 
whistling and the pounding of the 
for cadence. It had rained intermittent 
for days and the road was 
mud, but that did not discourage them 

“Strike up, ‘ 
tain. 


step vely ? A 








somebody,” ried the ap- 
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ng for distance, he dropped grenades we 
bevond the fiftv-meter trenc} That wa Vitalic Enduro | 
fine hurling, and the men began to watch | 
him. Presently they began to ask his advice 


nstead of the French instruct 


Having seen then well started he walked 
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Over two hundred million Ester- 
brook Pens are used annually 
every individual pen is carefully 
inspected — to insure uniformity 
and dependability of performance. 
[here is an Esterbrook Pen for 
every purpose—for every hand— 
that’s why Esterbrook Pens are so 
popular. 


Send 10 cents for samples of the 12 most popular 
hst« rbrook Pens 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


72-100 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
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“Try again, captain,” suggested the in- 
terpreter. 

His third and fourth shots cut the heart 
of the bull’s-eye, and he rose, dusted his 
breeches and started down toward the 
automatic-rifle pits. Behind him the men 
were saying: ‘‘Say, I been doing it too fast. 
Did you see how slow he sighted? You’d 
ought to hold that little wheel steady with 
the left hand. Did you notice how he laid 
out on the ground?”’ And the French in- 
structors smiled at one another, sensing 
what had been in Hull’s mind. 

““How’re they doing?” he asked his first 
lieutenant. 

“Some are pretty rotten. The gun kicks 
like a mule until you get the hang of hold- 
ing it. I believe if they’d lengthen the 
stock, Hull, it would help a lot, both in 
sighting and holding it on the mark. But a 
few ofthemaregood. Watchthisguy now.” 

A lanky Kentuckian, from whom the cap- 
tain had recently been obliged to confiscate 
a bowie knife about the size of a young 
saber, now took his place at one of the 
rifles. He squinted long and carefully, the 
weapon nestling in the hollow of his shoul- 
der as though it had found a resting place 
at last. 

His first shot was low, kicking up a spurt 
of dust ten feet from the target; but his 


| second went true. 


**Now let her have it!” cried the cap- 
tain, and the rifle began to spit bullets. 
Directly behind the middle of the target 
the dust and sand flew from the wall of 
the pit. 

“Good boy! When you're through I 
want to know how many hits you made.” 

The Kentuckian reported eighteen hits 
out of twenty shots. 

“Two others got seventeen, and five are 
above fifteen,’’ remarked thefirst lieutenant. 
“These Frenchmen tell me it’s good shoot- 
ing. They trained some other troops and 
say we're way ahead of any they’ve seen, 
for the time we've been at it.” 

“It’s their game,” replied Hull, nod- 
ding. ‘“‘Somehow rifle shooting seems to 
come natural to them. Watch that fellow 
now! See that? Only enlisted in April, but 
he doesn’t flinch or close his eyes or grip 
too hard—a firm, steady pressure. They'll 
do, all right.” 

“I bet we surprise the Germans on this 
shooting proposition,” said the lieutenant 
earnestly. ‘“‘It won't be just noise when we 
crack down.” 

“Bully! Make the eagle scream!” said 
Hull with a laugh, and left to inspect the 
work with the machine guns 

From that he passed to a line of trenches 
that had been dug on the opposite ridge, of 
regulation depth and shape, provided with 
corduroy flooring and a top of stone and 
earth. In these his men practiced throwing 
real grenades. 

‘Remember to duck down close to the 
wall of the trench as soon as you let go,” 
Hull cautioned. 


Learning to Yell 


“One—two—three—four—five!”’ cried 
the instructor; and the throwers responded 
with the requisite movements. The bombs 
went soaring into the air and dropped about 
thirty yards beyond the trench. Bang! 
Bang! Bang! Bang! The temptation to 
see how well they had done was too much 
A couple of the men raised their heads for 
a peep, and a slug of iron knocked the hat 
off one of them. 

““Now you see the danger,” said Hull. 
“T want every man to keep down. These 
grenades are used only in defensive work, 
for they fly back as far as they fly forward.” 

Meantime a rifle-grenade squad was 
busily shooting their tiny bombs into pits 
about a hundred and fifty yards distant. 
The grenades rose in showers high into the 
air, describing a great arc. 

“Gee, I could dodge one of them things! 
exclaimed Tulliver. 

“Sure you could!” said old Pop, the top 
sergeant. ‘“‘Sure you could! But maybe 
you couldn’t dodge twenty of ’em, boy.” A 
smother of explosions at close intervals 
clinched his words. 

Next Hull took a look at the bayonet 
drill. They were doing it far too tamely. 
He made them rush on the dummies as at a 
real enemy, and when this failed to produce 
the desired venom of attack he ordered 
them to yell as they stabbed. Shouting has 
a magical effect on the human mind. It can 
stampede a political convention or put 
heart into a team that is tired. And wild 
ye ‘Ms will send troops over the top when 

heir knees really don’t fancy the job. 
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For a few minutes the boys were too self- 
conscious to utter more than a combination 
of squeak and grunt as they lunged. Then 
Tim Brodie, who had been trying for an 
hour to find something at which he could 
help, let out a howl you could hear four 
miles, ripped the dummy labeled Crown 
Prince from its moorings, and tossed it sav- 
agely over his shoulder. After that they 
needed no prodding. The mere sound of 
their own bogus yells of hatred seemed to 
inspire actual ferocity, and what happened 
to the dummies was . fright. 

‘That's the dope! Get a kick into every- 
thing you do!” cried Hull. 

On going to the gas chamber where the 
new masks were to be tested he detected a 
certain hesitancy among the men desig- 
nated to enter. It was hardly to be won- 
dered at. However courageous he may be 
against a danger he can see, the average 
man ory seg a superstitious terror of ar 
invisible foe, and poison gas fills him wit! 
infinite ly greater dread than cold steel 
does. 

So Hull donned the first mask; and there 
was no further reluctance. 

T had a hard morning. Th 
to} ped it off with battalion drill f far 
hour, and then they hit the road for h yme 
It was very hot and they were tire d; the 
perspiration dripped from their faces. 

‘Tune up!” shouted Hull. 


n 


e 
rh 


“Glory, glory, hallelujah! 


Glory, glory, halle lu; ah!’’ 


The effect of the singing was instantane- 
ous. They stepped out with a jaunty stride 
The captain, passing from the rear to the 
head of the company, caught sight of Tim 
Brodie and slowed down in amazement 


Brodie Upholds Discipline 


The prizefighter was transformed. In- 
stead of the sullen hulk who had given him 
frequent worry Hull beheld a triumphant 
red-faced soldier, with his shoulders well 
back and the light of purpose in his eyes 
For Brodie was no longer an outcast from 
true men. Hadn’t the captain picked him 
out of the whole company for a delicate 
job? At last he had responsibility; some- 
body trusted him. Tim was swelled up to 
twice his natural size. It was as plain as 
the skinned nose on his face that Private 
Brodie considered the morning's events a 
step toward promotion. 

He kept close on the heels of the luckle 
malingerers, who were in danger of running 
over the men in front in their anxiety not to 
drop back an inch, and the captain heard 
him hissing in fiery whispers: ‘* Left—left! 

1, two, three, four! Left—left! Step 

,yeloafers! If lsomuchas catch war 

» dr-r -aggin’ a fut he'll get a boomy 

in the be an that his family’ll feel back ir 
O-hi 

Sud ie nly one of the majors rode to the 
head of the column and began scoldir 
something they had done or left 
And in a second the singing ceased 
ished his harangue and cantered off, | 
company did not resume their singing 

Hull waited in the hope that they \ 
regain their spirits but the y went} loddir g 
along in a miserable silence—resentf 
weary and dispirited. And when they « 
into their own company street a spec 
would hardly have recognized then 
same men who had sent “‘ Glory, gl 
lelujah!”’ rolling among the hills 

‘Did you see?”’ demanded the c: 
hotly, of his three lieutenants. 
you chaps to remember that. I’ve 
years in the service, yet I learned a new 
wrinkle this morning about marching men 
Never call them down, if you can help it, 
until you're home.” 

At dinner, which the officers ate under a 
shed close to the men’s tables, another diffi- 


culty rose. It was the custom to distribute 


whatever might be left over after a first 
helping, to those who finished first. 

“Excuse me, captain,”” said the cook, 
“but have you noticed how fast some of 
these guys can eat? Pretty near the same 
bunch come up for a second plate every 
noon.” 

“So I see. We'll fix that easily enough 
Just hand out those second helpings in rota 
tion after this, cook.’ 

They had —. exercises in the after- 
noon, and then a swim in the river. Hull 
shook his head dubiously as he watched 
the m racing along the banks. 


“w hat do you think of this bunch we've 


got?” he asked the first lieutenant; “I 
mean physically 


Conciuded on Page 45 
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You are always glad to know of a delicious 
new food—something that you can serve economi- 
cally in many different ways—something that will put a new 
zest in your daily bill-of-fare. Here it is— CANNED 
SHRIMP. This dainty, nutritious sea-food comes from the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean. 
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CEAN FLOOR 


You know how delicious lobster is; you'll 

find the same rich flavor in canned shrimp, only 

more delicate. Shrimp are really like small lobster. The 

meat is firm and fine-flavored as a nut kernel; the delicate 

pink color is caused by boiling the shrimp just before they 
re packed in the cans. 


For years shrimp have been 
the celebrated delicacy of South- 


Caught in nets on the clean A) 'E 

ocean floor, the shrimp are shellec ess ae i ae 
= — pg ager mk gpecer deal gsi ern tables; the world-renowned French 
pric ly Pig otner vig s0 ~ restaurants of New Orleans serve them 
right on the water’s edge. Each can 


contains nothing but the selected meats. 


Now you can have this famous delicacy 


right in your own home. Canned shrimp come to 
vou boiled and practically ready for the table. They can be served 
in fifty different ways, for luncheon or dinner, or in the chafing 
dish for Sunday supper. Every first class grocer sells them. 


U. H. DUDLEY & CO., Distributors, 


isle “ i nm 


1 large can shrimp I 





BAKED SHRIMP 


1 can shrimp VY tablespoonful butter 3 tomatoes 
Yq cup grated bread crumbs or cracke 


SHRIMP AND SPAGHETTI 


1 hnely chopped onio 


is one of their choicest sea-foods. 


Send a postal today for your free copy of 


“Fifty Southern Recipes for Serving Canned Shrimp.” 
This unusual book contains the most famous Southern and 
French-Creole recipes for preparing shrimp. It 
fully illustrated in color. 


eauth 


Duane and Hudson Streets, Vew dork City 


JELLIED SHRIMP SALAD 
id spaghetti arge can shrit 
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Buy Your Haynes Today— 
Still $1595! 


EW are the cars you can purchase today without paying 


considerably more than other motorists did a brief while ago. 


Many “sixes” haveadvanced. Some —formerlyin the $1200 and $1300 


classes—now cost as much as a long-lived, high-powered, quality Haynes. 


By acting immediately you can secure that coveted Haynes at the 
price prevailing since last February! 


Thank Haynes foresight in contracting for materials. But remem- 


; ; 
ber—the right is reserved to increase prices without notice 


: ' , ' , ; 

So order your Haynes without delay. October and November—beautiful 
touring months—are ahead. With a touring sedan body, you own an all 
season Car. 


Only 31!0c per mile for tires, fuel, ol and repairs (as reported by 1200 
Haynes owners, chosen at random) enables you to enjoy “America’s Greatest Light 
Six” Engine—that surplus powered, smooth, flexible, speedy accelerating prod- 
uct of nearly a quarter century's success in building Haynes engines. 


a ae 
See your dealer at once! Catalog on request 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Kokomo, Indiana, U. 
HAYNES 
“America’s Greatest Light Six 
Wise Wheels Additonal 














25th Successful Year 
(1893 —1917) 
















(Concluded from Page 42 

“They’re fair—only fair. They're not 
old enough, Hull. A big percentage of them 
are nothing but kids.” 

The captain acquiesced by a nod of the 
head. 

“That’s it exactly. They’re not so husky 
as they ought to be. It’s going to take con- 
siderable building up. But we’re no worse 
off than any other company— or regiment, 
either, except the marines. They got the 
pick. The fact of the matter is that a large 
proportion of this force is too young. I'd 
like to see older men. They could stand the 
gaff better. I don’t mean men of middle 
age, but between twenty-five and thirty. 
Stronger fiber than a boy of nineteen.” 
“Yes,” agreed the other slowly, “but 
kids like this can come back awful fast. All 
the same, I’m hoping the physique’ ll be 
better in the new army they’re raising. li 
ought to be.” 

“Oh, well, we'll soon have them in shape. 
They’re a hundred per cent better right 
now than they were a month ago—getting 
hard as nails.” 

He jumped up and shouted: “ Fall in as 
soon as you're dressed. I want to inspect 
your feet.” 

That done, they marched back to the 
billets, and Hull said to the top sergeant: 

“I’m going up to see that cobbler again. 
He knows well enough who sold him those 
shoes, and he’s got to tell me.” 

What he said to the cobbler is neither 
here nor there. At the cutset the French- 
man was afraid to tell because of the men; 
later he was afraid not to tell because of the 
captain. So it ended in a promise to iden- 
tify the thief by offering him a bottle of 
wine, provided that the captain would 
bring the entire squad to his shop. 

Back went Hull and ordered Pop to as- 
semble Squad Eight. When they were all 
clustered round the saloon door wondering 
what the motive behind this latest move 
might be the captain appeared. 

“You men go inside and see if you can 
recognize any shoes among those he has in 
that pile. Get busy now.” 

Still mystified they obeyed. The little 
cobbler stood watching them, a bottle of 
wine in his hands. As the last man entered 
he offered it to Muller 

“All right! !”? Hull called out “Find any- 
thing? No? Then you can go back.’ 

On the way to his own house he was 
joined by a . 

“Well, "ve found the thief, sergeant. 

Muller, sir? 

“He’s the man. And I’m glad of it. 
We'll be well rid of that bum.’ 

“We will, sir. I don’t know why he en- 
listed. I got an idea, but 

“Sure! I’ve got the same idea. But we’ll 
put him where he can’t do any harm.” 

At supper young Gordon looked up from 
a Paris ne ‘wspaper to say: ‘Jumping Jupi- 
te r! Aren’t there any captains in this war?” 

‘A few. Why?” 

“T’ve been reading the lists of casualties 
for two weeks now, and it’s ‘Second Lieu- 
tenant , Second L ieutenant , Sec- 
ond Lieutenant , all the way down the 
column.” 


Work in Playtime 


**Second lieutenants and sergeants play a 
bigger part in this war than they ever did 
before. Many a time a sergeant is in a posi- 
tion to win or lose a battle at this style of 
fighting, he’s so often beyond touch with 
his commander, and he has to depend on his 
own initiative.” 

“Great! And where does the captain 
stay while the fuss is going on?” 

“Oh, he’s back safe in the rear,”’ replied 
Hull smilingly; “smoking a good cigar and 
playing solitaire. But sometimes—some- 
times—he goes over the top. It wouldn’ 
surprise me to see one get hurt some fine 
day.” 

“That’s all right too,” responded the 
boy; “‘but I notice there are more second 
lieutenants in this list than there are cap- 
tains.” 

“And more captains than there are - 
erals, hey? That may possibly be due to 

the fact that there’re more junior officers 
than senior. Ever stop to think of that?” 

The little lieutenant pondered a little. 

“Gee,” he said, “‘I wish I was a major!”’ 

Returning from regimental headquarters 
where the officers had gone to receive in- 
tructions from the colonel, Hull made the 
rounds in order to ascertain how his com- 
pany were employing their leisure. 

Fully fifty per cent were practicing what 
they had learned on the drill ground. They 





had borrowed dummy grenades and were 
engaged in per rfecting the throw. Some, 
with bush-league baseball experience to 
their credit, were trying out all manner of 
postures and deliveries to discover which 
gave the greatest accuracy and distance. 
Another group was having a hot bayonet 
contest with clothesline poles, and still 
another bent over one of the automatic 
rifles, studying all its parts and theorizing 
on the best methods for use of the weapon 

Hull experienced a glow of pride. 

He went to his room and began reading 
the men’s letters to America. All the out- 
going mail has to be censored of course, and 
the officers of each company attend to that. 

The big Kentuckian who had brought 
over a bowie knife for social purposes wrote 
seven or eight pages on the French as a 
race. His comments were pitched on an ex- 
alted plane: “Except for their languags 
they ain’t any different from us that I can 
see, Bill. The French are meek and lowly.’ 

Every last man of them begged his corre- 
spondent to write often and to get others to 
write. Also, they asked for thin gs to read 
and for tobacco—both mighty scarce arti- 
cles in the camps at the present moment 

Hull managed to skim through them be- 
fore taps sounded, and then sent for the top 
sergeant. 

‘How do you think Henderson is doing 
with § squad Fight?” he ing 1ired 

“He isn't doing at all, sir. They've got 
him buffaloed.” 


Brodie’s Promotion 


“Just what I thought. I’m going to put 
him back in the ranks and make Tim 
Brodie a corporal. Tell him so. I liked the 
way he stepped to that job I gave him.’ 

Pop looked as ple ased as though he had 
received a commission 

Brodie did not go near the captain to 
thank him for promotion; he was one of 
the inarticulate kind. But time and again 
Hull caught the prize fighte r looking at him 
as they worked on the training ground next 
morning. 

It rained in the afternoon, and he le« 
tured them in the largest billet—a con 
verted storehouse for grain—on first aid to 
the injured. Afterward he went to the or 
derly room, whither the men came wit! 
complaints and requests. 

Captain,” said a flushed youngster 
from Kansas, “would you mind writing a 
piece for the paper in my home town? I 
just got a letter from dad, and he says they 
sure would like to read it.” 

‘Against regulations, Brown. Sorry.” 

3ut the best of the whole lot was con- 
tributed by a former truck driver from Buf 
falo. He laid in front of the captain the 
warmest love letter that ever came out of 
the box, and then demanded protection! 
The girl was after him, he could see that! 
If he didn’t do something quick she'd have 
him tied up tight for life, sure as fate 
Would the captain please to write to her 
ont say poor Sam had died for his country 
by falling off a train between Paris and the 
camp, and his last words were her name? 

Those were the affairs they brought to 
their captain for settlement. 

“How is Squad Eight coming along?” 
the captain inquired of Pop at the end of 
another week 

“You wouldn't know ’em, sir. Brodie 
has got that bunch eating out of his hand 
In a month or six weeks they'll be the best 
squad in the company.” 

“I could see they were taking hold. Ser- 
geant, I’m going to try Brodie in Jackson's 
place. Jackson cusses the men too much, 
and yesterday he got drunk. The whole 
regiment saw him. So we'll make Brodie a 
sergeant.” 

He was shaving in the window of his 
room just before supper when earnest 
voices reached him from the front door 
Evidently somebody wanted to come ir 
and the landlady didn’t want him to do so 
until he had wiped his feet 

“All right, madame. Let him come i: 
What is it, Brodie?” 

Sergeant Brodie saluted but did not utter 
a word. He had come to thank the captain 
and he couldn’t do it. With his arms taut 
at his sides the big fighter stood and stared 
at Hull, and swallowed. 

“Captain ” he began, and stopped 
* Captain ’ he finally managed to get 
out in a rush, “‘ain’t there somebody you'd 
like me to beat up?” 


“Well,” said Hull to himself that night, 
“no matter what comes, I know one who’! 
follow me over the top.” 
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POOR BUTTERFLY 


| deliberate waltzes, she came shy-eyed and 


sweet, as if this party were her first; as if 
each dance were her first and a dream come 
true. Deep in her dream, she hardly 
seemed to see the face now pressed close to 
hers, purple-flushed and hot—the face of 
Mr. Harry Leroy, the king of Tilson’s. 
“You little devil!” said Mr. Leroy 
ardently. “‘Dodging me all the evening; 
dodging me all the week! But I’ve got you 
now! Do you know you and I have got an 
exhibition dance coming to us in an hour, 
on a floor like the Hippodrome ice rink, and 
not one rehearsal for a week? And you and 


| I have got something else coming to us—a 


show-down. I'll take you home to-night. 
I've got some things to say to you—things 
you won't like; but you’ve got to hear 

before to-morrow. To-morrow! Butter- 
fly ws 

“Harry, I can’t— breathe.” 

Performing a double pivot turn daintily, 
with her professional smile, she pinched her 
dancing partner through the padding on 
his shoulder; but he only held her tighter 
and laughed. 

“You can’t hurt me, little girl! I’m too 
crazy about you. You little devil—you 
Butterfly!” 

“Lead me to the doll in white ruffles. I 
want to dance her head off,” the fattest 
guest demanded; and now he bore down 
upon them, laying a hand upon the Butter- 
fly’s shoulder. 

Lightly, not missing one measure of 
music or giving Mr. Leroy one backward 
glance, she slipped into his arms, small 
slippers gliding neatly out of the way of his 
common-sense shoes as he swung her away; 
small voice neatly answering questions she 
knew as well as her dance steps. 

“Sure I like cave men!” she said; but 
over his shoulder, her eyes, changed, tragic, 
cried out to Mr. Leroy, and Tilson’s, an 
appeal unheard, but plain to hear: ‘‘ You 
are my world! Help me! Tell me what to 
do. I’ve got to-night!” 

The Butterfly’s world, whether it held 
help for her or not, for the next hour was a 
beautiful world. The select staff worked no 


| more, but took its ease in palm-shielded 


corners, or danced for sheer delight of 
dancing that is in young blood though 
young feet are tired; even danced together. 
The tallest specialist gazed with ardent 
eyes of unrequited love at the rare picture 
of Miss Trevor’s curly head against his 
limp-shirted breast. T. Titheridge Tilson’s 
farewell party had become a real party 
now, a gracious whole of which all incon- 
gruous elements were part. What could 
any party be more? 

Guests who had arrived to laugh re- 
mained to dance. Men were won to little 
acts of chivalry. The fattest lady present 
ceoe-stepped, unaware of the honor, in the 
eiabrace of a gentleman whose name she 
had seen in the society columns. The 
fattest gentleman looked into young eyes 
Confirmed wall- 
flowers might remember that they had not 
been wallflowers to-night. For the dying 


| dance craze can show to the faithful few 


who attend its deathbed constantly a 
beauty its young lovers never saw in its 
days of youth—the gracious and gentle 
beauty of sunset and afterglow; and that 
beauty was here. 

And now the event of the evening was 
here too, announced by the massive blond 


| manageress in her most massive voice: 


” 


**Mr. Leroy— Miss Donahue. 
The king and queen of Tilson’s, late win- 


ners of the silver cup in the one-step con- 


test, twin centers of the evening, did not 
need a further introduction, or this. The 
stage was set for them. The lights were low 


| for them, low but white-shining and clear. 


The floor was glassy smooth, like virgin ice, 
for them, and the faces crowded close round 
the generous circle of cleared space were all 
faces of friends. The orchestra swung with 
two long-held wailing notes into the fox 
trot of the year—still the fox trot of the 
year; but it called to the heart already as 
old tunes call. It filled the room with the 
promise of what it was to see, a promise 
as lovely and haunting as the passing of 
youth, 


“ Poor—butterfly—'neath the blossoms wait- 


ing. 

Poor butterfly- af 
Graciously, carelessly, the king and queen 

bowed and smiled hand in hand to scat- 

tered applause; and then, carelessly too, 


for she loved him so-o-——— 


(Continued from Page 18) 
as if their performance were impromptu 
and they drifted into each other’s arms at 
the call of the music, they began to dance. 

Twice round the circle of their friends 
they danced. And the thing they danced, 
the carefree, saucy and splendid thing, was 
a fox trot, the standardized, Tilson fox 
trot, its two simplest steps alternated in 
double-quick time—nothing more; twice 
again, the steps not so simple now, a mys- 
tery of swaying bodies and darting feet; 
but it was the fox trot still, and danced 
simply still, like children dancing wildly 
gay in the streets at night; two children 
dancing like one; the king and queen of 
Tilson’s. 

But now the dance changed; and the 
dancers were changing too, for the tune 
that gave her its name worked quick magic 
in the Butterfly’s blood. Drawn apart now, 
at opposite sides of the circle, they paused, 
posed and smiled; and their pose was the 
same—the same, yet not the same. The 
king, supple-bodied, slender, smiling his 
white-toothed smile, his royal hand reach- 
ing out for her hand and his brown eyes for 
her eyes, was only her brown shadow now, a 
shadow against the sun. For it was now, 
and only now, that the dance began; and 
the dance was the Butterfly’s. 

Not one of the silent circle that saw it 
will ever forget or explain the charm of that 
wonderful dance. With shy advances and 
quick retreats, dainty posturings and co- 
quettings, innocent as a child wondering 
before a glass, yet wise with the age-old 
wisdom born in women, she danced, posed, 
and danced again; close to her partner, and 
you held your breath—away, and your heart 
danced with her. He caught her, swept her 
close-clasped away, and the world stood 
still; let her go, and it moved again. She 
fled from him round the room—round 
measureless deserts with no hiding place; 
she forgot him, and you forgot him too 
forgot everything but her, as she tossed up 
her arms and danced. 

For this dance, built of figures old to the 
dullest dance team in vaudeville, was now 
the duel of sex; the dance of eternal youth; 
the lovely embodied laughter of children 
or angels. It was the Butterfly. 

fhite, slender arms stretching high, 
pirouetting or still—still but alive from 
bright head to glancing feet with quiver- 
ing, exquisite life—she danced now in the 
center of the room, while the king circled 
slowly near; danced at the center and 
heart of the world. For her music, remote 
and tender, had laughed and sighed itself 
now to its loveliest measure, lovelier now 
than ever before; giving her now, all in one 
perfect minute, the best it had for her of 
delight and comfort and strength. Rose- 
flushed cheeks paling to the delicate white 
of a budding flower, lips parted and smil- 
ing—smiling, but dreaming too—eyes free 
at last of the fear that had haunted them, 
she threw back her golden head and faced 
the high white lights of Tilson’s, her king- 
dom and her world, radiant, a butterfly in 
the sun, a golden butterfly. 

The music gave all it could, and it gave 
enough. It had answered all her questions. 
Help had come to her from the world she 
knew and loved, and the tune she loved. 
This was plain to read in her changed, 
lovely face; and it was read if not under- 
stood by the thrilled silent circle that was 
Tilson’s. The tallest specialist held Miss 
Trevor’s hand unrebuked. Tears came to 
her eyes; and not to her eyes alone. They 
came in tribute to the dance and the hour, 
and to the heartbreaking beauty of all per- 
fect things, a beauty that must pass; of 
youth that must pass, and tunes that con- 
quer a town and die, and perfect hours that 
come once and never come again. 

This hour was over already. The king 
came close. As he touched her the Butter- 
fly swung clear of his clasping arms with 
one quick turn of her slender body and 
danced away —danced a few exquisite flut- 
tering steps away; then faltered, and with 
arms thrown out, face drained of color, dark 
eyes closing, dropped backward and hung 
limp in her partner’s arms. 

He caught her neatly, holding her just 
above the floor and bending ardently close. 
The tense circle saw a tableau of the dance, 
dramatic and prolonged. They could not 
see the boy’s lips move. 

“Hurt?” he was whispering. “Buck 
up! Cut out the last figure. Once round 
the room and out. You'll get through all 
right.” 
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“T am through.” The Butterfly’s eyes, 
dark under fluttering lids, looked at him 
from far away, dim with pain. “ My ankle! 
The fat guy! He slipped and it got the 
whole weight of him. I rubbed it and went 
easy on it; but just now it—went; folded 
right up. I guess I’ve sprained it,” she 
whispered, smiling suddenly as if she gave 
him the best of news. “Get me home, 
Harry.” 

Tilson’s, restless at the pause, but still 
held by the drama, now saw, with a little 
whispering thrill that ran straight round 
the circle, as if it had only one heart to stir, 
the sudden but perfect end of a perfect 
dance. 

The king, sweeping her into strong arms 
and holding her drooping there, small body 
helpless and limp, and looking smaller so, 
closed eyes helpless under his conquering 
eyes, carried forever out of the kingdom she 
left his abdicating queen, a broken butter- 
fly. But, as she passed, her lovely uncon- 
quered music still filled the air, growing 
softer now, faint, like echoes of some more 
distant music, where, in some corner in the 
sun, butterflies danced on to it forever 
golden butterflies. 


In the smallest and shabbiest room in the 
shabbiest rooming house on Forty-second 
Street, the king and queen of Tilson’s 
looked at each other with new eyes. 

There was a chill of dawn in the air— 
dawn on this frowzy street, where new days 
dawn old and tired. The evil-smelling gas 
jet flickered low. The dingily curtained 
window, open for air, let in intermittent 
music from a cracked phonograph next 
door. But even here, stretched on the gray 
blankets of her bed, her one evening gown 
crumpled and torn, her ankle clumsy with 
bandages, the abdicating queen of Tilson’s 
was every inch a queen. 

For upon this small and fluttering crea- 
ture a new calm had settled; and it be- 

came her royally, like the mantle of a queen. 

it was with a royal reserve, not with 
coquetry, that her long lashes veiled her 
lids as she looked at the boy. 

Calling the Schuyler house doctor, pro- 
tecting her from the excited ministrations 
of the select staff, ordering a highball and 
making her drink it, and carrying her from 
her taxi up her four flights of stairs, he had 
been adequate enough. Standing now in 
her half-open doorway, he was an embar- 
rassed little boy, even a guilty little boy 
not a king at all. 

“Well,” he said, breaking a rather op- 
pressive silence, “‘I’ll be going.” 

The queen pointed with a weak but royal 
hand to her one chair, occupied now by a 
big box of roses. 

“Shut the door. Sit there, Harry, and 
give those to me. I know it’s against the 
rules to see men up here; but I’m going 
to break the rules. You said you and I 
had got to have a show-down. We have, 
Harry.’ 

“Little girl,” said the king, “I 
want to talk to you to-night. 
Vil be round in the morning.” 

“You don’t want to marry me, 
queen calmly, busy with her roses. 

‘I The king blushed scarlet and 


don't 
You're all in. 


” said the 


stopped. 

“You don’t want to marry me. I'll 
never dance again. I heard what the doctor 
said to you. There'll be no Leroy & Leroy. 
You can’t support a wife, Harry, and you 
can’t be tied to a cripple.” 

“Oh, you'll walk,” he said eagerly; “‘and 
you'll dance too—some; straight dancing, 
with no stunts. Don't lose your nerve. I 
think a lot of you. I'll be round to-morrow.” 

The queen merely smiled upon his flushed 
confusion; so he sighed and sat silent, 
waiting. 

“That’s right. We'll have that show- 
down now,” she said. 

She had taken the roses from their box, 
touching them delicately and tenderly. 
Now she lay with closed eyes, pale cheeks 
pressed against the splendid sheaf of crim- 
son flowers. She seemed for a time to forget 
the show-down and the king. Then, at first 
more to the roses than the king, she spoke: 

“T had to choose between the man that 
oon. do the most for me and the man I 
ove 

She drew a long, tired breath, as if she 
had recited correctly a lesson hard to learn. 

“Tt looked easy to choose, at first,”” she 
went on. “I came to this town to make 

(Concluded on Page 49) 
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How one Man built 
up a $LIO.OO0000 
Company 


A few years ago, three big public serv- 
ice companies were merged into one 
with a capitalization of $5,000,000. 


From the first, the directors of this 
new corporation faced grave problems 
of administration. The new structure 
was unwieldy. Its different units were 
working at cross purposes. 

The directors saw that a man of un- 
usual ability was needed to solve these 
problems. They wanted a big caliber 
executive with a broad knowledge of 
business fundamentals. 


How the problem was solved 


The directors finally selected a man 
from the ranks of the company. 

Within two years the man selected 
proved his remarkable executive ability. 
He was made Vice-President and 
General Manager. 


“This man,’’ a member of the com- 
pany wrote recently, “found the Com- 
pany a loose-jointed aggregation of 
unrelated units. He has made it a 
smoothly running organization built up of 
efficient operating units. He has increased 
it from a $5,000,000 to a $10,000,000 
company. He has substituted the pro- 
gressive methods of modern business for 
a bewildering medley of inefficient 
practices.” 


His knowledge is sound 


The new General Manager succeeded 
in his big task because of his splendid 
business knowledge. 


He realized that a mastery of busi- 
ness fundamentals is essential to success. 
So he enrolled in the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute. 


“Your concise statement of the prin- 
ciples underlying modern business,’’ he 
wrote, “has given me knowledge of im- 
measurable value. It has made clear to 
me many matters of business practice. 
I am continually using your Course 
for reference.” 


This man only one of many 
Daily there filter into the headquar- 
ters of the Institute intensely interesting, 
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human stories of business. They are 
the careers of men who have succeeded 
because of their mastery of business 
fundamentals. 

One day you hear of a brilliant lad 
of 22, in a big New York bank, rising 
to a $9,500 job, and giving credit to the 
Institute for his success. 


The next day a factory manager 
writes that the Course has just helped 
him save his firm $7,000 a year, and 
that a “fair slice’’ of this went to in 
crease his salary. 

These are only typical cases. There 
are literally hundreds of them. 


Based upon the experience of 
thousands of successful 
business men 


The Institute collects, classifies and 
transmits thru the Modern Business 
Course and Service, the best thought 
and practice in modern business. It 
gives you a thoro and sound training 
in the fundamental principles underly- 
ing all departments of business. 


In our national crisis today the need 
for this broad executive training is 
rapidly increasing. 

Men in all branches of business are 
being called upon to assume the work of 
others and to fill more responsible posi- 
tions. The demand for trained execu- 
tives will be even greater in the coming 
struggle for world markets. For men, 
and women, too, who are prepared there 
will be more opportunities than ever be- 
fore to succeed in a big way. 

Today, 60,000 men are getting from 
this Course and Service a broad and 
sound executive knowledge. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are 
often enrolled for the Modern Business 
Course and Service along with ambi- 
tious young men in their employ. 

Among the 60,000 subscribers are such 
men as A. T. Hardin, Vice-President 
of the New York Central Lines; E. R. 
Behrend, President of the Hammermill 











Paper Co.; N. A. Hawkins, Manager 
of Sales, Ford Motor Co.; William C. 
D’Arcy, President of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World; Mel- 
ville W. Mix, President of the Dodge 
Mfg. Co.—and scores of others equally 
prominent. 


In the Standard Oil Co. 291 men are 
enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton In 
stitute; in the U. S. Steel Corporation 
450; in the National Cash Register Co. 
194; in the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
108; in the General Electric Co. 300 
and so on down the list of the biggest 
concerns in America 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority 
of the highest standing is represented 
in the Advisory Council of the Institute. 


This Council includes Frank A. Vanderlip, 
President of the National City Bank of New 
York; Judge E. H. Gary, head of the U.S. Steel 
Corporation; John Hays Hammond, the emi- 
nent engineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statis 
tician and economist; and Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the New York University 
School of Commerce 


“Forging Ahead in Business’”’ 


A careful reading of the interesting book, 
**Forging Ahead in Business,’’ will show you 
how to prepare for the increasing number of 
business opportunities that are bound te come 
during the next few years. Every man and 
woman with either a business or a career to 
guide to bigger, surer success, should read this 
book. Simply fill out and send the coupon below. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE a 
New York City { ¥ 


saeseoecesomamwmoowmawocameael : 


711 Astor Place 


Send me“ Forging Ahead in Business""~FREE 74 
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good. My mother took in washing to send 
me. But I didn’t have much to make good 
with. I’m net really pretty. I can’t really 
dance. I’ve just got something — something 
that gets people in my looks and my danc- 
ing. I’m just—young. So I had to work 
quick. Making good meant two things to 
me, and nothing else—getting money and 
getting married. I didn’t care how much 
money—enough to live and live right. I 
didn’t care who I married—some man that 
I liked, and that liked me. Just being 
married, having a home of your own and 
a man of your own—yours to keep; and 
manage them your own way. No man 
knows how I, or any girl, wants that. No 
man knows!” 

“Don’t, Butterfly!” said the king 
faintly, unheard. 

“Well, I found the man that could give 
me those two things I wanted,” said the 
Butterfly simply; “and I went out after 
him and got him. Others were after him, 
too, but I got him. I got him where I 
wanted him, where he'd eat out of my 
hand. And then”—the Butterfly closed 
her eyes and shivered, wise enough in the 

mystery that was herself, but passing a 
to the discussion of a greater my stery, 
which no woman is fully wise—**then i 
other man got me; I got in love. 

“The thing about love,” said the Butter- 
fly, out of her year’s experience of love and 
Forty-second Street—‘‘the thing that gets 
you—is the way it gets worse and worse on 
you; worse every day. There was nothing 
in this for me. I couldn’t manage this man. 
I couldn’t hold him. I couldn't understand 
half his talk. But I'd rather sit still and 
listen to him talk Greek than have any 
other man make love to me. He didn’t 
want to marry me. He’s not a marrying 
man. I knew all that. I know it now; but 
he’s got me. He’s my man—the man I 
love. 

“The man that can do the most for me 
the man I love,”’ sighed the Butterfly into 
her roses. “‘ My clock used to tick it nights; 
and that crazy old phonograph out there, 
and every jazz band in Manhattan, got to 
playing it. For I couldn’t make up my 
mind. How could I, with him in the world? 
I'd try to tie up with this other, this tame 
cat that I’d tamed; then I'd see my own 
man again, and all bets were off, and I'd 
promise him anything he asked for. Then 
I’d go after the tame cat and promise the 
same to him. I couldn’t make up my mind, 
Harry, till to-night. To-night, just before 
I fell down, when I was dancing — not think- 
ing at all, but just dancing all of a sudden 
I knew what to do. I knew 

She sat up, stretching out slender arms, 
the gypsy light of the dance in her eyes 
again, and the joy of it in her smile. 

“T want him!” she breathed. “I want 
him, and nothing else in the world! If it 
don’t last but a week or a day, I want him. 
I love him! I love him! I want the man I 
love!” 
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The whispered words came soft as a bird's 
mating call; as a woman may call to one 
man, and one man only; as the Butterfly, 
so wild and shy, so strangely sweet, so 
shaken and hungry now, might never call 
again. But her cali was heard; heard and 
answered —answered twice. 

Her door, which had been creaking un- 
heeded, as old doors do, opened now, flung 
suddenly wide by a man who had held it 
ajar and listened throughout this stormy 
interview and now could listen to no more. 

But Mr. Harry Leroy, the king of Til- 
son’s, not seeing him, seeing nothing but 
the Butterfly, threw himself on his knees 
by the couch and buried his burning face in 
her ruffles of soft bedraggled white. 

“Butterfly,” he cried brokenly, “I can’t 
marry you! I’m not a marrying man. 
That’s right! I never meant to marry you. 
I was just kidding you along. I meant to 
tell you so to-night; then you got hurt, and 
I was ashamed to tell you. But I'll be good 
to you. I'll take care of you. We'll have 
good times, little girl. I love you and you 
love me. 

Still on his knees, his declaration rudely 
interrupted by small but strong brown 
hands that pushed him from her, he stared 
up at her, dazed; then got awkwardly to 
his feet, mists of passion clearing from his 
eyes and mists of anger replacing them, for 
now he saw strange sights and heard words 
that were stranger still. 

“Don’t touch me!” his ex-queen gasped. 
“It always made me sick to have you 
touch me.” 

“But you love me,” said the king. “ You 
said it! I’m the man—the man you love.” 

The queen shook her white skirts free, as 
if his touch would soil them. Then her eyes 
lighted and laughed. She had seen the man 
in the doorway. 

“Van!” she said. “Oh, Van 
you doing here?” 

Mr. Gerald Vance Van Buren, hatless, 
wearing an irreproachable Inverness, hast- 
ily buttoned over a gorgeously brocaded 
purple bathrobe, and looking a little con- 
fused, a little timid, but probably hand- 
somer than ever before in a long and 
prosperous life, and unquestionably hap- 
pier, came close to her and stood still, not 
touching her; looking hungrily down. But 
her eyes would not meet his. 

“I phoned the Schuyler and found you'd 
come here, sick, with him; so I got a cab 
and came,” he said. “I couldn't stop to 
dress. I couldn't leave you alone with him. 
He's a dirty little cad, with a yellow streak 
a yard wide; but if you wanted him, dar- 
ling, I'd buy him for you. And I'd give 
you Tilson’s, the whole rotten shop, for a 
wedding present. I’m sick of it, anyway. I 
lose money on it. I shall sell it or give it 
away. But if you want me Oh, But- 
terfly!” He laid a timid hand on her 
tumbled hair. “So small; so fairy-sweet!” 
he whispered. “‘Could I flap a marriage 
license in the face of the queen of the fairies 
and frighten her away? Could I tie a 
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wedding ring to a humming bird's tail? No! 
But they'll be ready and waiting, like a trap 
to catch a humming bird with— to-morrow. 
Butterfly, who is this man you love?” 

“You!” said the Butterfly. “I love 
you— you—you!” 

She was in his arms now, held gently 
close, head drooping on his breast; not a 
broken butterfly, but a butterfly at rest 
That was the last the king saw of her. And 
the last words he heard, as he slipped from 
the room, were Mr. Gerald Vance Van 
Buren’s 

“Darling,”” Mr. Van Buren was saying, 
““where on this dingiest street of a dingy 
city did you ever soil your sweet wings with 

the notion that I didn’t want to marry 
you?” 

After the king left, some time passed be- 
fore Mr. Gerald Vance Van Buren or Miss 
Marguerite Donahue spoke. At last, draw- 
ing away, but still holding his two hands 
tight, as children cling to hands they love, 
she looked up into his face with a question 
in her eyes 

*Tilson's,” she said then. “Tell me 
about Tilson’s. 

‘Tilson’ s!” Mr. Van Buren laughed 
softly. “I wasalways proud of that name 
T. Titheridge Tilson. I don't know whether 
I invented it or heard it somewhere; but 
it’s the right name in the right place. Well, 
I got my news of you and your ankle to- 
night in the same way I have kept track of 
your precious Harry all winter—from the 
peroxide blonde in the office at Tilson’s. 
That same blonde not only manages the 
establishment in a competent and classy 
manner but she knows something nobody 
else there knows— who the real boss is. 

“A queer guy he is,"’ said Mr. Van Buren 
thoughtfully, “who thinks money was 
meant to play with, and likes new games to 
play. When this dance game was new he 
wanted to get in on it and beat it; dope out 
the perfect palais de danse, cut and made to 
fit Broadway, and set it going; and then 
sit back incognito and watch the wheels go 
round. He watched till—till he broke a 
butterfly on the wheels. Then he wouldn't 
play any more. Yes; you guess correctly. 
You are the butterfly; and I—I am, or 
was, T. Titheridge Tilson.” 

He stood at attention and bowed, and 
she laughed her clear childish laugh. But 
while she laughed her sweet shallow eyes 
grew dark and wonderful again with the 
light that was only for him, and was born 
only to-night. He raised her two brown 
hands reverently to his lips. 

“You're a woman,” he said 
Butterfly!” 

“Listen!” the Butterfly whispered 

She parted the dingy curtains at the one 
window and, hand in hand, they leaned out 
above the narrow far-stretching strip of 
dark that was Forty-second Street, and 
listened. Twisted, tortured and strange on 
the battered phonograph next door, a dying 
dance tune that had not died in vain, they 
heard the last soft notes of Poor Butterfly 


“a woman, 
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of obedience—an attitude he had come un- 
consciously to assume under the stronger 
will of the physician since first he emerged 
from nightmare. Of physical strength he 
still possessed a healthy reserve; the call 
to mild exertion threatened no great drain 
on that strength. 

Mrs. Stanton bustled about the little 
tasks of buckling on her husband's arctics, 
swathing his throat with a muffler. When 
the two stepped out of the door Bowers 
pointed to his own ski standing upright in 
the drift; Stanton should take them, be- 
cause it would be easier going. The doctor 
lashed on his feet the single pair of clumsy 
snowshoes the Stantons possessed. 

Bowers went in the lead and broke trail. 
They had not taken a dozen steps when the 
low break in the unblemished white, which 
represented the gable peak of the house be- 
hind, disappeared. They were alone in the 
wilderness. 

Up along the shore of the lake, now a 
great sapphire jewel set in snow diamonds, 
and into the glacial gorge at its head, which 
leads to Desolation Valley and the ultimate 
pinnacles of the divide, the man on snow- 
shoes led the way. He set an easy pace for 
the one following. The snow they traversed 
was fresh and soft, laid on a harder crust a 
few inches below the surface. 

So they traveled deeper and deeper into 
the wild gorge whose serrated walls on each 
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hand were perpendicular slabs of granite 
upon which the snow found no lodgment. 
Here no man passed in winter, for this was 
an alley leading to uninhabitable heights. 
As remote from the crash and rattle of the 
world of men, this cleft in the Sierra spine, 
as any Himalayan valley. 

“We'll rest here,” Bowers said at length 
as he paused by a rounded knob of rock 
which thrust through the snow blanket 

They had journeyed about five miles. 
Stanton drew near as possible to the granite 
island, then kicked off the ski and wal- 
lowed for two steps to the security of the 
rock. The doctor noted with a quick eye 
that at each of those steps his patient broke 
through the snow crust up to his middle. 
He joined Stanton on the isle of safety 
without removing the snowshoes, whose 
shorter length permitted him a close ap- 
proach. From the pocket of his Mackinaw 
he produced the last cigar of his store and 
began an elaborate process of tongue salvage 
on its broken wrapper. 

“Cheerful place,” Bowers said shortly, 
after he had his smoke going. ‘Nice place 
to be alone.” 

“Good Lord, deliver us!" the other 
laughed, with a return to that spirit of 
=~ flippancy in which the doctor first 

ad found him. It was the only time the 
sick man had laughed since the day of 
Bowers’ first visit. 


“Yes; the old-timers hereabout tell of a 
pleasing custom the Piute Indians used to 
put into practice when they wintered down 
on the lake,”” the doctor continued mus- 
ingly. “Had its good points, though—that 
custom.” 

“TI have ears erect, doctor,” 
drawled. 

“Well, they say that whenever the canny 
Piutes had a member of the tribe they 
wanted to get rid of —a murderer or a—or 
a weakling—they’d bring him up here and 
on to Desolation Valley, which lies right over 
that ridge yonder, take away his snowsh« oes 
and say good-by. Of course 

“Of course " the other murmured 

Doc Bowers smoked in silence for sev- 
eral minutes. Then, quite suddenly: 

“You, for instance, Stanton; you 
wouldn't stand much chance with those old 
Piutes in wintertime.” 

‘The Piutes were a primitive people, my 
dear doctor,”’ Stanton expostulated with a 
lazy gesture of his mittened hand. “They 
had no understanding of temperament, of 
soul.” 

The Donner doctor sat, with his eyes on 
the far horizon of blue-white peaks, as if 
digesting this remark. Slowly he turned 
his head and‘smiled his mirthless smile on 
his patient. 

“I'm a Piute, Stanton—that is, I'm a 
Piute when it comes to applying in action 
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deductions that my logic—better than a 
Piute’s, if I do say it myself —that my logic 
reasons out for me. I understand your 
temperament—complete and monumental 
selfishness is my word for it. And soul! 
Stanton, you haven’t any. Positively not 
even a rudimentary soul!” 

“Loud cheers and cries of ‘Hear! Hear!’”’ 

The smile that lighted the features of 
this Petronius in mittens and muffler was 
as bland as a child’s. 

Bowers flipped the ash from his cigar and 
rose to his feet. A single step carried him to 
where the ski Stanton had cast off lay 
crossed, a few feet from the rock. He lifted 
the tapering staves of hickory from the 
snow and, holding them loosely by the foot 
thongs, turned to face his companion. 

“Stanton, you’re no use to yourself and 
you’re a burden to your wife’’—the words 
came most casually, without hint of bitter- 
ness. “‘I pulled you through delirium be- 
cause your wife asked me to—pulled you 
through even in the moments when it was 
a case of your insane strength against mine. 
It was a mistake to do that; but it is not 
too late to remedy that mistake.” 

Gone was the smile from Stanton’s face. 
Fear was playing round his eyes. 

“You mean ” he began. 

“That I am going to take away these 
Bowers com- 
pleted. 

The glance of the man marooned on the 
rock traveled swiftly to where the doctor 


stood on his snowshoes, six feet away, hold- 


ing the ski carelessly by their thongs; 


| then to the two leg holes in the snow, each 


waist deep. He made a supreme effort to 


| master his twitching features as his eyes 
met the other’s. 


“If this idea is part of your scheme of 
cure, Doctor Bowers,”’ he began in a voice 
that quavered slightly—‘“some test of 
courage = 

“One thing more before I go,”’ the other 
interrupted: ‘“ Marie, your—wife; do not 
worry about her. Marie has been unfortu- 
nate in her marriages. I was her first hus- 
band. Oh, I can understand your surprise! 
Of course I had dropped out of sight before 
you met her and you may or may not have 
heard from her only sketchily something 
about me. I broke her heart because I 
was a—a science machine; not a husband. 
You have broken her heart again because 
you are a drunkard. 

“But Marie, I believe, understands me 
better now. She is back there, waiting in 


| that snow- -bound house. I am going back 


to claim her.’ 

He finished abruptly, turned, and with 
long hip-free stride went off down the slope 
toward distant timber. 

The man Stanton sat on the rock in the 


| midst of a waste trickier than quicksand, 


staring after the diminishing figure. 


When Doc Bowers entered the door of 
the Stanton house he was breathing heavily 
and snow clotted in the wrinkles of his 
trousers from heels to waist. Marie Stan- 
ton, who had come running at the sound of 
footsteps, fell back a step when she saw the 
physician enter alone. Perplexity dis- 
solved to quick fear in her eyes. 

“Where What have you done to 
him?” she began in a quaver. 

“T’llexplain later,” heanswered brusquely 
and strode through the doorway into the 
kitchen. 

Almost immediately there was a crash 
of glass; another, and a third. The woman, 
who had followed more slowly to the kitchen 
door, saw in the dim light from snow- 
clogged windows the figure of the doctor; 
an ax was in his hands and with broad 
swings of the weapon he was smashing 
ranks of gin bottles, set shoulder to shoul- 
der on ashelf. A final leveling stroke of the 
steel brought down the last of the store; 
broken glass glimmered everywhere; a 
sickly sweet odor filled the room. 

“I know you don’t want this stuff, Ma- 
rie,” Bowers explained as he laid aside the 
ax and, with a hand on the woman’s arm, 
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gently led her back to the living room. 
“And if he—your husband—comes back 
he'll not want it either.” 

Suddenly she whirled upon him; her 
hands leaped out to seize the lapels of his 
Mackinaw; fury masked her features. 

“My husband—what have you done 
with him? Whereis he? Answer me—in- 
stantly!” 

The man’s cold eyes, deeply shadowed by 
the springing beak of a nose, looked down 
into hers without a flicker of sympathy. 

“T left your husband up on the trail 
from Desolation,” he said in a level voice; 

“took away his ski and left him on top of 
a rock, with soft snow, over his head in 
depth, all round him.’ 

At first, full sense of the words did not 
come to her; then, with growing percep- 
tion, the enormity of the act smote her 
dreadfully. She drew back, staring from 
wide eyes. 

“You—left him—to die!” 

“Tf he chooses to—yes.” 

She bounded for the door. Bowers an- 
ticipated her with a quick stride and put 
his back against the heavy panels. 

“You can’t goto him. I provided against 
that—hid the snowshoes some distance 
from here and made the rest of the way 
without them. No, Marie; this time your 
husband stands alone.” 

“Oh!” she whispered. “Oh!” 

“Tf you'll come over here and sit quietly 
I’ll explain this experiment of mine. 

Just a hint of gentleness—perhaps of 
yearning—was in his voice. The woman 
obeyed dazedly. When she had sunk down 
upon the couch, her eyes fixed upon his 
with a stare almost hypnotic, Doc Bowers 
fumbled along the mantel. found the dead 
stump of a cigar and lighted it. 

“This man Stanton,” he began dispas- 
sionately—‘‘a man so far fallen in selfish- 
ness that he would strike his wife if she 
tried to stand between him and self- 
gratification’’—he saw hands lifted in 
swift protest, but went on unheedingly 
“a man so far fallen in selfishness that he 
did noteven count life worth as much as a 
quart of gin. Spirit gone; manliness gone; 
even love of life gone—or nearly so! 

“Given a man of this character, was it 
worth while to prolong his life? Scientifi- 
cally speaking, no. But this problem was 
complicated by an element outside of sci- 
ence—an element that perhaps I once 
refused to recognize, Marie, until—too 
late. Love, I mean. 

“You love this man. I discovered that 
by the little trick of offering to leave you a 
revolver to protect yourself. Loving him, 
you must have him. But not the shell of 
selfishness and brutal degradation he was 
before I came here. Better no man than 
that! Not the man, Marie, who will sit 
helplessly on a rock along the Desolation 
trail and helplessly freeze.” 

The red-gold head was lowered into 
shielding palms now. Shoulders were 
bowed and shaking. The Donner doctor 
was silent for a space; perhaps he was try- 
ing to deny place in his voice to some unac- 
customed access of tenderness. 

“Before I left that man out there I said 
something to him which should drag him 
through a hundred miles of snow if he has 
any shred of love left for you—any spark of 
manhood. If it does not bring him here you 
do not want him. Better he should freeze.” 

“But how—how can he get back?” 
came the murmur from the couch cushions. 
is Y ou said 

‘That I left him without ski—yes. But, 
less than half a mile away on the back trail, 
I left the ski sticking in the snow. If he 
has the nerve, the will to live—if he has 
love for you, Marie—-he can make it to 
those ski. If he has not he will die in three 
hours. A gamble yes; but I’m betting 
he'll come.” 

Silence fell between them then. Nothing 
remained to be said. Bowers drew a chair 
before the fire and sat huddled low in it, his 
long bony fingers drawn together in a tent, 
nerveless and inert. It was the pose he 
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affected at the poker table when he awaited 
the decision of the cards. Marie Stanton 
was stretched on the couch, her face buried 
amid pillows. An hour passed, and these 
two in the buried house waited— waited. 

The second hour was dragging on. Sud- 
denly the woman propped herself on her 
elbow, her head bent alertly. 

“Arthur—oh, my Arthur!” The cry 
came chokingly from her lips as she stum- 
bled to her feet and ran to the door. 

Doe Bowers, left alone, slowly rose and 
reached for his medicine case, Mackinaw 
and coonskin cap. A curious half smile of 
triumph—the elation of the poker player at 
his winning—played below his ragged 
mustache 

The Stantons entered then; she sup- 
porting with encircling arm the husband, 
who staggered in weakness of exhaustion. 
Doc Bowers awaited their approach in a 
pose a little irresolute. Stanton saw the 
look in the other man’s eyes and smiled. 
His right hand went gropingly out to find 
and clasp the doctor’s. 

“T understand, doctor; and—thanks!” 
he said. 

The Donner doctor went out to where 
the westing sun burned red along the trail 
from Desolation—along the trail to Tallac, 
and Donner beyond. 


The Captive Ships 
at Manila 


UR keels are furred with tropic weed that 
clogs the crawling tides 
And scarred with crust of salt and rust that 
gnaws our idle sides; 
And little junks they come and go, 
And ships they sail at dawn; 
And all the outbound winds that blow, 
They call us to be gone, 
As yearning to the lifting seas our gaunt 
flotilla rides, 
Drifting aimless to and fro, 
Sport of every wind a-blow, 
Swinging to the ebb and flow 
Of lazy tropic tides. 


And once we knew the clean seaways to sail 
them pridefully ; 
And once we met the clean sea winds and gave 
them greeting free ; 
And honest craft, they spoke us fair, 
Who'd scorn te speak us now; 
And little craft, they'd not beware 
To cross a German bow 
When yet the flag of Germany had honor on 
the sea. 
And now, of all that seaward fare, 
What ship of any port is there 
But would dip her flag to a black corsair 
Ere she'd signal such as we! 


Yet we are ribbed with Norseland steel and 
fleshed with Viking pine, 
That’ s fashioned of the soil which bred the hosts 
of Charlemagne; 
And clad we are with rusting p~ide 
Of stays and links and plates 
That lay within the mountain side 
Where Barbarossa waits 
The mighty Fred’rick, thralled in sleep, held 
by the ancient sign, 
While yet the ravens circle wide 
Above that guarded mountain side, 
Full-fed with carrion from the tide 
Of swinish red rapine! 


Oh, we have known the German men wher 
German men were true, 
And we have borne the German flag when 
honor was her due; 
But sick we are of honest scorn 
From honest merchantmen 
The winds, they call us to be gone 
Down to the seas again— 
Down to the seas where waves lift white and 
gulls sheer in the blue, 
Shriven clean of our blood-bought scorn 
By a foeman’s flag—aye, proudly borne! 
Cleaving out in the good red dawn 
Out again to the blue! 
Dorothy Paul. 
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Quality Oils ind Greases Since 1853 


@ Distributor and jobber connections desired for sales to mills, factories, machine shops, foundries, railways, 
and automobile accessory and hardware dealers. Write for full particulars regarding territory, prices, etc 
@ See next week’s issue of The Saturday Evening Post for description of the Swan & Finch line of Atlas grease 
and oil specialties—Q Aerul, Gearease, Slo-Flo, Textul, Talese, Asbestese, Corul 
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STYLE NUMBER 6467 STYLE NUMBER 861 STYLE NUMBER 24 


For the finishing touch to irreproach This Hansen Gauntlet fulfills all the In this JU. S. A. Riding Glove, cut. to 
able attire, wear this Hansenbilt Wash ; hopes of motorists for wrist. protec Army rules, civilians have a motoring 
able; comfortable, serviceable, correct tion with utmost dexterity of action plove of military efficiency and style 


f 


In their quarter-century of service Hansen builders have 
designed and brought to perfection every vital improve- 
ment in glove manufacture. Write for illustrated book 
with data on 500 styles for motoring, driving, sport and 
dress occasion. If your dealer is not supplied, let us know. 


O. C. HANSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
100A Detroit Street MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Unmatched 
Success 


Year after year for many years the 
thirty-five horsepower Overland 
has outsold, by a wide margin, 
all cars of such comfortable size. 


An unequalled combination of 
power, comfort and economy, it 
has naturally been an unmatched 
success. 


The thirty-five horsepower motor 
is not only unusually powerful — 
it is unusually economical. 


The wheelbase is 112 inches—un- 
usually long—permitting unusual 
roominess. 


Thirty-five horsepower!—112 inch 
wheelbase !!—$895!!! 


Also unusual at the price —canti- 
lever rear springs that ease the 
car over rough spots—permit 
speed with comfort on poor roads. 


No car of such comfortable size 
has ever approached its success, 
because none has ever combined 
such power, comfort and economy. 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 
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When the dance-card is read- 
Then to Brightons and bed 


Naas, 


Pajunion for Men and Boye Pajunion for Ladies and Misses 


Bet! Is Your Guide 
To Night Wea. Satisfaction 


Eee YEAR you must use unusual care in buying sleepingwear, to protect yourself against 
skimped, poorly made and ill-fitting garments. This year, even more than usual, the 
Brighton-Carlsbad blue label is your guide to certain value. Eliminate risk. Get Brighton- 
Carlsbad with the blue label. Study the actual photographs and small diagrams here. Note 
the many unique comfort and style features distinctive of Brighton-Carlsbad. 
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king room 1 bind in ‘ee! correct: propor dropped low to save cloth 
But do not rely on pictures to prove Brighton- appearance as it lies folded on the counter, remember 
Carlsbad superiority. Ask your dealer to unpin and that the comfort value, the fit value and the satisfac- 
open up the garment that interests you. See both tion value are all hidden within its folds. Unfold 
quantity and quality of material in our garments— Brighton-Carlsbad in the store. Prove for yourself 
the utmost in fabric value, that it has all these requisites 
comfort kinks that make each $1.25 vo $1 $0. sees AL B.C, D8 seis 00. F, Ask for Brighton-Carlsbad 
of our 517 styles so different WOMEN Sosmegws Brighton Flannelette w oe ae by name. If our dealer can- 
. — , x Store 34 y extra sis not supply you, write for our 
When you judge a sleeping || SM" SLEEPERS notice re snail caper enseah ty apenaeeee 
for you the style and size you require. 


H. - GLOV ER CO. ; Desk 2, Dubuque, la. Dealers and Retail Salesmen: Write for samples and prices of this fastest selling and best known 


sleepingwear, and let us send you our Retail Salesman's Book, full of valuable selling suggestions. 
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HE recent successes of the British 

armies were based on discipline and 

teamwork. The individual recruit 
at first was averse to rigid discipline; but 
needless and appalling losses drilled into 
him the lesson that he must subordinate 
his individuality to his team unit. 

The men of Great Britain and France 
cannot be blindly driven to the attack, 
as the Teuton forces are. The German 
military theory of unreasoning obedience 
is an effective one, as her victories of the 
first months of the war so fearfully dem- 
onstrated; but the Allied armies have 
now reached the more effective stage of 
reasoning obedience. 

As iron in the furnace is converted into 
steel, so in the hell of battle have men 
learned that the individual there is less 
than an atom of importance, and that 
rigid discipline and coéperation alone can 
keep him alive and render him effective. 
Each new army added to the Allied forces 
has shown the same lack of discipline at 
first; and each in turn has learned its 
terrible lesson on the battlefield. The 
high commanders in the Allied armies 
have also learned much by experience; 
as the individual soldier has seen how ab- 
solutely powerless is a single man, so the 
commanders have found the danger of 
mass attacks. 

In the present war the fate of armies 
depends more and more upon the small 
units and their leaders. In recent battles 
in France and Flanders, on an average it 
took the captain of an assaulting company 
fifty minutes to send a communication 
back to his battalion commander, and an 
equally long time for him to receive a reply. 
Since a battle emergency usually lasts only a 
few moments, it is evident that under such 
conditions the platoon and company com- 
manders must act on their own responsi- 
bility. 

In previous wars, when troops fought in 
masses, and the battlefield was consequently 
of small extent, the lieutenants, captains, 
majors, colonels and generals usually per- 
ceived an emergency simultaneously; and 
the commanding general gave orders that 
caused all the armies to respond in instant 
unison to the exigency. 

America’s national devotion to baseball 
and football, which has so often invited the 
ridicule of foreigners, may yet prove a most 

valuable asset for the new armies of the 
United States. The realization of the im- 
portance of teamwork has been ground 
into two generations of Americans, who 
have fought on the athletic fields or sat on 
the benches that surround them. 

As a football team is composed of eleven 
men, divided into forwards and backs 
and as a baseball team is made up of nine 
men, who belong to the outfield, infield or 
battery —so a British infantry team, num- 
bering thirty-two men, is made up of rifle- 
men, rifle grenadiers, bombers and Lewis 
gunners. This combination is called a 
platoon. 

In the conduct of modern battles the 
army corps is the principal administrative 
unit, and the aéroplane squadron, the 
heavy artillery brigade and the infantry 
division are the three most important tac- 
tical units; but the infantry platoon is the 
unit of attack. It is the team that does the 
actual fighting under the leadership of its 
lieutenant, who is the team captain. 


Studies in Teamwork 


Its armament includes all the weapons 
and tools employed by infantry; so it is 
capable, without outside help, of defeating 
an equal number of the enemy under any 
conditions of terrain or climate. 

Every member of the team, including the 
lieutenant, is an expert bayonet fighter and 
a qualified rifleman. In addition, each is a 
specialist in either sniping, rifle-grenade 
firing, bombing, or in handling the Lewis 
gun. 

Thus every soldier is trained and re- 
hearsed to play a definite and carefully 
planned part contributing toward the suc- 
cess of the team. 

The platoon, like all military organiza- 
tions, and indeed all teams, cannot attain a 
maximum of success except through iron- 
clad discipline. Its watchword should be: 
Discipline, Discipline, Discipline. Only the 
raw recruits scoff at discipline; the veteran 
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The New British Infantry Platoon 


By ERIC FISHER WOOD 











BRITISH OF FICIAL PICT 


A Snow-Covered British Platoon Hatted for a Brief Rest in a French Village 


clings to it as his one salvation from a use- 
less and wasteful death. Six policemen can 
usually coerce a mob of a thousand men; 
but add discipline to that mob and the re- 
sult is a battalion, within whose ranks it 
individual members can find safety from 
all attacks of any but the most overwhelm 
ing numbers. 

The Canadian troops were ineffective 
and vulnerable when they first went to 
Europe because they did not sufficiently 
appreciate the value of rigid and punctil 
ious discipline. To-day, having learned their 
lesson from experience, that most terrible 
of all teachers, they welcome the sternest 
discipline; and, since they combine with 
this the will to use the bayonet, they are 
now among the most effective troops in 
Europe 


Cold Steel at Close Quarters 


To come to close quarters, where met 
can use the bayonet, constitutes the final 
and decisive stage in nearly every battle, 
and is, therefore, the ultimate aim of all 
preliminary strategy and tactics. The er 
emy cannot be conquered unless he is cap 
tured or driven from the field of batt] 
for experience has shown that he cannot be 
shot out of his trenches, and only flees or 
surrenders when the attacking infantry 
routs him out of his shelter with the cold 
steel. 

When that supreme moment arrives the 
piatoon must and should temporarily di 
integrate into a collection of individual sol 
diers fighting single combats. It is at this 
conclusive moment when rifle and bayonet, 
which have always been and still are the 
infantryman’s prime weapons, come into 
their own. 

The new platoon organization carries the 
attack to tlose quarters, where conclusive 
victory can be won by killing or capturing 
the enemy troops and by taking possession 
of their positions. 

The new platoon organization, cemented 
together by discipline, carries the soldier 
up to the parapet of the enemy trench, 
which he could never reach by any individ 
ual effort. Once he has arrived there his 
personal skill and bravery have full play as 
he valiantly and confidently attacks Hur 
after Hun, until the enemy garrison is terri 
fied into surrender and resistance ceases 

When this has been accomplished the 
platoon reconstructs itself and proceeds to 
further conquests 

Nothing said hereafter about the new 
platoon should be interpreted as depr 
ciating the rifle and bayonet. The sole 
purpose of the new platoon is to bring its 
members quickly and economically to close 
quarters with a demoralized enemy, in order 
that they may then exterminate him with 
the rifle and bayonet, in the use of whict 
every man has been thoroughly trained 





before being permitted to commence the 
study of the specialties of bombing, rifle- 
grenade firing or Lewis gunning 

It is carefully impressed on all ranks of 
the British forces that the rifle and bay onet 
are and always will be the principal weap 
ons of the infantryman, and that fighting 
units cannot become too expert in their 
use. Examples of their proper use are con 
stantly brought to the soldier's attention 

4 certain Australian, for instance, was 
granted the Victoria Cross not only be- 
cause he performed a very gallant feat but 
also because thé British General Staff de 
sired to call attention to the fact that in so 
doing he had made a classic use of his rifle 
and bayonet 

A small enemy strong point, which lay in 
front of the trenches occupied by his pla 
toon, had proved very troublesome. Ar 
tillery bombardments and other ordinary 
methods of attack had failed to silence it 
When these had proved ineffective the 
Australian suggested that he be allowed to 
attempt a surprise attack single-handed 

The strong point was held by eight 
Germans, but their exact number was un 
known to the Australian when he volur 
teered to attack them 

Though he belonged to the bombing 
squad of his platoon and was, therefore, a 
specialist in the use of that weapon, he, 
nevertheless, took with him no bombs, but 
relied solely on his rifle and bayonet, which 
is the correct procedure in offensive fight 
ing at close quarters 

He climbed out of his trench and, aided 
and supported by the snipers, rifle grena- 
diers, bombers and Lewis guns of his own 
platoon, was able to creep unobserved 
within fifty or sixty yards of the enemy 
position. He was then so close to his ob 
jective that his own platoon was forced to 
cease fire for fear he might be hit. 


An Amazing Exploit 


Left entirely to his own resources he rose 
to his feet and charged toward the enemy 
one of whom, being no longer kept under 


cover by the opposing fire moked t 
toward the British lines to see what wa 
going on. The German was startled by the 
sight of a single British soldier harging 
toward him and already within fifty yard 
In his surprise he f red a s ngle ineffective 
shot which, however, served to give the 
alarm to his comrades in the trenches be 
hind him 

Though the Australian's one desire wa 
to come to close quarters as quickly a 


possible he nevertheless, realized that if he 
allowed the Germans to fire at him without 
retaliation they would be able to aim 
calmly and would certainly bring him down 

At the instant of the enemy’s first shot 
he, therefore stopped abruptly and. he 
fore the 





German in sight could ain 









again, he made a qui snapshot and 
hit the Boche between the ev« 
Spattered with his brains the other 





Cermans, who at the sound of his shot 
had started to join him on the rapet 
on seeing his fate hesitated long 
enough to afford the Australian a mo 


ment in which to resume his rush. Taking 
full advantage of this pause he covered 
half the remaining distance before an 
other German ventured to raise his head 
above the parapet 

The instant t} second enemy ap 
peared above ground the Australian 
tumbled him over with a bullet through 
the brain, and resumed his headlong 
charge before the remaining Cermans 
could collect their wits He reached 
their parapet, fired a third deadly shot as 
he leaped into their tren 
killed the five now demora! 
with the cold steel 


and there 
survivors 














Again aided by the protecting fire of 
his platoon, which covered |} «retreat, he 
returned unhurt to his own line 
The platoon organization, cemented 
together by discipline, gave him the op 
portunity for victory; but the victory 
itself was achieved by the will to use the 
bayonet 
The support of his platoon or a 
tion had enabled him to advance unmo 
lested within fifty yards of his objective 
but from that moment he was thrown or 
his own resources, and his agility, cour 
age and skill in the use of the rifle and 
bayonet had enabled him to patch eight 
enemies and to win the veted Victoria 
Cross 

The ad is still the decisive weapon 
in battle, just as it has been nee man 
first fashioned an edged weapon. The will 
to use the bayonet shares qually with di 


cipline the distinction of being the deciding 
factors in war 

Organizations cemented together by dis 
cipline carry the soldier safely hrough 
training, travel, marches and long months 
of trench holding to the moment of attack 
and then through the advance to his ob 
jective, where the will to use the bayonet 
concludes the victory 


Making Bayonet Experts 


When a sweeping charge crashes against 
a stubborn defense battalions and platoons 
momentarily disintegrate into individual 


warriors, thrown absolutely their own 


resources Fact man . alone wit} his 
enemy 
Such an elemental moment may occur 


at any time in the life of ar nfan tryman, 
and when it comes he ofter nds himself 
separated from eternity by less than the 
thickness of paper. In the narrow trench 
there is neither time nor space for shoot 
ing; each man must rely solely upon his 
bayonet. Upon his will to use it depends 
his chance to stave off defeat and death 
It, therefore, behooves him, while atill in the 


training camp, to prepare and rehearse 


himself, both in body and mind, for this or 
deal, and to consider with all seriousnes 
how he shall meet such a er 

With this purpose in view the infantry 
man of the British armies undergoes daily 
exercises n gymnasti and t bayonet 
fighting, to which | i ites a dozen hours 
a wee? 

He is forewarned of the sights and sensa 
tions of ba e he made juicker thai 
his enemy in mind and body ind he is 
trained to be an unconquerable bayonet 


fencer 


The actual use of the bayonet, though 

portant, is not so vital a factor in decid 
ng battles as the definite ness of 
the ll and sh to har effective] 
for there ‘ he ler he sold 

himse if he do ts | bill to 
give a good at r I t ‘ 
quarters 1 he ire | he 1 ‘ 
fear of it pt cr he advance 
and aff ; his accura f rifle fire ong 
betore ne ome nto pt il contact with 
the enemy snereas, il practice is given 


him confidence in his at fencing and 
thrusting, and his training fas n ade him 
alert in mind and agile in body, his greatest 
desire will 
to face, where skill and courage alone de 


cide the issu He then feels fa afer that 


to encounter an enemy fac« 


Continued on Page 6! 
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If any further proof were 
needed to establish the supe- 
riority of the Goodyear type of 
cord tire construction, certain- 
ly it is available now. 


By means of this construc- 
tion Goodyear has at last 
been able to bring to a suc- 
cessful development a_ thor- 
oughly practical pneumatic 
truck tire. 


What this signifies as evi- 
dence of the strength and 
efficiency of the Goodyear 
multi-cord principle, can be 
realized only in the knowledge 
of how fruitless have been 
previous efforts to build such 
a tire. 


It is the literal truth that 
under the limitations of any 
other form of construction, ex- 
perimentation has consistently 
been marked by complete or 
partial failure. 


When we say that Good- 
year has evolved a practical 
pneumatic cord tire for motor 
trucks, we do not mean that 
it is successful merely on light 
delivery wagons and converted 
pleasure cars. 


We mean that on heavy, 
sinew-cracking duty, over all 
kinds of roads, this tire is 
handling the burdens of three-, 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourtst Tubes and “* Tire Save 
are éasy to get Jrom Goodyear Service Station Deal 
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four- and five-ton trucks with 
consummate ease and dispatch. 


We mean that Goodyear 
Cord Tires are performing this 
sort of unsparing labor now— 
and to the profit and satisfac- 
tion of the men who are using 
them. 


In more than 200 American 
cities, trucks equipped with 
Goodyear Cord Tires are 
serving to signal advantage 
today. 


The tire that will stand up 
in truck service, triumphant 
under shock, strain and the 
hammer-and-anvil pummeling 
of road and load, will stand up 
on your pleasure car. 


The principle of construc- 
tion that combines the activity 
and brawn necessary to out- 
game such punishment, will 
deliver you superlative results 
in ordinary motor car use. 


You can count on such su- 
perlative results—in mileage, 
comfort and freedom from 
trouble—from any Goodyear 
Cord Tire you buy. 


You can count on this tire 
to yield up to you a measure 
of utility and value beyond 
that of any other you have 
used. 
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Goodyear Cord Tires are 
built differently from ordinary 
tires—they contain no canvas. 


Instead, they are made from 
thousands of rubber-impreg- 
nated cords, light and strong, 
laid diagonally in layers one 
upon the other, without cross- 
weave. 


The tire-structure thus 
formed is heavily treaded with 
fine-grained, wear-resisting 
rubber, in either the non-skid 
All-Weather or the easy- 
steering Ribbed Tread design. 


The tire as a whole is 
quick, vigorous and athletic 
in action—it travels easily, 
with the utmost comfort. 


Being tremendously strong 
Goodyear Cord Tires last long 
and wear stubbornly and slow. 


Being extremely resilient, 
they escape trouble, reduce 
engine effort, save gasoline, 
and increase speed. 


They are very economical 
tires—and mile for mile they 
cost you less to use. 


Their quality makes them 
higher-priced—and better. 


The Goodyear Tire (& Rubber Co. 
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30 inch by 3 inch Tires 
with demountable rims 


Three-szpeed Transmission 
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Wagner 2-unit 
Starting and 
Lighting System 


Continental 
High-speed Motor 


$395 Buys Saxon Roadster 


reatest Automobile Value Ever Offered 


Electric starting and lighting 
system, Wagner two-unit type. 

Demountable rims. 

30 inch by 3 inch tires. 


Hyatt Quiet bearings. 


motor. 


Schebler carburetor. 
3-speed transmission. 


Dry plate clutch. 


Never has there been an automobile value that can compare to this. 
Just stop and figure up all that you get for $395. 


First and foremost, it buys a car with a 2-unit electric starting and 


hghting system. 


No more bother, no more danger of hurting your 


arm, no more labor cranking by hand. 


Simply step on a button placed 
for your right heel and your 
moter is running. Simply turn 
a littie switch and your lights are 
shining. 


This Saxon Roadster at $395 has 
a high-speed Continental motor. It 
isamotor of unusual power, smooth- 
ness, quietness, flexibility, operative 
economy, and coolness under all 
conditions. 


The wheels have ¢emountable rims. So 
it is an easy matter to change tires. And 
the tires are 30 by 3 inch. 


Saxon Roadster has a 3-speed transmis- 
sion. It is the lowest priced car with 3- 


speed transmission. 


And you know how far superior a 3-speed 
transmission is to the planetary or 2-speed 
transmission 


The 3-speed transmission gives you far 
more speed on less power. It gives 25% 
swifter pick-up. And it protects the motor 
from over-heating and over-working be- 
cause the proper speed can be maintained 
under all road conditions. 


In addition to these features Saxon Road 
ster has the famous Hyatt Quiet bearings; 
a streamline body of racy smartness; 
Fedders honeycomb radiator that insures 
constant coolness to your motor; Atwater 
Kent ignition system; cantilever type 
vanadium steel springs of extra length; 


High-speed Saxon-Continental 


Streamline body. 


Fedders honeycomb radiator. 


electric horn; extra tire carrier; speed- 
ometer; adjustable pedals; ventilating 
windshield; dry plate clutch; gasoline 
gauge on dash; new style top with Grecian 
rear bow, and one-man rubber top and 
top cover. 


In short, Saxon Roadster is a completely 
equipped car down to the last detail. 


And it sells for $395. That is a clear 
$240 less than any other completely 
equipped car 


Buy your Saxon Roadster now. Buy it 
while the price stands at $395. Come and 
do it now. 


35 Miles Per Gallon 


Two Saxon Roadster owners drove 835 miles 
without stopping, over the worst roads in Canada, 
and averaged 35 miles per gallon. 


97 of a Cent Per Mile for Fuel 


Another couple drove a Saxon Roadster from 
DuBois, Penn., to San Francisco in 21 days, cov- 
ering 3600 miles, and the total fuel cost was $34.95, 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


Atwater-Kent ignition. 


Extra long vanadium steel 
springs, cantilever type. 


Two other Saxon Roadster owners drove from 
Tiffin, Ohio, to Los Angeles at a total expense for 
gasoline, oil, and incidentals of $38.60 


Note these letters from other Saxon Roadster 
owners 


9000 Miles of Satisfaction 


“ The service I have had with my Sexon Roadster 
is the best ever. It simply can't be beat for the 
money. Have run it 9000 miles, and I am per 
fectly satisfied. The next car I buy will be a 
Saxon.’’ — W. A. Sawyer, Silver Creek, N.Y 


Operates at Street Car Fare Cost 


“TI have driven my Saxon Roadster every day in 
all kinds of weather, as I am an outside salesman 
covering the city and country I have had no 
trouble with the car and it runs perfectly. Saxon 
Roadster has increased my sales as weil as im 
proved my health. Careful records of the operat 
ing cost prove that it cost me no more to ride 
in a Saxon Roadster than it did to ride in slow, 
stuffy street cars.”"—Val. B. Holman, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Calls It Ideal Car 


“IT have driven my Saxon Roadster every day, in 
rain, sleet and snow, since June 12, 1915, and 
each day I become more attached to it. To my 
mind there is no other car like the Saxon. Speed 
—good looks—economy—reliability—combine to 
make it the ideal car.""—R. A. McClelland, Rich 

mond, Ind r11 











(Continued from Page 57) 
at a distance, where an accidental bullet or 
fragment of shrapnel may take him una- 
wares. 

The courses of training of the platoon 
are conducted by sergeants who have been 
graduated from a normal school of bayonet 
fencing. The instructor lays out complete 
trench systems and mans them with dummy 
Germans, which he teaches his pupils to 
attack. The soldiers are repeatedly made 
to rehearse every detail of an assault. They 
march across an imitation No Man’s Land, 
reach the enemy trenches, and bayonet 
with dispatch and efficiency the dummy 
Huns, who man the machine-gun emplace- 
ments and dugouts, until the mock attack 
eventually ends in the capture of all the 
enemy trenches. 

The sergeant in charge precedes each 
exercise by a lecture. He is usualiy an 
imaginative man of fluent but unrefined 
speech, who is not only a graduate of a 
bayonet-fighting school but also a veteran 
of many battles. From his own experience 
he tells the recruits exactly what battles 
are like, so that they may not be taken by 
surprise when they face the reality. He 
not only explains these experiences ver- 
bally but acts them, illustrating each sen- 
tence with his body and bayonet. 

Half a hundred recruits gather round 
him, each holding his rifle, with bayonet 
fixed. The instructor begins his discourse 
quietly, laying down his premises some- 
what as follows: 

“Th’ bayonet is not a pocketknife or a 
tool. It is not made to chop firewood or to 
toast bread. It is the most effective weapon 
of war; and it is meant to kill Germans 
with. 

“The only way to win a battle is by ard 
fightin’. Yer never get anythin’ for noth- 
in’—in war or anywhere else; so don’t be 
afraid of losses. 

“When yer go to the Front yer want to 
do it with the idea of seekin’ ‘ard fights 
under favorable conditions if possible; but, 
ee or unfavorable, make ’em rough! 

et close to yer enemy. Look for ’im; get 

im into a corner of the ring, so to speak; 
and then mix it up. Rough ‘im! Give ’im 
‘ell! 

“Yer must ’ave this idea firmly fixed in 
yer head when ye’re about to take part in 
yer first attack. Yer will be in the trenches, 
waitin’, and not knowin’ exactly when the 
zero hour is to be. Yer may wait like that 
for several days, with a most particular ’ell 
of a bombardment going on all about yer; 


some of it comin’ at yer, but most of it 
movin’ toward the Boches, preparin’ the 
way for yer by bustin’ up his wire and 


destroyin’ his trenches.” 


A Red-Hot Lecture 


‘And then, while the bombardment is 
still goin’ on as ‘ard as ever, word comes 
that ye’re to go over the top at such and 
such a minute. 

“As the hour approaches the officers 
keep lookin’ at their wrist watches, and the 
time don’t seem to go very fast. Beaman! 
Don’t begin thinkin’ of ’ome; but think 
what the Germans are tryin’ to do to the 
worl’! Think of what they’ll do to yer 
if they get yer down. 

“Think of their baby killin’ and their 
Belgian slaves and their Armenian mas- 
sacres, and their burnin’ and pillagin’; 
and be damn thankful that yer have got 
a chance to do something toward stop- 
pin’ all that kind of thuggery for good 
an’ all. 

“Don’t stand with yer knees shakin’ 
and yer eyes quiverin’; but grind your 
teeth and think of the way they’re makin’ 
people suffer everywhere with their Kul- 
fur and their ‘Me und Gott!’ 

“And so, about a minute before the 
time to go, yer wants to say to yerself: 
‘The time has come for me to do my bit. 
It’s goin’ to be a rough party; but I’m 
goin’ to make it a damn sight rougher for 
the Boche than for me!’ 

“So, swith yer teeth grittin’, yer eyes 
poppin’ out, yer ‘air standin’ on end, and 
yer bayonet fixed, ye’re ready to go over 
the top when the time comes and the 
order is given. 

“And when she comes don’t wait a 
secon’ for yer chums on the right or left, 
but clamber over the top, and all go at 
once, like a British lion after ’is grub.” 

By this time the recruits are enthralled 
by the words of the veteran sergeant, who 
has gradually worked himself up into a 
state of rage and feels himself actually 
starting across No Man’s Land. His teeth 
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his hair is on end. He pauses; 


are gritting; ] 
and the silence is heavy. 
“Drills, theories, textbooks, 


maneuvers 
are all right in their way; but the bayonet 
is the thing that wins the battles. And the 
soldier who does the winnin’ is generally a 
sweaty one, with ‘is sleeves rolled up, mud 
on ‘is face and blood in ’is eye. 

“Th’ order comes. Over yer go! Ye're 
absolutely goin’ mad. Yer have yer objec- 
tive and make straight for it, searchin’ the 
ground on the way. Yer may be got by a 
sniper and the ’Un’s shrapnel will be singin’ 
all round yer, but don’t wait for anybody 
else to start puttin’ "Uns out of their misery. 
Yer may come across a ’ungry "Un, about 
seven-foot-six high, waitin’ for yer in a 
shell ‘ole or round a machine gun. Fly 
strite for ‘im! Don’t tickle "im with yer 
bayonet but shove it into ‘im— point, bar- 
rel, left ‘and, right ‘and, and even butt 
right through ’is guts!” 


The Sergeant's Climax 


“*Now ye've got it in ye’ve got to pull it 
out. So put a little more than 'uman force 
be’ind it—out it comes! And when that’s 
done don’t tarry and think of writin’ a 
letter "ome about it. Yer ain’t done yet. 
That’s only yer first "Un; and yer goes for 
another, always lookin’ round and havin’ 
in mind yer objective, accordin’ to orders. 
If yer sees a "Un ‘idin’, pounce on ‘im like 
a bally tiger and carry out the same ole 
program. There's a ‘ell of a lot of noise 
goin’ on; but don’t stop, for if yer stops 
ye'll get no mercy; and the mercy yer 
wants to give the "Un is yer little bit of 
steel. as far into ’im as yer can stick it. If 
yer can’t use a bayonet yer might just as 
well fall down a drainpipe and get off the 
earth. 

“And if the "Un gets yer, yer won’t be 
buried with music, and all that. Oh, no! 
First, he’ll pick yer pockets, tike away any 
little thing yer ’ave worth tikin’; and then 
yer body goes to the ovens, where they'll 
cook yer, and use yer fat to make nitro- 
glycerin and oleomargarine out of! It’s 
bally awful; but that’s what ’appens. 

“*So yer wants to show the fightin’ spirit; 
and there’s no fightin’ spirit in a snail. 
Keep yer ‘air on end, and always ‘ave yer 
teeth grindin’, and stay mad! And when 
yer sees the "Uns runnin’, as yer often will, 
chase *em madder than when yer first 
started!” 

The last order is delivered in stentorian 
tones, as the instructor enacts everyth ing 
he describes, meantime making terrible gri- 
maces. 

Every recruit has gripped his gun; every 
man’s eyes are “ poppin’”’; and it is evident 
that the energetic sergeant has made a 
great impression on the green men. 

He then musters them to the trenched 
field, with its dummy Germans; and there 
they take their place in “our” front-line 
trench, awaiting the word Go! When it is 
given by the sergeant, away they start, 
charging across the copy of No Man's 
Land, springing into trenches, p ylungin ig 
their bayonets into bags, dodging round 
traverses, and popping the most effective 
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weapon of war through sacks and out the 
other side. Not one of them pauses—not 
even when they find themselves, at the end, 
suddenly confronted by a six-foot jump 

They do the course once, twice, a dozen 
times, led by the professionally infuriated 
corporal, who gives speed and energy to 
the mimic charge, yelling furiously when he 
thinks a man’s a bit slow 

“That sack’sa’Un. Kill im! 
"im in the ribs, or yer nime’s fat. Be mad!” 

The British infantry company has a 
paper strength of about two hundred and 
fifty officers and men; but temporary sub 
tractions for sickness, for absence, for 
wounds and for detached service as scouts 
runners, signalers, pigeon flyers, ammuni 
tion carriers, moppers-up, salvage men, 
and so on, invariably reduces this number, 
so that a company almost never goes into 
battle with more than one hundred and 
sixty combatants. This makes it possible 
to organize each company into four pla- 
toons of about thirty-five men each, be- 
sides leaving a reserve company of some 
twenty men. 

The most effective size for a fighting 
platoon has been determined by the test 
and trial of actual war conditions, and is 
limited by the maximum number that one 
lieutenant can personally command in 
battle; for it has repeatedly been demon- 
strated that men will not fight to the best 
of their ability unless an officer is present 
to lead them. 

In the present conditions of warfare a 
lieutenant, even with the assistance of two 
good sergeants, cannot personally lead 
more than thirty or thirty-five men. It, 
therefore, becomes evident that in battle 
the most effective infantry platoon is one 
comprising about this number; and in ac- 
tual combat a British platoon is usually 
organized on a basis of thirty-two men, two 
sergeants and lieutenant, though its 
paper strength is always more than fifty 
As has already been stated, the 
needed to replace casualties and to fur 
nish battalion signalers; carriers of tools, 
bombs, grenades, ammunition, barbed wire, 
instruments, flares, stretchers and signal 
ing flags 


Don't slap 


one 
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The Lesson of Arras 


Since the beginning of the present war 
the British platoon has been reorganized 
according to a principle which has no prec- 
edent in history, but which is, nevertheless, 
so effective that it is said to have been 
largely responsible for the great victories of 
Arras and Messines. 

This new platoon organization is based 
upon a revised estimate of the value of the 
Lewis gun and similar automatic rifles, it 
having been found that a single Lewis gun 
gives a fire effect superior to that of an en- 
tire platoon of thirty-two riflemen 
are many reasons for this superiority; 
a fe w need be mentioned here 

) battle the enemy seldom exposes him 
se if for more than a few seconds at a time 
If he is to be effectively punished at such 
moments a heavy fire must be promptly 
opened upon him. But thirty-two different 


only 














Om 1S OF FICIA PICTURE 
Members of a Platoon Occupying a Concrete Stronghold in the Hindenburg Line 


There 
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men Will NOL, a8 a Tule, All see 
the same instant; nor amid the din of bat 
tle can an officer indicate it to every one of 
them before it shall have disappeared 
Moreover, even a good rifleman cannot, 
on the average, fire more than one well 
aimed shot each five seconds But, even 
under the very best conditions, no platoor 
of riflemen would ever be able to achieve 
the theoretical perfection of thirty-two 
shots in that length of This ideal re- 


f time 
sult is practically unattainable, even under 


one target at 


the most favorable circumstances. A Lewi 
gun, by contrast, is loaded with a drum 
containing forty-seven shots, and this en 
tire charge can be effectively fired by ons 
man under almost any condition in five or 
six seconds, thus giving a sudden annihilat 
ing burst of fire 
The Deadly Lewis Gun 

Experience has shown that when en- 
gaged in active battle a platoon of riflemen 
which has once been deployed into a line 


facing the enemy, so they may all see to 
fire upon him, cannot subsequently be reas- 
sembled and deployed in a new direction 
without exposing itself to prohibitive casu- 
alties. Under no condition can it. change 
place quickly, since a full platoon deployed 
on a firing line covers a front about forty 
yards wide, and a change of position re- 
quires the outlying men to move some thirty 
or forty yards. The operator of a Lewis 
gun, on the other hand, can turn his sheai 
of bullets as quickly as a fireman can direct 
the stream from his hose 

The total fire effect of a platoon of rifle- 
men is no better than that of the average 
excellence of the marksmen who compose 
it; while a Lewis gun, operated by picked 
shots, has an average effect greater than 
that of a whole platoon of riflemen, though 


it is in itself less accurate than a rifle 


Again, the fire volume of a platoon of 
riflemen decreases in proportion to the 
number of casualties; for if half the marks- 


men are hit the fire volume is then reduced 
fifty per cent. But in the new British pla- 
toon, where there are eight Lewis gunners 


to each gun, only two of them are exposed 
at one time, while the remaining six take 
shelter and lie in reserve, so that if one of 
the original gunners is hit he can immedi 
ale ly be replaced 

Thus, before the volume of fire from a 
Lewis gun can be definitely shut off, four 
teams of gunners would have to 
be put out of action 

To obtain the full fire effect of 
thirty-two individuals, 
sidered as national 


successive 


u platoon, 
who must be con- 


assets, are, all at one 


time, exposed to the fire of the enemy; wh« 
is, moreover, certain to perceive them 
more quickly because of their greater num- 
ber. To obtain the fire effect of a Lewis 


only two men —the gunner and the loader 


are exposed to danger; and they are less 
likely to be noticed by the enemy, because 
two men can keep cover where thirty-two 
cannot 

Since, for these reasons, a Lewis gur 
gives a result superior to that which would 
be obtained if all four squads of the pia 


toon used rifles; and as it has be 
by the experience of actual 
give a fire effect 
needs of the platoor 
operated and kept in action ur 
any condition by the eight 

squad—the three 


n proved 
wartare to 
ient for the 
it can be 
ler almost 
men of one 
squads are 


amply suflic 


and since 


remaining 


consequently free to devote themselves 
to duties other than that of obtaining fir 
effect 

The fire of a Lewis gun, like the fire of 
a platoon of riflemen, cannot, of course 
injure the enemy once he ha aken shel 
ter in the trenche dine fy re, the 
three squads left over after the selection 
of the Lewis-gun operators are armed 
and trained to deal with him in this con- 
tingency 

One of thres juads is armed 
with rifle grenades, which have a range 
of several hundred yards and are espe- 
cially eflective against the enemy in 
trenches. They are about as deadly as 


the field artillery shells used in our Civil 


War. 


The second squad specializes in the use 


of the rifle, in order to deal etfectively with 
enemy snipers, particularly in saps and 
other positions outlying his main de- 


fenses 
The third squad is armed with bombs, 
which weigh about a pound and a half 
each, and which can be thrown to a dis 
tance of fifty yards. The bomb most 
Cenctuded on Page 64 
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“We Chose The 
Brunswick 
—Our Reasons Why” 


chiefly because it plays all 
records. That feature is the most impor- 
tant of all. 

“Of course we had to be convinced on 
tone. And we were. The all-wood sound 
chamber is built like a violin. The tone is 
soft and natural—never metallic nor 
harsh. 

“‘And we liked the nature-way tone con- 
trol. It diminishes or expands the volume 
like the human throat. 

‘“‘We wanted many Pathé Records 
among our collections. Brunswick makes 
it pessible. 

“These and other Brunswick features 
commanded our admiration when we 
went from shop to shop making compar- 
isons. Finally in our own home we com- 
pared The Brunswick with another. 

“The Brunswick won. Not only by our 
own choice but upon the advice of friends 

“And now we're all glad we chose The 
Brunswick.” 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Chicago San Francisco New York Cincinnati 
Branch Houses in Principal Cities 
of United States, Mexico, France 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: 
Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 80 York St., Toronto 
DEALERS: Write for our profitable plan 
with all the sales detail 
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Plays All Records 
Any Make 
Yet Costs No More 


With each Brunswick comes two repro- 
ducers. Use any needle, play any record. 

One reproducer is for the world-famous 
Pathé Records. Pathé, as you know, ts 
one of the greatest record makers. Some 
of the foremost singers and musicians 
perform exclusively for Pathé. Not only 
American artists, but the famed ones of 
Europe 

It does not take a trained ear to appre- 
ciate the superiority of The Brunswick 
Once you hear this instrument you'll have 
a new appreciation of phonographic art. 

For 75 years The House of Brunswick 
has been pre-eminent in fine cabinet work. 
For the past few years one group of 
Brunswick craftsmen have made phono- 
graph cases 

Hear it today—before you decide on 
any instrument Have it sent to your 
home for tone demonstration. Note also 
the price advantage. Then judge. You 
will be glad you chose a Brunswick. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Chicago San Francisco New York Cincinnati 


1 Honses in Principal Cities 
ted States, Mexico, France 


DIAN DISTRIBUTORS: 
Musical Me andise Sales Co., 80 York St., Toronto 
DEALERS: Write for our profitable plan 


h the sales detail 
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Concluded from Page 61 
employed by the Allies is known as the 
Mills’ Hand Grenade. It is a compara- 
tively new weapon, and there was for a time 
a tendency to overestimate its value and to 
use it too often as a substitute for the rifle 
and bayonet 

Attacks over the open with rifle and 
bayonet, when vigorously pushed home, will 
always succeed in making progress if the co- 
operation between infantry and artillery is 
good. On the other hand, bombing attacks 
along trenches, however well supported by 
artillery, will never succeed in making muc 
progress. It may be taken for granted that, 
once an attack has degenerated into the 
bombing stage, the operation will soon be 
brought to a standstill. 

There are, however, during an assault, 
three duties for which bombers are required, 
and for which they need to be carefully 
trained.. They must assist the “‘moppers- 
up” to clear out and capture the garrisons in 
the enemy trenches already passed over by 
the assaulting wave, so that they shall not 
be fired upon from the rear. They must also 
assist the rifiemen in holding the captured 
positions by repulsing counter bombing at- 
tacks of the enemy. After the objective 
has been attained it is their duty to assist 
the advancing forces to get in touch with 
their allied units on the flanks. This is done 
by clearing out any enemy who may hold 
any isolated positions intervening between 
the two allied units 

Since the infantry platoon is the fighting 
team that carries the soldiers to the point 
of contact with the enemy, and since the 
lieutenant is responsible for its effec- 
tiveness, no discussion of the platoon is 
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complete that does not conclude with a de- 
scription of its leader and the qualifications 
most valuable in such an officer. 

It has been said that the present conflict 
is a lieutenant’s war; and, therefore, in the 
British forces the platoon leadersare selected 
from the whole army for their intelligence, 
courage and ability to lead men, and are 
not only taught to fill any one of the vari- 
ous positions in the teamwork but they 
must also possess the inborn gift of teaching 
others. 

Each lieutenant is required to train his 
little band of followers when in camp, to 
care for their bodily comforts in the field, 
and to lead them in battle. He is teacher, 
father and master to his men. He is deus 
ex machina. 

Though there has never been a war in 
which organizations and complicated scien- 
tific equipment have played such a tre- 
mendous part, yet, at the same time, there 
has never—since the Middle Ages— been 
an epoch when inspiring leadership of small 
bands of men has counted for so much. 

The lieutenant is expected to be the 
bravest, most cheerful and most self- 
sacrificing individual in the platoon he 
commands. Most of these officers are very 
young men, who two years ago were boys 
at schools like Eton or Rugby, but who to- 
day are veterans, with war records replete 
with splendid courage and self-sacrifice. 

All along the line of actual conflict be- 
tween the opposing armies little bands of 
warriors are now led much as the knights of 
old led their foilowers. When in the battle- 
front each band is so isolated by the 
conditions of the conflict, and by an ever- 
watchful enemy, that it often loses touch 
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with everything in the world except the 
platoons upon its right and left. Food and 
water, to sustain life, and ammunition with 
which to carry on the fight come to it at 
intervals from the dim rear. 

Four things are demanded of a lieuten- 
ant: 

1. He must train his own platoon. For- 
merly, when a company contained only 
sixty or eighty men, a captain could effi- 
ciently drill them all; but as a company 
now numbers two hundred and fifty men, 
it is impossible for the captain to train so 
many; and, therefore, that duty devolves 
upon the lieutenants. 

2. By maintaining the strictest disci- 
pline he must bring them well and safe 
through the route marches and trench 
holding that lead up to an attack; and 
then must carry them at a steady walk to 
within fifty yards of the enemy infantry be- 
fore giving the final order, which culmi- 
nates in the conclusive charge with the rifle 
and bayonet. 

3. When the decisive moment arrives 
he must inspire his men by the example of 
his own bravery. He himself carries a rifle 
and bayonet, and is expected to do more 
fighting and kill more Hung than any other 
man in the platoon. 

4. The objective and its enemy defend- 
ers having been conquered, he must recon- 
struct the platoon, which has temporarily 
disintegrated into a fighting mob, and then 
proceed to the attack of the next objective. 

A definite idea of the high standard a 
platoon commander is expected to attain 
may be gathered from the following list of 
orders embodied in the instructions that 
were issued before the battle of Arras to 
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platoon commanders by the British Gen- 
eral Staff: 

“He can gain the confidence of his men: 

“a. By being the best man at arms in 
the platoon, or trying to be so; 

By being quick to act, taking real 
command on all occasions, issuing clear 
orders, and not forgetting to see them car- 
ried out; 

“ce. By being himself well turned out, 
punctual and cheery, even under adverse 
circumstances; 

“d. By enforcing strict discipline at all 
times. This must be a willing discipline, 
not a sulky one. Be just, but do not be 
soft—men despise softness; 

“e. By recognizing a good effort, even 
if it is not really successful. A word of 
praise, when deserved, produces better re- 
sults than incessant faultfinding: 

“f. By looking after his men’s comfort 
before his own, and never sparing himself; 

“g. By demanding a high standard on 
all occasions and never resting content 
with what he ‘takes over,’ be it on the 
battlefield or in billets. Everything is ca- 
pable of improvement, from information on 
the battlefield down to latrines and wash- 
ing places in billets; 

“*h. By being bloodthirsty 
thinking how to kill the enemy, 
ing his men to do so.” 

The platoon commander should be the 
proudest man in the army. He is com- 
mander of the unit in the attack! He is the 
only commander who can know intimately 
the capabilities of each man under him. 

He can, if he is so disposed, establish an 
esprit de platoon that will be hard to equal 
in any other formation. 


and ever 
and help- 
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1910, 1 discussed the 
German situation with an English naval 
officer. “‘ We have recalled the Mediter- 

ranean fleet,”’ he said. “ We are lying here 

in Weymouth ready for anything: Full 
steam at six hours, service ammunition at 
the guns, and war wate hes set. 
“But the Germans,’ ’ 1 ventured; 
do you honestly think of them?” 

“Well, they’re Germans!” His look ex- 
plained what he meant. ‘They have an 
army. If something doesn’t happen pretty 
soon they’re going to have a navy. Their 
latest dreadnoughts equal ours in arma- 
ment and speed.” 

He launched into a long technical com- 
parison of guns, torpedoes, armor and 
turbines. T hough a divisional officer in com- 
mand of a hundred men, flesh and blood 
munitions of war, war itself to his mind 
connoted steel, coal and lyddite. His self- 
confidence was almost smug. 

The next week | was in Paris. Ata near 
table of a corner café sat three young 
Teutons. Reiteration of Kriegsspiel and 
Kiirfiérst drew my attention to their flushed 
faces and heated words. They were vi- 
ciously frank. 

“Losses grip the people and anger them. 
Anger is strength,” one declared. 

“Then sacrifice, Mein Herr, but let her 
be well manned,” admitted another. 

Discipline was the gist of their conversa- 
tion. They knew guns and powder—seemed 
to take them for granted. Krupp and Von 
Tirpitz could look out for logistics and 
search curves. The great unfinished task 
and unsolved problem before every German 
was to train the people, to rehearse soldiers, 
sailors and civilians alike for cruel raw war, 
until every detonation and command had 
its mental and physical reaction in the 
German race; until for every individual 
stroke of the enemy there was a German 
counterstroke, spontaneous and effective. 


“what 


The Safety Valve 


Four years later the test came, men 
against material. The U-29 fell in with 
three British cruisers, wounded one and 
waited. H. M.S. Hogue turned to aid her 
stricken sister. Weddigen cut loose his 
second torpedo and hit. Without hesita- 
tion Captain Johnson, of the Cressy, came 
about and lowered boats. He had a swift 
ship and good guns. His crew were brave 
men. But the finality of war they had yet 
to learn. Mathematics of casualty lists 
was Greek to them. From coal heaver to 
captain their untrained impulse was to help 
the dying. Greater gain to the nation by 
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saving themselves and their ship—greatest 
good to the greatest number was a military 
maxim not yet ingrained in their peace- 
perfect navy. 

Sixty years ago punishment in the Amer- 
ican Navy was a matter of inflicted pain. 
It was no uncommon thing for a man to 
receive scores of lashes for a minor offense. 
If he fell unconscious the dose was finished 
next day. Lincoln describes a steam box 
in which men were confined and sweated 
until their toenails dropped off. Thumb- 
hanging and ear-splitting could wring 
obedience from the surliest lad. ‘“‘ Makes 
‘em tough!" said old Porter in defense of 
his truculent henchman. He wanted men 
who could repel boarders with insensate 
fury and brutish strength that only the 
harshest physical discipline could instill. 

Boarders have gone out. Battle ranges 
have run to fifteen miles and more. Away 
on the horizon plows a drab column of gray 
giants, swift and terrible. As the distance 
dwarfs their size, so has development made 
relatively puny the physical charac teristics 
of the lash-scarred man-of-war’s man. 

He is a new type in the world, this 
mechanical jack-tar, thin but sinewy, quiet 
but keen. In 1910 my English friend—all 
England —undervalued him. German thor- 
oughness knew he was there, hidden, un- 
attained, enigmatical. Their system sought 
and found him first. The British captains 
maneuvered on impulse and lost their ships. 
Weddigen waited—and won. 

Discipline is the greatest problem in the 
United States to-day. In our Navy its 
importance is paramount. We have money, 
ships, food, guns, armor and engines. We 
concede efficiency to our leaders, willing- 
ness and courage to our men. There re- 
mains this task: Shape the man! 

Common order is easy. Old coarse meth- 
ods have, like the antiquated pillory and 
stock, been replaced by standardized pun- 
ishments, potent, accurate and humane. 
“Man thinks” is the hypothesis of modern 
battleship discipline. The bluejacket’s 
body is cared for like an athlete’s; his spirit 
is nursed and guarded as is the life of a mil- 
lionaire’s baby. Ten days of solitary con- 
finement on bread and water do not injure 
physically; mentally they are ten times 
that in lashes. A month’s pay lost is a 
healthful experience for the candy-gorging 
His unsated craving for sweets is 
painful as the rack. Handling delinquents 
is the least of our troubles. 

It’s the rehearsing that is the hard part. 
Day after day, week after week, of rigid 
drill and relentless, wearing training and 
routine. Monotonously mechanical are the 


periods, all in yards and tons and seconds. 
Men tire; brains slacken. But we dare not 
tire or slacken—and just there comes dis- 
cipline. 

For a charge, drum and shout will do; 
for a squall—reef and smother—cat-o’- 
nine-tails drove men leaping into the 
shrouds. So infinitely more delicate a task 
is it to keep men contented, cheerful, en- 
thusiastic, eager, that no officer in the fleet 
is there but fills the long night watches with 
scheming how to inspire his men and goad 
them to more persistent effort. 

What is it that drives men? 
preservation, pride, vanity and greed. All 
combine and crop out in one motive: Ri- 
valry. Since Ninety-eight our new Navy has 
harnessed man’s competitive instinct to re- 
place all the tortures of pirate punishments 
and to do the work of ten thousand officers. 

Navy life has become a great game. 
Regulations are the ground rules. Decks 
are no longer sanded for blood, but the 
barbarous lusts are still there and must be 
blown. Competition is the valve. 


Self- 


The Fight for the Meat-Ball 


What do they play for? Ask me what 
they fight for. Hits-per-gun-per-minute, 
tons-per-horse-powe r-hour, inches of a 
whaleboat’s nose over the finish line—those 
are the drops of blood that redden our 
decks to-day and will some day drip from 
the heart of an enemy. 

Sports go strong. Every ship has its 
race boat’s crew, football and baseball 
teams and boxing champions. Men must 
play or their work will suffer. But it is the 
gunnery game that counts. From captain 
down to the lowliest stoker it’s the hits-per- 
gun-per-minute that takes form in the throb 
of the pounding screws or the lappety-pat- 
pat of gale-snapped halyards he spirit 
must be there to win, for no longer can the 
brilliance of a captain or the toil of a re- 
sourceful engineer alone put a ship to the 
top notch of the Navy. Codéperation is the 
keynote of successful competition where 
large numbers of men are involved. 

But how is this competition gained when 
there can be no bonus? From what can 
spirit be born when the game is played 
every day in the year, and patriotic duty is 
only the emblem of monotonous routine? 

Suppose you were a recruit just come 
aboard a smart ship. First thing happens 
to you is a bath and fumigation, followed by 
clean clothes from skin out. Happens is 
the word; they come with too much sud- 
denness to seem more than an accident. 
Fifteen hundred men cooped up on board 


a man-of-war, busy the day through and 
standing by for a call on every muscle and 
nerve and wit they have, must not be ex- 
posed to epidemic. 

Next day you learn. Not oars or com- 
passes or signals; not even guns. But you 
have it ground into your very soul what 
means this tidy monster, with her gaping 
muzzles and writhing basket masts. 

“Here’s the Knox Trophy,” says your 
guide, a man detailed for the work. “‘We 
won it last fall—racing cutters at three 
miles. That's the football cup; yes, there 
in the glass case. . New York Navy 
Yard schedule. ‘Those sheets of curves? 
Sure they’re for us. Show what we've done 
in the steaming competition for this year. 

“But say, look at this!” He drags you 
on deck and points with a thick finger at 
the masthead. ‘“‘See that red pennant with 
the black center? That’s the good old Meat- 
Ball, the Gunnery Pennant. Won it two 
years straight; fourteen-inch, five-inch and 
torpedoes. Whole fleet scrappin’ forit. Say, 
man, you oughta seen us make a sieve out 
of that target! Turrets, ten-gun salvos— 
ten thunderin’ volcanoes. Old bucket 
heaves like she’s drunk or been torpedoed. 
Then comes the real fireworks, the torpedo- 
defense practice at night. Searchlights like 
white ribbons in the blackness, clean to the 
edge of things. Target jumps into it 
might as weil be a destroyer, water line and 
all. Crash! Bang! Whole bloomin’ side 
busts loose together, tracers in the shells 
like Roman candles. . . Say, bo, you 
are lucky to catch this bucket ! Ain't an- 
other like her in the fleet!” 

You would find it on any ship, from the 
flags down to the dirty subs, from the hot 
destroyers down to the mine-laying spit- 
kits, this spirit of ‘They can’t touch us” or 
“We'll get "em yet!”” Right down into the 
divisionsit works. Divisions, you know, are 
like companies of a regiment, about one 
hundred men. On a battleship there is a 
division for each of the five or six turrets 
and both broadsides. 

Recent naval engagements have demon- 
strated the value of splinter bulkheads, 
thin armor walls dividing the gun deck into 
a number of compartments— padded cells, 
the jacky calls them. Thus may a bursting 
shell do a minimum of damage. Even 
more important, particularly in peace- 
times, is the opportunity afforded to iso- 
late divisions of men from one another. Not 
all day, for they must work on deck and in 
boats. But at “bean”’ times and through 
recreation hours divisions may congregate, 
each in its own clubroom as it were, and 

(Concluded on Page 67) 
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he didnt want to be 






a Little Girl | 


EAR, funny, lovable little Bab—the “Sub Deb”—with 

her “plited” troth and faithless lover—that $1000 
yearly allowance which “just melted away”—her escapades 
with the car bought without the family’s knowledge. Then 
the burglar! 


Poor Bab tumbled into mischief and out again— into seeth- 
ing romance—into tragic troubles—head over heels. It’s a 
delicious story. Millions have read it. Now Paramount 
and Marguerite Clark have brought Bab to life on the screen 


As in “Miss George Washington,” “Snow White,” “The 
Amazons,” “Wildflower,” “The Goose Girl,” “Still 
Waters,” “The Prince and the Pauper,” Marguerite Clark 
proves anew her title, “The sweetest girl on the screen.” 
Marguerite Clark is only one of many Paramount stars, and 
“Bab’s Burglar,’ by Mary Roberts Rinehart, is only one of many 


Paramount Pictures were the first feature motion pictures 
ever made. In five years of progressive leadership, Para- 
mount has built a library of motion picture classics—not 


one star or ten, but a hundred—commencing with Mme.: 


Sarah Bernhardt—who under the Paramount banner have 
achieved their finest success. All of these great pictures 
are still available. 


Paramount visualizes the plays and books of the past and 
present. More than a million followers of Paramount 
Pictures, in thousands of theatres in two hemispheres, 
daily renew acquaintance with the famous places and 
characters of classic and contemporary literature. Para- 
mount Pictures preserve indelibly for all generations the 
world’s greatest stories and plays, acted by the leading 
artists. 


C Paramount pictures orporation 


FOUR EIGHTY-FIVE FIFTH AVENUE ~a¢FORTY-FIRST ST. 


NEW YORK 


Controlled by Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
Adolph Zuker, Pres. 








Jesse L. Lasky, Vice-Pres. Cecil B. De Mille, Director-General 


A few of the most recent Paramount Pictures now 
being shown in the country’s leading theatres are 
Billie Burke in “The Mysterious Miss Terry,” by 
Gelett Burgess; Jack Pickford and Louise Huff in 
“The Varmint,” by Owen Johnson; Sessue Hayakawa 
in “Hashimura Togo,” by Wallace Irwin; Vivian Martin 
in “Little Miss Optimist,” George Beban in “Lost 
in Transit,” Fannie Ward in “On the Level,” Mme. 
Petrova in “Exile” and Pauline Frederick in “Double- 
crossed.” 


Ask the manager of the motion picture theatre 
nearest your home to book Paramount Pictures. 


Send us coupon herewith for a sample copy 
of our illustrated magazine, “Picture 


be : Paramount 
Progress.” Mailed free on request. 


Pictures 
Corporation 
485 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me free a sample copy of your 
magazine, “Picture Progress.” 


Name 


Address 
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Blind as the Czar 


‘The Czar rushed back from the front and found 
he had no throne. 


A business man rushed to a fire and found he 
had no business. 


Both men blind—blind to dangers they had 
been constantly warned against. 


Forget the Czar, and think about the warnings 
the business man had: 


Ist— Newspapers, nearly every issue, telling him 
of burned-up businesses—a// dinds of businesses. 


2d—His insurance rates high—sky-high, warn- 
ing him of his own danger. 


3d—Grinnell advertisements —lots of them 
warning him that he would be a loser even if the 
insurance companies paid him dous/e what he is 
entitled to. 


Why wouldn’t he see? 


Ist—Trusted to luck. He had a ‘thunch”’ the 
fre wouldn’t amount to much even if it did come. 

2d—Human nature. Like everybody else he 
ducked the ugly, disagreeable facts. 

His one valid excuse was imexperience. He was 
innocent as a child of tire-hazards lurking all about 


the place, for the only fire-hazards he knew any- 
thing about were those his mother had taught 
him to fear as a child. Therefore, he couldn't see 
why Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers should be put 
on guard all over his building to keep him from 
burning up. 


Where he got sidetracked 


Therefore, he looked at a Grinnell System only 
as something to cut the cost of his insurance 40 
to YU per cent. 


While it would pay 15 or 20 per cent. on its cost, 
the outlay required was considerable, and just then 
his working-capital happened to be tied up. He 
put it off a while—and forgot it! 


Write us today for the Grinnell Exemption 
Blank. We can then teil you in a general way 
whether you have a sprinkler proposition or not. 


Don’tdelay. Procrastination is mist on the spec- 
tacles of Foresight. Don’t let it blur your vision, 
for foresight today means profitand safety tomorrow, 
instead of your business in ashes. Address the 
General Fire Extinguisher Company, 277 West 
Kk xchange Street, Providence, R. 1. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
The Factory-Assembled System 
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hatcl plans to assassinate some gun record 
or other 
This may appear to combat unified ship's 
spirit But 





t is by interdivisional races 
that material for a ship’s crew 
It is through extraord ' 


the ship’s weekly loading competition be- 
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tween turrets that, when target practice 
comes, the vessel’s time for a run cuts 
whole seconds off the fleet record 
Occasionally this thing is carried too far 
Safety precautions forbid next charge of 
powder to be exposed until the ] 
een fired and its bore reported clear 
few years ago in our Navy and recently ir 
the British Fleet this rule was neglecte 
the desire to shorten loading time. Res 
were dreadful A turret exploded, kill 
eighteen men and wounding thirty. In one 
instance abroad the whole ship blew up 
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their compartments as might have shocked 
old Ziegf« ld himself Collections were 
made daily for phonographs, music boxes, 


pianos and accordions. It is said that ona 
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Why Have 


a Corn? 


Let Today’s 
Corn Be 
The Last! 


“ ° . 
‘HIS very night thousands of people will say good- 
bye to painful corns forever. 

For nowadays touchy corns are needless—even foolish. 

Blue-jay brings instant relief. And in 48 hours the average corn is gone. Only a 
few stubborn ones require a second or third treatment. 

A Blue-jay Plaster—with its healing scientific, sure. It costs but a few cents 
wax—is applied in a jiffy. No soreness. per corn. 
No inconvenience. Paring never cures. Decide to join the cornless crowd to- 
night which has won freedom the Blue- 

Blue-jay removes the corn—roots and jay way. You'll never be the victim of 
all. This is the way that is gentle, corns again. 


Blue-jay 


Stops Pain Instantly Ends Corns Quickly 


Harsh liquids are dangerous. 


25c packages BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York Also Blue-jay 


, Makers of Surgical Dressings 
at Druggists f Surg g 


Bunion Plasters 








DS MADE OVER 


Millions in Hope=By Albert W. Atwood 


OWEVER great may be the tempo- Investors in railroad securities have taker are taking in the railroads that mn roug Ne } ( ‘ 
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not so much that it never fails as that it Cranes, rict rY r the Weye these failure vere Une esult ol The Gre ( a} 
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insiders themselves, for 
we have court records to prove that several 
of them retained hundreds of thousands of 
hares of worthless stock. 
The New Haven has not had to go 
through receivership, like the members of 
the Great Central, Moore-Reid and Gould 
Rut it has suffered grievously, 
nd apparently from precisely the same 
ause from which a child suffers when it 
e four or five times too many sweets. 
The wisdom shown by the New Haven 
directors and officers in trying to gobble up 
ind digest everything in sight within a very 
¥ years does even not vary an iota from 
at of the child who eats a whole box of 
idy at one sitting 

he story of the Gould railroads differs 

few details. Ambitious to create a 
ystem of transportation under their hege- 
nony even vaster than those of Hill, Harri- 
man, the Vanderbiltsand the Pennsylvania, 
the Gould brothers simply overreached 
their own ability. It is not so much that 
they tried to do it all at once as that, in 
pite of no little shrewdness and vision, 
they simply lacked either the ability or the 
willingness to build up round them a large 
and sympathetic organization, and they 
did not have the genius to do it single- 
handed, like Harriman. 

Then, too, they lacked common sense 

enough to forgo present dividends for larger 
future profit Indeed nothing but short- 
ightedness overweening ambition 
could ever driven such a naturally 
ich railroad as the Missouri Pacific into 
bankruptcy. But it had to go, and along 
with it the Wabash, the Wabash-Pittsburgh 
Terminal, the Western Pacific and others. 
How these various railroads have been or 
are being put upon their feet and given 
strength to develop into sound properties 
will be told in the next article. 
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A composite picture of the railroad 
failures of a few years ago reveals in 
hopeless array chapter upon chapter of 
reverses, blasted hopes, adverse conditions, 
unexpected handicaps, mismanagement, 
bad judgment, high finance and bad faith. 
A similar study of current conditions in the 
early nineties would produce the same 
effect, yet it is well known that nearly all 
the railroads that went through receiver- 
hip at that are now in a strong, 
healthy condition. 

With unimportant 
that were reorganized 
ago have stayed reorganized. Investors in 
the low-price securities of a generation 
igo have had ample opportunity to cash in 
profitably. The Hill and Harriman for- 
tunes were built up largely on this very 
process, Is it not possible that history will 
itself for the benefit of those who 
invest in the low-price railroad bonds and 
tocks of this later and now closing era of 
failure and reorganization? 


time 


exceptions the roads 
twenty-five years 


repeat 


Figuring Paper Profits 


It will not do to stress the parallel too 
far. Many of the computations made to 
vestors to buy into the recently 
roads assume impossible con- 
pointed out that the pur- 
hundred shares in each of 
fifteen railroads, all selling at fifteen dollars 
or less in 1894, would have resulted in a 
profit of approximately three hundred and 
th irty per cent, or $178,432, if all the stocks 
had been disposed of at the high prices of 
i906. The original cost was $29,097, and 
it was pay assessments of 
$24,050. Loss of dividends at the time was 
roughly dividends received later, 
and the profit entirely from the in- 
crease in market prices. Estimates as to 
the profits that have been made by 
the purchase of bonds at the same time and 
in the same railroads range from fifty per 
cent to more than two hundred per cent. 

Now of course people never do buy at the 
lowest.and sell at the highest prices. They 
built that way. These computa- 
tions of possible profits are unattainable 
humanly impossible. But nro 
one will deny that fortunes were made by 
purchasing railroad securities in the nineties 
and selling them, or taking the big extra 
dividends upon them, in the decade be- 
tween 1900 and 1910. Railroads may 
never again attain the prosperity of that 
period, but we must not forget that in all 
ndustries there is a tendency for pros- 
perity and depression to go in cycles. In 
the eighties and nineties, and indeed in 
many earlier periods, the railroad future 
looked even blacker than now 
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Quite a large number of railroads have 
just emerged from failure. receivership 
and reorganization. Some are much more 
soundly reorganized than others. In all 
human probability some will continue pros- 
perous for a very long time to come, and 
others may fail again. But even those 
that have been most gingerly reorganized, 
and therefore most likely once more to fall 
upon evil days, are in far better condition 
than they were a few years ago. A great 
financial menace has been taken off the 
markets. No longer do overambitious sys- 
tems pile up their house of cards. 

Only easy optimism or special pleading 
argues that every defect has been over- 
come, ,But on the whole the last two or 
three years have witnessed a quiet but tre- 
mendous curing of financial disease. Only 
a professional, persistent pessimist can fail 
to recognize the building up of new in- 
vestment stamina. All the conditions may 
not be entirely favorable for a rush of in- 
vestment capital into rails, but when have 
conditions seemed quite ripe for investment 
in any industry? He who waits for per- 
fection loses his opportunity. 


Judge Dickinson's Task 


Many railroad advocates are mournful 
just now because the Interstate Commerce 
Commission failed to grant in its entirety 
the recent application for higher freight 
rates. But the commission granted part of 
the application and said: ‘Wait and see. 
Come back in the fall, and if you then are 
able to make out a good case we will 
reconsider.”’ Personally the writer believes 
it would be for the benefit of the whole 
country to permit railroads to make a 
considerable advance in their rates, in 
order to attract new capital to the industry. 
Opposition to a general advance seems to 
be largely due to narrow prejudice. And 
there is some ground for disheartenment 
among railroad leaders and bankers. They 
feel that the railroads are being treated 
much like a certain baby in its bath. The 
nurse was asked how she told whether the 
water was the right temperature. 

“If the baby turns red,” she replied, “I 
know the water is too hot, and if he turns 
blue I know the water is too cold.” 

Just as the nurse might have done better 
by using a thermometer, so it seems as if 
the railroad problem might be given a 
little less rough-and-ready treatment. But 
it is almost certain in the long run that the 
sober second thought of the American peo- 
ple will see that the railroads get fair play. 
It is inconceivable that the rate problem 
should not ultimately be settled on a basis 
both fair and scientific. 

At this writing only one of the group of 
companies that went into receivers’ hands 
a few years ago has failed to emerge 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas. The Rock 
Island, Frisco, Missouri Pacific, Wabash, 
Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal, Wheeling 
and Lake Erie, Western Pacific, Pere Mar- 
quette, Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton, 
and one or two others have gone through 
their purgatory and come out to start the 
battle of life anew. More people are in- 
terested in the four larger roads—the Rock 
Island, the Frisco, the Missouri Pacific and 
the Wabash—than in the smaller com- 
panies, and it is mostly with these four 
that this and the next article will deal. 

Railroad success or failure presents two 
phases, physical and financial. A railroad 
falls upon evil days either because it lacks 
the up-to-date physical equipment to handle 
its traffic or because its finances are bad or 
unwise, 

When a railroad goes under receivers’ 
jurisdiction it is almost always improved 
physically. The receiver and the court to 
whom he reports feel that the property 
must be conserved, and it can only be 
conserved by making a fair allowance for 
repairs and depreciation along with more 
adequate equipment. Commonly, or at 
least supposedly, a receiver is free from the 
various entangling alliances that held back 
the old management. Probably the old 
management continued paying interest on 
mortgage bonds just to keep out of re- 
ceivership, long after such interest should 
have stopped fer the good of the property. 
In almost every case in the period prior to 
a receivership the property is for this 
reason unduly skimped. It is then im- 
possible to raise money on reasonable terms, 
and all the earnings go to pay interest and 
dividends. Things are allowed to slide. 

But a receiver is responsible to the 
court, who considers not one group of se- 
curity holders or even all of them, but the 
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public as well. So a receiver is permitted 
to borrow on receivers’ certificates, which 
rank ahead of nearly all other bonds, and 
he uses the proceeds to pay off the odds 
and ends of debts that a desperate manage- 
ment has accumulated and to improve the 
run-down property. 

Without going into any technical dis- 
cussion it may be assumed that nearly all 
the companies recently discharged from 
receivership are in a distinctly improved 
physical condition. Few will argue that 
they are improved enough or are in any- 
thing like the condition of the Pennsyl- 
vania, Atchison, Norfolk and Western, 
Union Pacific, Burlington, and others of our 
stronger railroads. Of the four companies 
under immediate consideration it appears 
that the Missouri Pacific has provided 
most carefully for the improvement of its 
property. The efforts of the others in that 
direction are not to be described as sen- 
sational. 

But perhaps even more important is the 
fact that in every case the financial struc- 
ture has been made over to permit of a 
larger margin of earnings going into the 
property. In the case of the Rock Island, 
which will be considered first, Judge Jacob 
M. Dickinson, formerly Secretary of War, 
won the hearty recognition of the railroad 
world for the capable way in which he 
handled the property. 

The vital weakness of railroads a3 a 
basis for investment is their tendency to 
finance too much by means of bond issues 
and too little by stock. Just now it is 
popular to say that railroads cannot sell 
stocks because of the hostile attitude of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. But 
this is not the reason why roads like the 
Rock Island, Frisco and Missouri Pacific 
did all their financing by means of bonds 
instead of stock, and so sank into financial 
straits. It was partly crazy finance, partly 
a desire to retain control—which is more 
difficult where stock financing is resorted 
to—and partly because bonds appeal to a 
much wider group of investors than stocks. 
In some cases the mistake appears to have 
been due to the mere technical error, prob- 
ably not so recognized at the time, of 
adopting straight mortgage bonds instead 
of those with a convertible feature. 

Financing railroads by bond issues seemed 
the easiest way to many. But we know that 
the strong railroads of the country are those 
that have managed to resist the tempta- 
tion to follow the easy path, those that 
through good times and bad have insisted 
upon maintaining a high average of stock 
to bonds. That way financial soundness 
lies. 

So when a railroad falls into receivership 
the problem is to cut down the bonds and 
increase the stock. Cut down the fixed, the 
imperative charges. Substitute for bonds, 
upon which interest must be paid, stocks, 
upon which dividends are paid only when 
surely earned. With these facts in mind 
let us see where the Rock Island stands. 


Too Much High Finance 


With a history most peculiar unto itself 
the Rock Island does not illustrate, with 
the same simplicity as the Frisco or the 
Missouri Pacific, the principles just laid 
down. But let us crack the hardest nut 
first. Thousands of persons are and long 
have been interested in Rock Island se- 
curities. It is one of our largest railroads, 
runs through a rich territory, and may 
possibly become itself once more rich and 
prosperous. 

Some sixteen years ago a large block of 
Rock Island stock was bought by a small 
group of capitalists. They wished to domi- 
nate the property, and so devised a scheme 
of exchanging their stock and that of thou- 
sands of smaller owners for about the same 
amount of bonds in a new company with 
an equal amount of stock of still another 
new company thrown in. 

Unfortunately this scheme failed to take 
into account the necessity of new financing. 
The promoters apparently failed to see that 
railroads were just entering upon an era 
when enormous sums must be spent for 
heavier freight cars, locomotives and rails. 
By their locking-up scheme they made it 
impossible to sell new stock issues, and 
through a technical banking error the only 
available bond issue—the refunding fours, 
in themselves safe and desirable enough — 
could not be sold in large quantities for 
improvement purposes. Gradually the Rock 
Island strangled for lack of money. Small 
loans at exorbitant rates were made. But 
no large sums could be had to keep the 
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property up with the times and with its 
competitors. It was impossible to obtain 
funds by reducing dividends as other rail- 
roads in a similar situation would have 
done, because any decrease in dividends on 
the original stock would mean a default in 
interest on the bonds, and defaulted bond 
interest nearly always means receivership. 

Finally the inevitable receivership came, 
and we must hastily pass over the sensa- 
tional events that followed—plan after 
plan, committee following committee in 
bewildering succession, regular committees 
and independent crusaders, and reformers, 
restitution suits and Federal investiga- 
tions. Finally, at midnight on June 24, 
1917, the company resumed possession of 
its property, having been reorganized. What 
are its present securities, in which so many 
investors are interested; and what are 
their prospects? 

The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railway has five issues of securities in 
which the public at large are concerned: 
$61,581,000 general mortgage four per cent 
bonds; $111,140,000 first and refunding 
mortgage four per cent bends; $29,743,889 
seven per cent preferred stock; $25,000,000 
six per cent preferred stock, and $74,359,- 
722 common stock. The company has 
8131 miles of railway, in many states, and 
valuable terminals. The general mortgage 
bonds are a first charge on nearly all this 
property. 


Rock Island’s Future 


The two issues of preferred stocks are 
new. They came into being in exchange 
for $20,000,000 of debenture bonds that 
were outstanding before the reorganiza- 
tion; for some $18,000,000 of short-term 
notes and receivers’ certificates, and in 
return for the extensive cash contributions 
of stockholders, who were given the al- 
ternative of buying the new preferred 
stock or losing their entire investment. By 
substituting these issues of preferred stock 
for debenture bonds and the short loans 
that were out, the fixed interest charges have 
been reduced from $12,000,000 to $10,000,- 
000 a year, and the ratio of stock to bonds 
has been raised from twenty to thirty-three 
per cent. 

Rock Island’s reorganization has been 
described by a hostile critic as effected by 
anwsthesia. Perhaps that is not quite fair; 
but the reduction in fixed charges has not 
been a drastic one, and the substitution of 
preferred stock for bonds is not so far- 
reaching as it might seem, because the 
company will strain itself to pay dividends 
on the preferred stock. Yet if necessity 
arises it can cut these dividends, which it 
never could do with bond interest. 

This must be said in behalf of Rock 
Island’s very mild reorganization: Its earn 
ings were never relatively so far behind its 
needs as might appear. What was most 
needed was a more flexible financial struc- 
ture and a new deal of the cards to restore 
lost confidence. These it has secured, and 

earnings are running so large now that the 

company should be able to pay dividends 
on its preferred stocks without trouble for 
the present, and keep up its property as 
well. 

With good management and general pros- 
perity the two preferred stock issues promise 
to prove highly attractive speculations not 
wholly without investment quality. At 
this writing the seven per cent preferred 
sells at sixty-five and the six per cent pre- 
ferred at fifty-three. For those who can 
afford some risk these stocks are real op- 
portunities. 

Far safer are the first and refunding four 
per cent bonds, selling round seventy. 
This means an income return of seven per 
cent on a bond that is as certain as can 
be to continue to pay its interest. Mr. 
Nathan L. Amster, the Boston broker who 
was so instrumental in putting the Rock 
Island on its feet, says of these bonds: 

. the first and refunding bonds 
should advance marketwise into a prime 
bond ranking with the best of railroad 
bonds.”’ This is a trifle too optimistic, but 
the fundamental safety of the bond seems 
unquestionable. Even in Rock Island's 
darkest days, the pitch blackness of which 
is most unlikely to reappear, the first and 
refunding fours did not go below sixty-three. 
Within a year they have been almost up 
to eighty, and they are just as good in- 
trinsically now as when they sold at that 
price. 

Editor's Note—This is the first of a series of 
articles by Mr. Atwood. The second will appear 
in an early issue. 
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. for comfort, convenience and economy. You 
can't match Lee Union-Alls for workmanship 
and durability. Not the cheapest one-piece 
garment made, but by far the least expensive. 
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Electricity has leveled out the 
Continental Divide 








Notable G-E 
Steam Road 
Electrifications 
1896—Baltimore & Ohio 

‘unne! 
1906—New York Central 
Terminal 
1906—West Jersey & 
Seashore 
1909—Great Northern 
1910—Detroit River 
Tunnel 
1911—Southern Pacific 
1913—Butte, Anaconda 
& Pacifx 
1916—Chicago, Mil 
waukee G St. Paul 
1917—Victorian Rail 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


IGH among the bald peaks of the Montana Rockies, 
6,000 feet above the sea, the high-speed, smokeless 
passenger trains and record-tonnage freight trains of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul wind their way up and over 
the Continental Divide, under electric power. These trains 
cross four hundred miles of the same mountain ranges that 
years before meant weeks of perilous travel to horseman or 


‘ prairie schooner; over the same tracks wherea few months 


before giant steam locomotives had falteredon the up-grades 
and heated their brakes to redness while descending. 


To build the huge hydro-electric gener 

ators that convert the enormous power 
of the Upper Missouri into electric cur- 
rent for this electrification project,and 
to design, build and install an ex- 
tremely high voltage long distance 
transmission system, dotted with many 
sub-stations, would have presented 
grave difficulties to an organization less 
experienced than the General Electric 
Company in large undertakings of this 
character. This company accepted its 
stupendous task with confidence in the 
outcome. Conservation of approxi 

mately half a million tons of coal a year 
is one of the epoch-making results. 


Half a hundred G-E electric locomo- 
tives are daily climbing the Continental 
Divide, making faster time than their 
steam predecessors, hauling heavier 
loads, and by means of regenerative 
electric braking on the down-grades are 
returning power to the wires, effecting 
vast economies. 


Immune to the biting cold that freezes 
motion from steam locomotives, freed 
from carrying tonsof fuel and water, the 
trans-continental electric locomotive 
is now a 3,000 horsepower reality— 
another General Electric Company 
achievement. 
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neither seemed at all familiar with those 
matters of ordinary knowledge which he 
was convinced every lady and gentleman 
should know—and he not infrequently 
put them right. Mr. Scott particularly ap- 
peared to find much that was stimulating 
and entertaining in Tom’s conversation, 
and often laughed quite unexpectedly in 
a mild and gentlemanly way at what he 
said. The longer he stayed at Beausejour 
the more Tom wondered that two such 
idiots could get along as they did, and 
one evening in a corner of the billiard 
room, over a glass of the Scott port, he 
confided as much to Parradym. Under the 
influence of its fragrant old bouquet he 
launched forth into a general indictment of 
the individuals composing the society about 
them. Many, he admitted, were clever peo- 
ple enough, but the majority, he declared, 
were too stupid to live, or, if they were not 
stupid, utterly mannerless. This last com- 
ment was based almost exclusively upon 
the fact that one distinguished lady had 


that afternoon at the Casino shown no 
marked enthusiasm at meeting him. 
“It’s inconceivable to me, Parry!” he 


exclaimed, “‘how these old dodos here in 
Newport can be so dull. It’s a wonder 
they’ve got any money left to live on, it 
would be v to get it away from 
them. And the women are so disgustingly 
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rude! I’m surprised that you—an intelli- 
gent man—can find any pleasure in this 
society!” 


He clicked his tongue thickly in a supe- 
rior way and poured out another glass of 
the port. He had already consumed two 
cocktails, three glasses of champagne, one 
of claret and a Scotch and soda, in conse- 
quence of which everything seemed very far 
away and rather blurred, and what he had 
tosay to Parry very, very important indeed. 
He felt kindly toward Parradym. He wasa 
good old sort, after all. He felt kindly 
toward everybody really—what he was 
saying was more theoretical than anything 
He would have slapped old man 
Scott on the back if he’d been there—he 
was really quite a good sort, too, even if he 
was more or less of an ass. 

Parradym looked at him contemplatively, 
but very good-naturedly. 

“In the Golden Age of Childhood, my 
dear fellow,” said he, “‘we look upon all 
Olympians and, in fact, everybody but our- 
selves as fools. They do such ridiculous 
things! They're always washing and dress- 
ing up instead of having a good time play- 
ing round in the mud. And they surround 
us with all sorts of arbitrary and absurd 
rules and laws, about what to eat, and 
when to go to bed, and how not to get 
drowned — just as if anybody wanted to get 
drowned!” 

“*Zactly,” nodded Tom benignly. 

“Later we pass into another stage,” con- 
tinued Parry. “We see some of the reasons 
for these supposed absurdities and we dis- 
cover that it takes brains and ability to 
make a living. But life still seems very sim- 
ple, and our estimates of people are of the 
snapshot variety and generally made with- 
out allowances. We're strong and well, and 
to us everybody must be strong and well 
People who do not at first blush conform to 
our standards of intelligence or manners are 
uncompromisingly put down by us as fools, 
idiots or ruffians.”’ 

“Oh, no!” protested Tom in a detached 
sortof way. “‘Tha’stoostrong, you know!” 

Parradym shook his head. 

“There’s nothing so cruel as the judg- 
ment of youth. It has no verdict ‘with 
extenuating circumstances.’ A persdn is 
either good or bad. People tre either heroes 
or cads. We are ready to attribute the bas- 
est of motives for the most trifling acts, 
We demand of our parents, our sisters, our 
brothers and our friends that they should 
all be as perfect as the Peerless Princes and 
Princesses of our fairy books.” 

Tom laughed. Parry was right. No one 
ought to be held to any such standard as 
that. But his friend’s face had taken on a 
serious expressior 

“Yet as we go on,” said Parradym with 
some earnestness, “ we learn that nobody is 
either good or bad, and that anybody who 
has been obliged to live in this funny old 
world of ours for thirty or forty years gener- 
ally has had some sense knocked into his 
head, at least so far as his own self-interest 
is concerned. We are ready to believe that 
strangers or casual acquaintances are quite 
ready to insult or snub us on the slightest 
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provocation, whereas men of the world dis 
cover very early in the game of life that 
there is nothing so expensive as unneces 
sary rudeness, and this lesson is soon learned 
by everybody who mixes much in society 
In point of actual fact very few people are 
deliberately rude. Those who are generally 
turn out to be genuine fools, of which, of 
course, there is a scattering still about. But 
I think I’m right in saying that the only 
safe assumption to work on is that the 
ordinary person whom you meet, whether 
man or woman, is probably very much like 
other people; neither a hero nor a villain, 
anxious to appear to the best advantage be- 
fore everybody, quite willing to go halfway, 
not disposed to conscious rudeness, ready 
to return favor for favor, and more 
able to look out for himself or herseif so 
far as dollars and cents are concerned 

“The man whom you regard as a stuffed 
shirt, simply because he looks like a boiled 
cod or an unboiled rabbit, will probably end 
by making a fool of you. He can’t have 
nosed round for half a lifetime without hav- 
ing learned to go in when it rains or to keep 
out of copper stocks. He looks like a cod 
because his forbears looked like ‘em; not 
because he’s got anything the matter wit! 
his head or his heart. Most people 
moderately honest—nobody absolutely so 
‘Diogenes’ job,’ as someone has said, ‘is 
still open.’ But take people by and large, 
and they’ll give you back just about what 
you hand them. And there’s usually a rea- 
son if they don’t; they may not have seen 
you, or heard what you said, or they may 
be absent-minded. Just because Smith 
doesn’t bow to you on Fifth Avenue isn’t 
any real ground for supposing that he has a 
mortal grudge against you or wishes to 
make you an enemy for life. That is arro- 
gating to oneself too much prominence ir 
Smith’s cosmos. Instead of trying to insult 
you he is probably wondering where he put 
his opera tickets * 

Parradym chuckled and laid his hand af 
fectionately on Tom’s knee as the others 
rose to join the women in the drawing-room 

“Be a little easier on "em, my boy!”’ he 
whispered. 
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xix 
[ WAS half after one the next morn- 
ing when Tom, the last guests having 
left the house, made his way with some 
difficulty toward the Royal Suite. He had 
had a very pleasant evening, and while he 
had been somewhat noisy in talking to the 
women after dinner, he had not been con- 
spicuously alcoholic in a gathering where 
entire sobriety was the exception rather 
than the rule. People were good-natured 
with Tom because most of them liked him 
and because he was rather the fashion. It is 
doubtful if at this period any kind friend 
would have taken it upon himself to hint 
that his conduct was not exemplary, how- 
ever extreme it might have been. 

But it was due to the number of brandies 
that he had consumed and not to the na 
ture of his disposition that he presumed to 
hold the hands of several young ladies 
including Pauline—somewhat longer than 
the occasion demanded. Nevertheless, as 
he told himself, he had got away with it. 
He had already discovered by experience 
that only the bold had favor with the fair. 
The bolder you were the better, particularly 
with the older women. “If the women are 
older you have to be bolder!” he told Allyn. 
He had learned this from observing the suc- 
cess of a certain young scion of the local 
nobility—a most unattractive person 
whose head was a couple of sizes too large 
for the rest of his body and’ whose features 
resembled those of the late Mr. Bunny. 
Yet in spite of his physical limitations this 
peculiar youth had an astonishing vogue 
with the opposite sex. 

“All you need is la conficnce!”’ explained 
the pimply Lothario with a superior grin. 

This philandering apparently occupied a 
large portion of the waking hours of the 
men insociety, particularly after five o'clock 
in the afternoon. Every Jack had his Jill, 
even if both were fully aware that the ar- 
rangement was only temporary. Trial en- 
gagements were obviously popular. One 
baby-blue-eyed virgin of nineteen boasted 
to Tom that she was engaged to eight men 
all at once. It seemed to be quite custom- 
ary to be engaged to two or three, and the 
relations between young people at New- 
port consisted largely of a sort of dally- 
ing—half jocular and half serious, color- 
ing everything with a romantic glamour 
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The New 
V-Akk-NO: 
POCKET MINTS 
With all the delicious, real mint 


flavor that’s made U-AIl-No 
Mints so popular everywhere. 


Seventeen tablets chuck full of 
minty daintiness in every five cent 
pocket package. 


You can’t appreciate the taste of 
mint until you try U-All-No 

Mints. Everybody likes them 
the y re as good ior you as they tast« 


Relieve thirst, sweeten the breath and 
keep the mouth cool. A wholesome, bene 
ficial confection that’s often been 


tated-—but that's all 


1! 


AY Everywhe re—Ask for 
U-ALL-NO Pocket Mints 


Manufacturing Co. of America, Philadelphia 
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Protecting your brakes 
against a rainy day 


Facts about a discovery that overcomes one of 
the most dangerous conditions of motoring 


Have 


brakes any 


1 noticed in your car’s 
tende to slip and 
rainy day 
This indicates inability of the 
brake lining moisture 
one of the most dangerous defects 
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‘YT yon 
grat n 


to resist 
it Cah possess. 

For roisture 
water from 
vil, gasoline, et 
ing to become swollen and 
“mushy,"’ which makes it slip and 
grab. Automobile accidents due 
to failure of the brakes can, in al 
most ev be traced directly 
to this ca 


not only rain, but 
yurce, as well as 
causes the lin- 
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use, 
The discovery of Grapnal 
This problem of 
considered at the very start in the 
development of Thermoid Brake 
Lining. Hundreds of experiments 
made Thermoid labo 
resulted in the 
remarkable new 
now known 


moisture was 


in the 

itories, which 
liscovery of a 
chemical 
as Grapnal 

Thermoid Brake Lining is thor- 
oughly impregnated with Grapnal 
by As a result, 
it is made practically impervious 
to moisture even under the most 
conditions. A series of im 
conducted by a well 
which included all 
well known brands, proved beyond 
question the 1arkable superior 
ity of Thermoid Brake Lining. 


The Result 
Test No.1 


hour 


were 


substance 


oT spec ial process. 


severe 
partial 


known chemist, 


tests, 


rey 


Soaked in 


one 
water, 212° F 


boiling 
Absorption 
8.7°, 
21.0% 
more 


THERMOID BRAND 
Brand A 
Absorbed over 141° 
water than Thermoid. 
ni B 
Absorbed 145°‘ 
than Thermoid. 
Brand C 23.0% 
Absorbed over 164° > more 
water than Thermoid. 
Brand D 
Absorbed over 95 
vater than The 


Br 21.3%, 


more water 


of 
0% 
more 
rmoid 


Test No. 2 


hour in boiling oil, 


THERMOID BRAND 


100% 


Makers of ‘‘Thermoid Tires’ 


on 


1 


Wowen linings a 
sorb as high as 23 
mos sture, 


300° F 


Absorption 


5.69' 


Thermoid a 
a7 morsture 


Brand A + 
Absorbed over 258°, 
oil than Thermoid. 
Brand B Se : 
Absorbed over 279°; 
oil than Thermoid. 
Brand C 
Absorbed over 290°; 
oil than Thermoid. 
Brand D 
Absorbed over 181°; 
oil than Thermoid. 


Test No. 3 
Soaked one hour in gasoline at 
70° F. Absorption 

THERMOID BRAND. §.5% 

Brand A ; : 12.5% 
Absorbed over 127°; more 
gasoline than Thermoid. 

Brand B - »« 15.0% 
Absorbed over 172°; more 
gasoline than Thermoid. 

Brand C 16.2° 
Absorbed over 194° ~ more 

gasoline than Thermoid. 

Brand D . a 10.9° 
Absorbed over 98°, more 
gasoline than The rmoid. 


20.4% 
more 


- - 21.6% 

more 
22.2°; 

more 


16.0°% 
more 
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Two other exclusive features 


Grapnal is an exclusive Thermoid 
formula aad is used in no other brake 
lining. In addition Thermoid possesses 
two other exclusive features in its 
process of manufacture: 

1. It has over 40°% 
actual weight 
This means longer service—best 
service Thermoid is over 40% 
heavier than any woven brake lining 
This is why it is better fitted to stand 
the responsibilities placed on it. 


more material by 


It is hydraulic compressed 
Powerful hydraulic presses compress 
Thermoid into a solid mass. This 
makes it far tougher and stronger 
than loosely woven linings, not hy 
h draulic compressed. It makes wear 
ing surface ideal for braking; it 
con't grab and it can’t slip. The “co- 
efficient of friction” is just right. 
Specify Thermoid 
When you reline your brakes, use the brake 
lining the experts specify—-Thermoid. Leading 
jobbers, garages, and dealers stock Thermoid and 
recommend it. When you buy a new car insist that 
the Brake Lining is Thermoid 
Remember your life depends on the efficiency 
of your brakes, and the efficiency of your brakes 
depends on your brake lining. Be sure your brakes 
are lined with Thermoid Brake Lining. The ost 
is a little more—and well worth it. 


Our guarantee 
Thermoid will make good—or WE WILL. It 


is pesitively guaranteed to out-wear, and give better 
satisfaction then any other brake lining. 


Thermod Iubber Company 


TRENTON, N. J. 





BRAKE LINING 


* and “‘Thermoid Garden Hose.”’ 


| If a young man was not frankly pursuing 

some girl or married woman he was viewed 
as peculiar, to say the least, and treated as 
the legitimate object of suspicion. 

Every incentive possible was offered to 
the love game, and Tom, trifling with it 
along with these others, discovered to his 
satisfaction that his pursuit of Lulie Win- 
gate—of the quest for the daughter of the 
house where he was visiting—was almost de 
rigueur. Thus he found it easy te devise 
meetings with her, for which she showed no 
disinclination. Always, however, their con- 
versation had flowed along the lines of that 
first evening when she had assumed the be- 
coming pose of a misunderstood wife and 
daughter. It was a charming pose, albeit 
Tom knewit to be one. But he liked it none 
the less, and played up to her spiritedly 
with his recently acquired gloss of culture. 
Yet this evening, when unexpectedly they 
met at the turn in the long corridor of the 
bachelor wing, he somehow felt that the 
time had come to put things on a less dis- 

| tantly sentimental and more intimate and 
vital footing. Had he been less exhilarated 
it is doubtful if this “‘cave-man stuff”—as 
he afterward described it—would have ap- 
pealed to him. He would at any rate have 
considered before he acted as precipitately 


| as he did. 


As it was he did not ask himself what on 
earth she could be doing there at that hour 
of the morning. He otly knew that he 
was face to face with her in the stillness 
of the night, alone in a remote part of the 
house. That did occur to him. She was 
coming quite rapidly along the hall as if she 
had been somewhere, and the red silken 
hangings reflected the glow of the shaded 
electric lamps along the walls and gave her 
cheeks a transparent crimson tinge that by 
contrast with the black storm clouds of her 
hair made her skin delicately exquisite 
like a picture he had once seen of a girl 
shading a candle with her hand. She hesi- 
tated and almost stopped at sight of him, 
then came on toward him with a smile. 
Tom, emboldened by his evening of suc- 
cess, forgot that she had never yet allowed 
him to touch her hand. 

He saw only the crimson, translucent 
color of her skin and the smoldering fires 
in her black eyes. 

He was happy and more than a little 
drunk; believed that Lulie liked him and 
that she would go quite a way with him if 
she had the chance and—well!—he felt la 
confiance. He did not question the propri- 
ety under all the circumstances of his mak- 
ing rather violent if not forcible love to this 
experienced daughter of his hostess. If the 
things he had heard about her were all 
true ! She had not been immune by 
any means from the after-dinner attacks of 
the scandal specialists, male and female. 
And had he not caught her himself in the 
dark with a man? So he sidled up and told 
her that he loved her merely as if he had 
forgotten to tell her so at dinner. Only 
there was a vast difference between this 
declaration and that other of less than two 
months ago made to Evelyn, under the 
elms of Class Day—that declaration which 
had elicited no response from the recipient. 
But in one respect at least this was a much 
more genuine affair. He had never had any 
real confidence that Evelyn would consent 
to be his wife, but he did have a certain 
amount of confidence that Lulie might con- 
sent to have an affair of some sort with 
him. And his literary sense of the propri- 
eties—which had led him to propose to 
Evelyn—now rushed to the support of his 





| andthe girl!” 














desire and impelled him at least to essay the 
conquest of Lulie. ‘The time, the place 
all that sort of thing. Every 
suggestive influence of the so-called comic- 
opera stage of twenty years ago was stirring 
in him at that moment. Why, if he didn’t 
kiss her what a ckump she would think him! 
She probably got kissed all the time. He'd 
kiss her too. 

Probably many a decent girl has been 
similarly cornered, and perhaps escaped 
only by yielding partially to force of cireum- 
stances. But Lulie had had a short lifetime 
of lovers, alcoholic and otherwise. There- 
fore, when Tom pushed her against the 
scarlet curtains into the embrasure of the 


| window she neither shrieked nor dealt him 


a blow in the face. On the contrary she 
laughed more or less good-naturedly, 
squeezed the hand which had seized hers, 
} and said chaffingly: 

“Heavens, Mr. Kelly! 
suddenly are!” 

She stood half hidden, her marble-white 
arms and neck gleaming softly amid the 
silken hangings, a teasing smile on her lips. 


How ardent we 
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“T’m not joking, Lulie!” he said. “I 
mean it! Lulie—little girl—I love you!” 

He tried to clasp her to him, but the cur- 
tains interfered, and stepping away, clear of 
them, she turned angrily upon him. 

“Let me by!” she cried, with a metallic 
ring in her voice. “ You're crazy! Let go of 
me! Let me by—do you hear?” 

Tom gave a brusque laugh. Of course she 
had to pretend to be angry. He threw both 
arms about her. 

“Kiss me first!” 

She shrank from him and struggled to 
disengage herself; then, finding this to be 
impossible, she faced him again and clutched 
the friendly hangings. 

““Someone might come along here any 
moment! Please let me go!” she begged in 
a whisper. 

“Then kiss me!” 

He had torn her left hand from the cur- 
tain and had crushed both her arms tightly 
to her sides. She had ceased to struggle, 
but had thrown her head as far back as she 
could beyond the reach of his lips. And 
then—at the very climax of this interest- 
ing scene —Tom suddenly found himself 
without any inspiration to go on with it. 
Yet this was no time to play the hesitating 
lover. He must go on with the motions. 

“IT love you, Lulie,” he heard himself 
repeat, reaching for her lips. 

“‘Let me go!” she repeated hoarsely. 
“For the love of God!”’ 

He now experienced a moment of self- 
reproach. Supposing she really didn’t want 
his caresses? Suppose he was forcing him- 
self on her? That would be a fine perform- 
ance! There was someth ing also decidedly 
awkward in their position. He didn’t know 
exactly what to do. If he kissed her they 
would probably go over all at once with a 
crash! He had ceased to want to kiss her. 
He didn’t like forcing people. She would 
probably hate him forevermore! Nobody 
liked to be manhandled—least of all a 
high-spirited girl like Lulie! No, she could 
go! Instinctively he released his right hand 
and steadied himself with the curtain. He 
was now holding Lulie only with his left 
arm and she could easily have esc seed, He 
expected her—was waiting for her—to do 
He looked down into her face. Her 
eyes were shut—her lips slightly parted. 
By Jove! She was a pretty girl! In an- 
other instant his lips were upon hers. 

They were in this very definite position 
when a masculine voice became suddenly 
audible behind them. Lulie thrust herself 
quickly from him. 

“Let me go! What do you mean!’ 
shrieked savagely at the unfortunate Tom. 

“| beg your pardon!” said the voice 

Tom pulled himself together as best he 
could. A tall man clad in a vicufia dress- 
ing gown and smoking a cigarette was 
standing about ten feet distant. He was 
clean shaved, well built, athletic. 

Blind fury took possession of Tom. What 
business had this fellow to spy on them? 
He'd show this peeper how to behave him- 
self! Lulie had fled down the corridor and 
disappeared. 

“Mind your own business! 
hero. 

“T beg your pardon,” 
tleman in the dressing gown. 
know, it is my business in 

“How is it your 
know,” demanded 


so. 


* she 


” snarled our 


repeated the gen- 
“But, you 
a sort of way.” 
I'd like to 
Tom in a bullying tone 

“Well, you see,” politely continued the 
other, “‘you seemed to be kissing my wife. 
I may be mistaken, of course. But I was 
quite distinctly of that imp ression. Come 
now—weren’t you kissing her 

Tom was too taken aback to make any 
reply. So this was Wingate! In a flash he 
recognized the man he had seen in the gar- 
den with Lulie lighting his cigar. What on 
earth was Wingate doing at the Scotts’ 
house? 

And why in heaven’s name had he been 
such an idiot as to tackle Lulie that way 
before finding out how she came to 
there? He was entirely sober by now. Mr. 
Wingate was regarding him with slightly 
amused surprise. 

“I don’t think we’ve met!” he remarked, 
Then he added curiously: “Anyhow, I 
think you're just a little drunk, you know! 
Well, she’s an all-fired pretty woman, my 
lad! Good night!” 

Tom did not reply to Mr. Wingate. On 
the contrary most ungraciously he left him 
standing by the fatal crimson curtains 
which had indirectly been the cause of the 
whole trouble. He wanted a drink and he 
wanted it quick—with ice init. He entered 
his room, filled a tall glass with Scotch, 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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Paint will keep the value in your 
buildings if you act before decay sets in 


When economy is the watch- 
word painting becomes a neces- 
sity. We are urged to cut out 
needless waste to conserve the 
nation’s resources. Your build- 
ings are a part of the nation’s 
resources. 

The most needless form of 
waste is to allow those buildings 
to deteriorate and decay through 
neglect. Therefore, timely and 
thorough painting 1s a real econ- 
omy. 

But painting is economical 
only when good paint is used. 
You can no more atford to waste 
the labor of the painter than you 
can afford to waste the value of 
the buildings by allowing them 


to run down. 


In these days of excessive high 
costs in materials and manufac- 
ture, it is gratifying to know that 


you can get 1n 
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a product that still maintains the 
quality that has stood every test 
for 50 years. 

Use it and you will find that 
it returns a full measure of serv- 
ce for every dollar spent for it 
and for applying it. 

Its great spreading and cover- 
ing power, its immunity from 
cracking or peeling and its re- 
markable endurance make its use 


a wise economy. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 


cracked ice and carbonic, and threw him- 
elf at full length on a chaise longue. 

Here was a nice mess, no matter how you 
looked at it! He had been caught with the 
goods! To-morrow Wingate would prob- 
ably smash his face. But why hadn't he 
done so then and there? Because of Lulie 
probably. By George, it really was hard on 
her. She wasn’t to blame at all, but she 
never would be able to make her husband 
believe it. In fact it had not occurred to 
Tom to attempt to put in a defense for her. 
But then, nothing had occurred to him! He 
was a slob—that was just what he was! He 
lit cigarette after cigarette, and gradually 
his thoughts straightened out. Of course 
to-morrow he’d have to go and exonerate 
Lulie and apologize to Wingate. Then he'd 
have to apologize to Lulie! Wingate had 
been rather decent, on the whole. Why had 
he tried to kiss Lulie anyway? He kicked 
his heels together disgustedly, lying on the 
couch! 

Just at that moment the door was opened 
cautiously and Parradym appeared. Tom 
felt rather glad to see him. The Little 
Brother of the Rich had evidently been for 
1 stroll before going to bed. 

“Well,” he remarked, “as my friend 
Monty Flagg says: ‘Nothing exceeds like 
‘ xcess!’”’ 

“I suppose you think that’s funny!” re- 
torted Tom gloomily from the couch. “If 
you only — the mess I’m in you'd think 
it was tragic! ‘Sexcess!’ O Lord!” 

P arradyr m " squirte d himself out 
ylass of carbonic without ice 

“Oh, I know—I met Wir ngate in the hall. 
Says he caught you kissing his wife—or 
vice versa. He doesn’t quite seem to know 

hich.” 

“He needn’t worry,” 
“I’m the criminal.” 

“There’s a—excuse me!—a rather hu- 
morous side to it,”” continued Parry. “‘The 
fact is that our young friends had just had a 

ort of reconciliation at the Welfieets’ gar- 

den party, the final result of which was 
that Lulie promised to be very, very good 
ind Jim never to be naughty 
ugain, and thereupon Madam invited son- 
in-law over here to stay for a while. He 
came this afternoon and has the Gold and 
Black Room next to mine. Lulie, of course, 
remains in her own suite in the main part of 
the house.”” 

Tom writhed internally 
Iie’d put his foot in it now, 
wonder Lulie was mad. 

ith hubby and caught 
flagrant delicto at two in the morning! And 
what would Wingate do about it? But 
Lulie would never forgive him—never! 
Well, what difference would that make if 

he was going back to her husband? How- 

ever, her husband wouldn't take 
her back after what had happened? What 
would be his position in the matter? A 
jolly had made of himself! ‘Sex 
cess!” Bah! He uttered the word con- 
temptuously under his breath so that 
Parradym heard it. 

“Exactly,” nodded the philosopher, 
lighting a small claro cigar. A jolly mess 
and a jolly ass! But frankly I regard this 
as a rather lucky incident—for you. Sup 
for exam; 'e, Lulie and Jim hadn't 
just made up anc, when you met her in the 
hall, she hadn’t been scared to death that 
someone would see you both, eh?” 

Tom flushed crimson. He didn’t mind 
that sort of thing about other people—but 
it was very different when you were the sub- 
ject of it. Moreover, for some unknown 
reason, he wanted Parry's good opinion. 
He felt abashed and humiliated, for he had 
certainly done Lulie a great wrong—as it 
had turned out. He had not only insulted 
the daughter of his hostess, but he had com- 
promised her in the eyes of her husband. 

“You know there’s an awful lot of rot 
written and talked about this sex business!” 
said Parradym, taking a sip of carbonic. 
“Don’t mind my mentioning it, do you? 
But, I've drifted round now for a 
good many years—for more than twice as 
many as you've existed—and I’ve used my 
eyes, besides talking with all kinds of peo- 
ple. Take my word for it, the emphasis on 
sex is the grossest exaggeration in human 
affairs. Use your common sense. It isn’t 
mating time all the year round!” 

**Seems to be—here!” answered Tom. 

“A sort of artificial spring induced by 
champagne, French novels and risqué con- 
versation.” 

“A sort of hothouse? 
reviving 
Parradym eyed him sharply. 


half 


answered Tom. 


swore never, 


with chagrin. 
all right! No 
Just patched up 
apparently 


suppose 


ass he 


pose, 


you see, 


” 


suggested Tom, 
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“You're feeling better!”’ he announced 
“But let me take this chance to speak 
seriously. The sex impulse—like the im- 
pulse to eat—is a real one, of course, but 
that it occupies the thoughts of most men 
or women the greater part of the time is 
rank fiction. It doesn’t begin to be so in- 
fluential in our lives as the loyalty of ; 
man to his wife, or his affection for his par- 
ents, or his love of country. But the way 
they talk here and in the cities you'd be 
led to suppose that people thought of noth- 
ing else, It isn’t so. It’s largely a literary 
fiction—which unfortunate ly is accepted as 
true by playgoers and novel reade rs. The 
real France isn’t the France of the Folies 
Bergére. 

“But mob psychology 
respecting people will go into a theater and, 
for the time being, at any rate, accept an 
entirely 
their own. You can go to a musical show 
any night in the week and find straight- 
laced old maids snickering at jokes that by 
daylight would chill their blood. Staid old 
papas temporarily harbor the mad idea that 
the only proper way to treat a chamber- 
maid is to chuck her under the chin—until 
they try it. And so it goes. it is the thing 
here, for example, to pretend to be jaded 
and worldly-wise. You may be a confirmed 

1 


is such that self 


teetotaler, but you must talk vintage 
champagnes. You may be a bred-in-the- 
bone Puritan, but you must ape the am- 


ativeness of the comic-opera tenor and 
hint at imaginary conquests. 

“You hear all kinds of stories about the 
people in society, but my experience is that 
very few of ‘em are true. In a word, my 
son, don’t base your conduct on an artificial 
theory —an imaginary idea that everybody 
is really on the loose. They're not! More- 
over, the majority of "em wouldn't want 
even if they could have the chance 
This by way of caution in case you might 


to be, 


attempt an osculatory adventure with 
shall we say— Mrs. Welfleet?” 

“God forbid!” groaned Tom. 

“That's a good youth!” smiled Parry. 
“*Now to-morrow make your peace—if you 
can—with Mrs. Wingate.” 

“How about Mr. Wingate?” 

“He'll not bother you. Indeed, I fancy 


that he almost regards himself as being 
under obligation to you.” 

‘To me! How?” 

“Well, Jim has never been able 
to get anything very definite on Lulie up to 
this time, and now you have come forward 
to supply, as it were, a long-felt want.”’ 

Tom did not understand —— 

“How would you like to play the rdéle of 
corespor dent in the divorce court?” 
Parry, chuckling. ‘“‘Good night! 
dreams!”’ 

Tom gazed somewhat 
retreating coattails. Could t 
really have spoken seriously? Corespondent 
in a divorce suit? It wasn’t by any 
impossible. His eyes reverted to the stat- 
uesque form of the Grecian beauty upon 
the wall. And what had he got out of it? 
Nothing at all. He had forcibly kissed a 
lady who had just left her husband after a 
friendly call. He had incurred her pe 
nent enmity probably; and in all | 
would have a fight on his hands 
with her stronger if not better half. A good 
evening’s work! ‘“‘ Wingate versus Win 
gate.”’ He could see his name featured ir 
the paper at the head of a column. What 
would his mother say? 

His mother! He had not thought of her 
fora month! What had made him think of 
her? Had anything made him think of her? 
He had an uneasy sort of feeltng that some- 
thing haa? He remembered now—there 
was a letter from her lying unopened on the 
side table. 

Rather carelessly Tom with the gold- 
enameled paper cutter slit the familiar en- 


you see, 


asked 
Pleasant 


aghast at Parry's 
e old fellow 


means 


rma- 
ikelihood 


besides, 


velope. It was small and square, of cheap 
paper. On that polished table amid the 
heavy silver it looked almost like a letter 


from a servant. Tom had always objected 
to having his mother use such cheap sta- 
tionery, but she had refused persistently to 
buy any other. The paper was particularly 
offensive to him; yet the hand in which the 
common envelope was addressed was fine 
and well formed—almost like steel engrav- 
ing. Tom admitted as he looked at the en- 
velope that his mother’s handwriting was 
certainly very nice. 

Her penmanship was, in fact, the 
surviving remnant of her polite education 
as a young lady of refined antecedents in 
Chelsea. It was not without a stab of re- 
morse that Tom opened the letter. He was 


sole 


too honest not to admit that he had grossly 


fictitious standard of morality as | 
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neglected her. But his mother’s very self- seeds? The mist of the years clouded his 
effacement —her extraordinary ability,even mental vision. There was a moment or two 
at her somewhat advanced age, totake care of actual uncertainty and then the Grecian 
of herself without assistance—had blinded lady swam into his ken and usurped the 
him and was still blinding him to the truth _ place of the Madonna, while the invocation 
of the situation, which was that she was an to be saved dissolved entirely, like the 
old lady who ought never to have been per- Cheshire cat in Alice in Wonderland. Yes, 
mitted to go off alone and who should have this was Newport! Nobody wanted to be 
had the most constant and tendercare. But saved in Newport! Herubbed his eyes and 
she had always managed to get along, and yawned. 
Tom took it for granted that she would From without came the song of robins, the 
continue to do so indefinitely. However, he cool touch of the ocean. He stalked to the 
felt a littie bad, as he unfolded her letter, window, stretching himself luxuriously. 
that he had not written to her. The rest of the world was awake and about 
its piffling business. It was pretty com- 
““ MACNAUGHTEN COTTAGES, fortable to be a guest. Old Parry had a 
“BETHLEHEM, NEW HAMPSHIRE. long head after all. No responsibility—no 
“My dear Son: It is along time since I expense—no anxiety. It was good to be 
have heard from you, but I suppose you young! To be liked—to like! To hold a 
are working very hard getting ready forthe beautiful girl in your arms! There was the 
tennistournament.” [Hemadeawrymouth.|} very spot he had first seen her less than a 
“I came up here over a month ago with month ago—there on the bench in the 
Bridget, who went back next day to her sis- rose garden. Something on the bench 
ter’s at Nantasket. I haveavery niceroom caught his eye—a closed book placed there 
here with good board for twelve dollars a with ostentatious neglect. A delicious wave 
| week. But it seems very expensive to me. of excitement engulfed him. This might be 
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| Usually I have got very good accommoda- 
| tions for ten dollars, and at the Mountain 


Home House we only paid seven dollars. 
So I shall probably go home somewhat 
earlier than I expected, especially on ac 

count of having to pay Bridget’s fare. I 
have not been feeling quite as well as last 
summer, and there is nobody staying here 
that I know, so I shall not mind going home 
so much. I take walks and look at the 
mountains, and sometimes in the evenings 
there is a lecture or concert. There is a gen- 
tleman and lady with their little daughter 
who sit at my table and who seem quite 
nice. I think their name is Smith. Now, 

Tom, do write to me, for I am very lonely 
when I do not hear from you. I miss you 
very much. The older I grow the more I 
miss you when you are away from me. But 
I do not worry, because I know you are a 
good boy and take Christ for your exam- 
ple. I hope you do not forget to read a 
chapter every day and to ask for his guid- 
ance. God bless you, Tom. 

“Your loving mother, 
“CAROLINE MARIA KELLY.” 


Tom closed his eyes and bit his lips. The 
letter had been lying there two days un- 
opened. Poor mother! She was asleep now, 
probably, in a little wooden bed in a tiny 
hotel bedroom, with a straw carpet and 


| rickety washstand, with servants tramping 


round over her head. She oughtn’t to go 
traveling alone like that. Supposing she 
got sick? As soon as the tournament was 
over he would go up and stay with her. 
But even as he made the resolve the vision 


| of the flyspecked ceiling of a hotel dining 


room swam before his eyes. “‘ Beefsteak 
codfish and cream—rare or weil-done!”’ 
His eye wandered round the luxurious 
appointments of the room in which he was 
reclining—at the cigars and cigarettes, the 
aérated waters, the magazines, the silke "1 
bed, the Grecian beauty! Once more he 
thought of Lulie. Perhaps she hadn't 
minded so much, after all! Her struggles 
had not been very violent. What a tanta- 
lizing girl she was! Already he had for- 
gotten all about his mother in the thought 
of the other woman. 

He undressed slowly and tumbled into 
bed, where he lay wide-eyed in the graying 
light. Suppose there was a scandal; where 
would that leave him with Pauline? The 
old Selbys were nothing if not respect- 
able—were sticklers for respectability. He 
realized suddenly and with great distinct- 
ness that a liaison with a married woman, 
however pretty, would be a poor substitute 
for a marriage with a charming millionairess 
like Pauline. At any rate he should have 
made sure of Pauline first! He writhed at 
the consciousness of the fool he had made of 
himself. He must petch the thing up some- 
how with Wingate— eat crow! -He mustn't 
lose Pauline! And yet it was not of her but 
of Lulie that he dreamed when he finally 
fell asleep. 

It was nearly noon when he awoke, and 
the ceiling above his head was bathed in 
ripples of sunlight, so resembling the danc- 
ing catoptric globules which he had watched 
from his crib as a child that unconsciously 
his eyes sought as well for the steel engrav- 


| ing of the Madonna and child and the 
| worsted motto of “‘ Look unto me and be ye 
| saved”’ that had hung upon the walls of his 


mother’s bedroom in Newbury Street. Had 
he dreamed that he had grown up and gone 
to college and visited at a place called New- 


| port? Was he still only a little boy, eating 
out of a paper bag Aunt Eliza’s pumpkin 


her method of communicating with him 
He hurried into his clothes, thrusting head- 
long from his mind every cautionary con- 
sideration. His remorse, his humiliation, 
his resolutions for the future—all vanished 
like the motto on the wall. 

A few moments and his feet were sinking 
deliciously into the soft turf of the rose gar- 
den as he sauntered, a cigarette between his 
lips, carelessly toward the bench, and with 
an eye roving for peepers seated himself 
upon it. Then he dropped his hand over the 
book and twisted it round so that he could 
read the title—The Greatest Thing in the 
World! His heart thumped. He knew what 
that was—Love! What a little devil she 
was—to think of anything like that! He 
turned back the cover. Her initials were 
there in pencil—L. S. W.—nothing else; 
yes, what was that scrawl at the bottom 
“page 137"? Smiling, Tom turned expect- 
antly to the designated page. A singlk 
phrase in a conversation had been lightly 
underlined—‘“‘ to-night at twelve.” Clever! 
There in the rose garden of course—a place 
convenient for him. Then she hadn't 
minded. She was in love with him! She 
herself was seeking a rendezvous! Could he 
wait twelve hours before again holding her 
in his arms? 

He impatiently recalled the fact that he 
had accepted an invitation to join the 
Selbys on their yacht that afternoon. What 
a bore! What was the prosaic Pauline com- 
pared to this dark-eyed daughter of the 
night? As bread to caviare; as milk to 
spiced wine! Away with dull respectabil- 
ity—away with Mrs. Grundy—let youth 
and love have their fling! Yet at the very 
height of his spasm of exaltation Tom 
carefully scrutinized the fly leaf to deter- 
mine whether or not it had probably ever 
before been used for the same purpose, and 
satisfied himself sufficiently that it had not 

That Tom should see neither his host nor 
hostess for an entire day or even for several 
days was nothing unusual. And on this par 
ticular day had he not already made er 
gagements for lunch and dinner, he would 
undoubtedly have done so rather than face 
an embarrassing situation consequent upon 
a disclosure of his escapade with Lulie. He 
had thought seriously of terminating his 
visit, yet he could not bring himself to sur- 
render the comforts of his present accom- 
modations without strong reason. 

Accordingly, he determined to find out 
from Lulie how the land lay before doing 
anything. He had an irritatingly peaceful 
afternoon on the yacht, during which Pau- 
line made it more evident than ever that 
she regarded herself as having a lien upon 
him and gave him several opportunities for 
making love to her, which he embraced 
but half-heartedly. How different she was 
from Lulie—or even Evelyn! Why the girl 
was all ready to throw herself at his head 
after an acquaintance of only three weeks 
Pa Selby, too, had shown a rising interest 
in Tom's future and seemed disappointed 
that his plans seemed so unformulated. 

“What you want to do, my young fel- 
ler,” he told him confidentiaily over the 
taffrail, “is to get close to money. Get as 
close as you can to it, and stick there! 
Money makes money. Stands to reason! 
One feller buys and sells cucumbers. Well 
he makes a cucumber profit—thirty per 
cent, maybe, on a thousand crates of ’em. 
What does it amount to?—a few dollars— 
and it takes him just as long and as much 
hard work as if he was buying and selling 
gold. Now if you deal in money you make 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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Do You Really Need 200 Miles 
On One Charge of the Battery? 


If the electric-powered motor car 
could run 200 miles on a single 
charge of the battery know 
that practically all enclosed car 


we 


buyers would purchase the elec 
tric automobile. 


But we believe that the 80 to 100 
the Electric 
give on 


miles Detroit does 


a single battery charge 
is more than you really want 


or have need tor In any one 


day "s use 


What are 


Are we right or are 
the facts? 


you? 


Just take the last four months 
the finest days of the year for 
motoring. 


How many days did you actually 
drive your car more than 60 
miles? Be fair to yourself. Don't 
guess, but take the speedometer 
readings. 


We venture that you will be sur 
prised to find that most of the 
days you did not drive 
40 miles. 


even 


Yet you may be depriving yourself 
of all the advantages of a Detroit 
Electric simply because of this 


Gasoline Has Advanced 72% 


opinion that you need 200 miles 
on a battery charge 


\W hereas the 
that you actually need from 40 
to 6U and the Detroit 
Electric gives 50 to 100 


facts of the case are 


miles 


Now look at this angle of the mat 


ter what you get in return for 


what you pay 


If a big share of the cost of build 
ing a gasoline car is devoted to 


developing excess speed, and 


great touring ability, we are 
reasonable in assuming that qual 
keep 
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within the set selling price: 


Will you spend your money for 
features of 
that you do not use? Or will you 
buy a Detroit Electric 
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and economy of service combined 
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with simplicity of operation 
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Yor School Lads and Lassies 


NTART Billy and Betty out for school—keen and in 

fine fettle. Mother—if she’s truly wise—satisfies 

their appetites with energy foods—the kind that builds 
sturdy muscles and quick, active “thinkers.” 


Morris Tested Foods are real energy-givers for every 
meal. ‘They mean something always ready for hungry 
children that’s good for them. 


Morri§ TESTE.) Foon§ 


Morris Supreme Bacon— flavory, fine-grained and 


digestible —-always appetizing — always satisfying — is 


just the food for growing youngsters. 


All Morris meat products bear the O. K. of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. They are inspected 


and re inspected 


Keep well supplied with Morris Supreme Ham 
choicest selection. Morris Canned Meats and Soups 

a tempting variety, ready to heat and serve. Keep 
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sure to use Supreme Eggs, Whiteleaf Brand Lard, 
Marigo!d Oleomargarine—all are Morris Tested Foods. 


The best of grocers sell these best of foods. 
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Continued from Page 78 

a money profit. You get me? Suppose in- 
stead of a crate of cucumbers. worth three 
dollars, you trade in a block of bonds worth 
a million dollars? Very likely you don't 
make as big a per cent profit, but you make 
a quick turnover and you figure that profit 
on a million dollars instead of a few thou- 
Sand. 

“But where do I get the money to buy 
the bonds?” inquired Tom, sincerely inter- 
ested. 

“Stand in with the big fellows,” an- 
swered Selby. “Go in on their deals. It's 
as easy for a good-lookin’ young chap to 
get next to millionaires as it is to farmers or 
dry-goods men. But the great thing is to 
keep close to money, and folks that have it, 
all the time. Seize your opportunities and 
never let go. It’s as easy to make twenty- 
five thousand a year as twenty-five hun- 
dred.” 

“Well, just show me how 
pleaded Tom with a laugh. 

“Sure, I will!” retorted his host. “‘Now, 
if you ain’t got any other plan, why don’t 
you start in as a stockbroker? I trade a 
good deal and I'll give you my business and 
speak a good word for you to my friends. 
Every hundred shares you sell you get 
twelve dollars and a half. That makes a 
hundred and twenty-five dollars on every 
thousand, don’t it? Well, sometimes I trade 
as high as ten thousand shares a day.” 

Tom mertally calculated that if his genial 
friend not only bought, but also sold, ten 
thousand shares of stock in one day he 
could make two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars by doing nothing save execute the order. 

“Well,” he answered, “I should think 
that would be a very pleasant business. I'll 
talk to you again about it.” 

“My business alone would be wort 
twenty-five thousand a year to you,” 
Selby assured him. “And it’s yours—if 
you want it. Just say the word! I've taken 
a great fancy to you, my lad. You're the 
kind of young feller I like. I’m not the only 
one either!” he added with a saurian wink. 

The moon had risen high over the trees 
about Beausejour when Tom left the dance 
which had followed his dinner party, and 
stole cautiously to the silver-flooded rose 
garden. The night breeze was so light that 
hardly a leaf stirred and the flowers stood 
motionless upon their stalks. 

Out of the shadow of the high hedge the 
white marble of the garden seat peered like 
a sheeted ghost. The night was so still that 
he could plainly hear the distant waves 
upon the rocks, and the muted strains of 
the waltz from the mansion he had just 
left. Each individual grass blade at his 
feet was clearly visible. The night was 
somehow subdued, toned down, and yet 
the constituent elements in the scene had 
a sharper quality even than by day. His 
hand, for instance, as he lit his cigarette, 
was a brilliant marble hand. It was the 
flame of the match that seemed pale 
glowing like the ghost of the Royal Dane. 
He sat down on the warm stone. What 
would Lulie say to him? What did this 
meeting portend? He had dreamed of 
yachting amid the Ionian Isles with Pau- 
line—why not with Lulie? How much more 
attractive the idea! Lulie had infinitely 
more beauty, more cleverness, more chic, 
more money. If a fellow was going to cut 
loose from conventionality, why not get 
something for it? The Scott money was 
as good as the Selbys’. That she was a 
married woman ! 


will you?” 











afact that had at first 
somewhat disturbed him—could be easily 
remedied at Reno or somewhere. Theycould 
steal aboard a steamer that very night, free 
to voyage to distent, palm-fringed lands; to 
loiter in foreign cities; to wander hand in 
hand over the wide world; to be wafted in 
a—what was it?—a dahabeah up the Nile, 
he playing Mark Antony to her Cleopatra 
on moonlit nights such as this, gazing from 
the deck over silver sands that lost them- 
selves in the stars. 





THE SATURDAY 


There was a faint rustle along the hedges 
and his heart leaped in tumult as Lulie, a 
filmy wrap thrown across her sloping shoul- 
ders, glided silently into the enchanted cir- 
cle of the rose garden. 


“Lulie!” he whispered, rising to his feet 
and tossing away his cigarette 

She did not answer him, but glanced 
swiftly about the garden and then motioned 
with her hand toward the seat. He could 


not distinguish the expression on her face, 
but she seemed quite self-possessed in spite 
of her evident caution. Clearly she was! 
agitated, and yet he did not fear her wrat} 
Why had she come to him? He was trem 
bling and she sank down beside him upor 
the marble bench. 

“Oh, Tom!” she said quickly, turning a 
sad, reproachful face toward his. “Oh, you 
foolish, reckless boy _ 

“I was crazy!" he answered. “I don't 
know how I came to doit. But you were 
you are so lovely!” 

She gave a low laugh. 

““What possessed you to do such a thir 
before him—then ‘t i 


there?” she asked 

She had let her head fall slightly for 
ward and the moonlight, stealing t) 
the hedge, fell upon the delicate | 
her white neck just below her flat 
He had stopped trembling. A 
fateful courage had come over hir 
had sought him voluntarily; she was not 
angry with him; she only quarreled with 
the time and place of his caress 

Putting his arm round her without oppo- 
sition, he bent over and kissed her where 
the moonlight fell 

*“Tt’s done now!” he said. “Oh, 
I do love you!” 
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Lulie! 


TO BE CONTINUED 


ALBERT W. ATWOOD 
Concluded from Page 25 


the Press being a staunch believer in econ- 
omy and concentration. Five or six years 
of that leisure ly, dilettante occupation, 
with the grueling days of the panic of 1907 
as an incident thrown in by way of diver- 
sion, proved quite enough. Anyor 
thinks that a newspaper financial writer 
works from noon to three Pp. M. should learn 
better. 

Since 1911 Atwood has been trying to 
recover his breath, and incidentally has 
written articles on finance, besides a few 
books on the same subject. More than 
twenty years ago schoolmates gave him the 
title of Colonel, purely as a matter of de- 
rision and sarcasm for his obviously ur 
military achievements, but the title has 


stuck. 
Al New Drink 


DARKY who had been out of work for 
some time got a job as waiter in a res- 
taurant. 

He was ignorant of a good many things 
connected with restaurants and, therefore, 
perhaps all the more anxious to keep his 
place. 

A patron seated himself at a table. The 
new hand hovered over him, solicitously 
waiting for the order. Said the customer: 

“Bring me a small sirloin steak, a baked 
potato, and after that a cup of coffee and a 
slic e of apple pie.” 

“Yas, suh,” said the darky; “right 
away, suh!” 

“Wait a minute,” 
tleman. “Along with the steak and the po 
tato bring me some paprika.” 


stated the white gen- 


“Suh? 
“Paprika.” 
“Oh, yas, suh; now I gits you,” said the 


waiter; but he lied. 

He hovered in the background a minute, 
scratching his puzzled head. Then he aj 
proached. 

“A pint or a quart, boss?" he inquired 
softly. 
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Sectional View, Ferrule Type 
Economy Renewable Fuse 


ECONOMY 


renewable 


FUSES 


protecting the electrical circuits in your plant and 
in your home, give you the security of an automatic 
safeguard against the fire and accident hazards of 
overloads, short-circuits and the effect of lightning 
discharges on electrical circuits at a 


Saving of 80% 


over the cost of fusing circuits with “One Time” fuses 
which are useless after operation. 


The reason why Economy renew- 
able fuses cut annual fuse main- 
tenance cost 80%. 





RENEWAL LINKS 


for Ferrule and Knife Blade Types 


, ya ECONOMY “DROP OUT” 


The U. S. Government, the great steel mills, most 
arms and ammunition plants, establishments rep! 
senting every branch of industry, small factories 
shops and homes use Economy Fuses in large and 
small quantities. The yearly expense of obtaining 
positive electrical protection is cut 80% becaus¢ 
only a part instead of the whole fuse is renew: 
after operation. 
Buy Economy Fuses. Most electrical dealers and 
jobbers sel] them. But buy by name, refusing less 
accurately operating, cheaper and often dangerous 
substitutes. You cannot afford to take chances 

i , but in additior 


to the safety and saving offered by Economy Fuse: 


these days of high-speed productior 


their use means smoother machine operation beca 
anyone instantly may renew a blown Economy Fuss 
Write at once for Booklet S and details of our 
liberal sample offer. Do this whether you use 
one or thousands of fuses a year. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Kinzie and Orleans Sts. CHICAGO 
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A Complete Course In 


SALESMANSHIP 
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TO MAN with selling ability is ever out ofa job. 
1 1 He need never lack money. 
the key to modern business success, and the man who 
can sell can unlock the door to anything he wants. 


Karn While You Learn 


We will teach you salesmanship and pay you 


Salesmanship is 


In your spare hours during 


representing 
own 
l, 
and booklets comprising 


SQUARE, 


the next few months, you can get actual practice in 
The 
neighborhood. 


Curtis Publishing 


Mean- 


step by step, the letters 
our complete course in 
salesmanship and, in addition, pay you liber- 
ally for all the business you get for us, 


The booklets in our Salesman’s course should 
increase your selling effectiveness many times over, 
for they describe the plans used by our most suc- 
cessful Curtis salesmen—men and women who are 
making $3000.00 to $5000.00 a year. 


You can 


learn their methods and earn while you're doing it. 


For complete details of this unusual offer, without 
assuming any obligation, you should address—today— 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, 


PENNA, 
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FLAVIUS BEST, PINXIT 


Continued from Page 13 


the middle. You have such a nice forehead 
and this way it doesn't show a bit.” 

“Why—I’m_ awfully sorry—I never 
dreamed you didn’t like it—I’'ll change it 
to-morrow,” he stammered. 

They sat down on a bench in the square, 
and the young man passed his hand rue- 
fully over his hair. It was reddish brown 
and young and tingling with life, and it 
went well with the light hazel eyes. The 
girl looked at him appreciatively, but again 
he felt that troublesome quality in her 
gaze—that approval not so much for him- 
self as for the way he fitted into something 
else. 

“Flavius” — once more that flurry of 
golden harp strings —‘‘I’ve been thinking 
about you lately.” She allowed him just 
a moment for tasting of this joyous draught 
and then went on rapidly: ‘Do you know, 
I think you are making a mistake about 
Beadle. I’m afraid Roger is a bad influence 
for you. You know he thinks everything 
fashionable is unworthy—a pretty demo- 
crat he is, I tell him—and he has this per- 
fectly insane notion about Beadle. Now 
if you want to make a go of portrait paint- 
ing you've got to follow Beadle.” 

“Well,” said the young man, “perhaps 
you are right. Of course I've got to make 
my living out of painting.” 

“Indeed you have,” she interrupted 
eagerly; “‘and that’s why I think you are 
making a mistake fooling about with Tomp- 
kins. Why don’t you drop his criticism 
altogether?” 

Flavius took her advice. As a result his 
work won for him a scholarship at Beadle’s 
summer school in the Catskills. Flavius 
endured this good fortune as stoically as he 
could in view of the fact that the merning 
star went to the Maine coast. He solaced 
himself, however, with her letters; and 
there was one headlong golden week with 
her in August. 

The trip to Maine was one that he could 
ill afford, and when they both came back 
to town that fall he launched on a reckless 
course of concerts and teas and dinners. 
Under this strain his fifteen hundred dol- 
lars dwindled rapidly, and by the time the 
Christmas of his second year came round he 
was left with only a few hundred dollars. 
This did not trouble him— he could borrow 
so easily from the store in Kittstown! And 
then one night came the letter from home 
that dashed all his hopes. 

The letter was from his eldest sister and 
informed him that Roy had lost everything 
in a mythical silver mine. The loss threw 
the care of their parents upon the children, 
and as all of the older ones had substantial 
families of their own they looked to Flavius 
for the major contribution. ‘Haven't you 
enough learning by all this time to start in 
painting?” Gladys asked. “‘All this time!” 
Amid the dust of his perished hopes 
Ethel, the Prix de Paris, mastership—he 
could not help giving a sickly smile at the 
phrase. 

The next afternoon in the cozy little flat 
on Stuyvesant Square he unfolded his 
dilemma. 

“You see,”’ he concluded ruefully, “I'm 
up against it!” 

“Why don’t you make frames?” sug- 
gested Roger. ‘‘That’s the way Levitzky 
makes his way through school. It’s simple 
to learn how to do them, and you can make 
forty or fifty dollars on each one.” 

“Yes, but you see—there are my parents. 
Besices, I’ve got to have a free mind when 
I paint. No, I must get to work. I'm going 
to try posters and illustrations. I’ve never 
done any work in pen and ink or wash, but 
I’m a good draftsman and I can easily pick 
itup. Already I think I've got a start with 
the posters. A man I know with the Dul- 
cimer Plow Company has made an appcint- 
ment with me to meet their advertising 
man at half past three this afternoon. He's 
sure I can do a poster for them. This way, 
you see, I think I'll be able to make enough 
in-a few years to get back to art school.” 

When a few moments afterward Roger 
left Ethel and him alone Flavius stood 
miserably silent there by the white mantel- 
piece. Ethel was sitting on the chintz- 
covered couch by the window, and by and 
by she picked up a book from the table. 
He watched her as she leafed over the 
pages, hungrily conscious of that moist rose 
of her cheek, of those eyelashes that rayed 
backward on the white lids. Heavens, how 
far yesterday night’s news had put him 
from these treasures! 


Suddenly she looked up at him. ‘Do 
come over and look at these Chinese paint- 
ings—it’s the loveliest collection!” 

He walked over stiffly and sat down be 
side her. He fixed his eyes on the drift of 
plum blossoms there on the open page. 
But eyes sent back no message to the brain. 
Suddenly he reached out and imprisoned 
one of her hands. 

Ethel,”’ he cried fiercely; “oh, 
don’t you feel them?” 

“Feel what?” She turned to him with 
her cool blue eyes. 

“Why, those bands that keep pulling my 
cheek to yours! I have to pull my head to 
ke ep from touching yours. Oh, Ethel!” 

Very simply and quietly she took his 
other ae And in another moment she 
was close in his arms. Ten minutes after- 
ward she raised her head from his shoulder. 

“‘Gracious!” said she, giving a startled 
little glance at the clock on the mantel- 
piece. “It’s ten minutes past three. Didn't 
you say you had an appointment at half 
past? 

Even in that moment of sealed rapturs 
the young man wondered. For his part he 
had forgotten all about the appointment 

“Do I have to go?” asked he wistfully 

“Oh, of course!”’ she replied promptly. 
“Tt’s a bad thing to put off appointments 
with these important people. And we can’t 
afford to miss any chances.” 

That “‘ we”’ trembled through his veins as 
he stumbled out into the bright winter sun- 
shine. He didn’t care in the least what 
happened to him now. What could an old 
Dulcimer Plow manager do to him? Such 
a mood is always productive, and he walked 
away from the office with an order for 
hundred- ind-fifty-dollar poster 

One year from that time he was doing 
work for a number of business houses. 
Several book publishers were also trying 
him cut, 2nd his income had vaulted enor- 
mously. Under these circumstances he 
married Ethel Tennant the following De- 
cember. From that time forth he had no 
more chance against rising in the world 
than a stone with a near-by derrick 

Though he did not realize it Flavius had, 
in fact, married a morning alarm clock 
rather than the morning star. During the 
very first days of their marriage she made 
herself familiar with the prices of various art 
materials and shopped round for them 
Furthermore she saw to it that he never 
used more expencive paints than the size of 
the order justified. Last of all, she com- 
menced a drive upon his various patron 

“‘Flavius,”’ said she one morning as, at 
tired in a dimity apron, she squeezed out 
on the fresh palette that she was setting for 
him a discreet amount of cadmium, “ why 
don’t we have old Drawlick round here for 
dinner some evening?” 

“Why should we?” asked Flavius 
“He'd only think we were trying to work 
him.” 

“Well, it’s a good thing to be friendly 
with these publishers. I want Drawlick to 
give you a lot of work this year. Remem- 
ber, Flav, we’ve got to save money. You 
must get back to school in two years at the 
most.” 

“Confound it!’ complained Flavius, 
standing back from the canvas to survey 
that breezy figure illustrating the care-fre« 
mind of those who used a Dulcimer Plow; 
“I kind of hate to work people like that.’ 

“Silly!” She grudged a little Chinese 
white to the palette. ‘That isn’t working 
him. It’s just being friendly.” 

“Oh, well, I don’t care. I'll ask him for 
next week.”” He was still squinting at the 
poster. In a moment he turned to h 
“How do you like it by this time?” he 
asked anxjously. “Don't you think I've 
got some good action in it? 

‘Oh, it’s great! But do you know, Fla’ 
you've used up two dollars and eighter: 
cents’ worth of cadmium already! | told 
you chrome yellow would be plenty good 
enough for those people.” 

The next week they entertained Mr 
Hiram Drawlick, the great publisher. Mr 
Drawlick was sixty and a chronic sufferer 
from theater seats. He weighed two hun- 
dred and eighty and was laid out in ranges 
To call this national park by its first name 
would have seemed flippant in anyone 
Yet in a few weeks after that first dinner 
Ethel was addressing him as “* Hi.” 

“Why, Ethel,” remonstrated her hus- 
band the first time after she attempted this 

Continued on Page 85 
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Behind the Power that Turns | 
the Wheels of Your Life | 





OUR food, your clothing, your equipment for 
life’s work, come from the collective efforts of 














i thousands of manufacturing plants, which in the 
\ struggle to meet your demands, compete in quality, | 
in price, and in service. ) 
| To do this, these manufacturers must operate thei: 
establishments at highest efficiency—must protect (| 
their plants against countless costly leaks such as || 
waste heat, friction, wear and tear, and breakdowns. 1) 
fl if 
Many American manufacturers rely on Johns-Manville n | 
tenance materials to check these losses. For example, tl | 
improve the efficiency of pumps and engines | 
] by packing them with Johns-Manville Sea 1] 
i Rings, the packing that reduces friction to 
} a minimum. The brick arches over the 
blazing boiler fires are protected from the 
flame’s white heat by Johns-Manville R« 
fractory Cements. Again, the valuable heat 
transferred through pipes, ducts and flues is 
} JOHNS - MANVILLE conserved by Insulations made from Johns 
: . - Manville Asbestos and Magnesia 
POWE , 5 . 
1 | ER PLANT MATERIALS hundreds of other instances, Johns 
.] A variety of specially developed is materials are employed to reach you wi 
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Ited Insulation, 8 Magnesia Insula better product at the lowest cost. 
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Cramp Uses Star Hack Saw Blades 


F all the American Shipyards now building our enormous tonnage at top 
speed to defeat the German U-Boats, none is more famous for efficiency 


than Wm. Cramp and Sons of Philadelphia. 


In giving Star Hack Saws the endorsement implied by use, Cramp has paid Star 
Blades the highest compliment because a great shipyard has probably a greater 
variety of difficult metal sawing than any other plant and is constantly driven at 
topmost speed to get the boats built on time. 


You too can put Star Blades to as drastic tests as you like. They will do your 
most difficult cutting in minimum time and at minimum cost. Star Blades are made 
for every purpose —machine and hand—flexible and all hard. And always they 
will give you maximum output at the lowest price per cut— which is the one real 
test of hack saw blade efficiency. 


STAR HACK SAW BLADES | 


Machine and Hand Flexible and All Hard 


Star Blades were the first modern hack saw blades and the Star supremacy has been maintained 
by thirty years of constant metal-cutting research. 
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Our knowledge of the best steel composition and tempering —the best length, width and 
thickness—and the best shape and setting of teeth for all conditions has been gained at the 
cost of hundreds of thousands of tests. [he uniformity with which Star Blades are made _ has 
come from years of machine development which has produced our special automatic machinery 
with gauges of such fine limits that the least variance is mechanically impossible. 


aaaaat 


It is a fact of vital importance to every user that the standard practice now used by other 
hack saw makers was abandoned by us more than twenty years ago for our present more efficient 


methods. 


Put your metal-cutting problems up to us and we will give you the benefit of our thirty years 
of research and help you get the greatest output at the smallest cutting cost. 
Address Engineering Department, Millers Falls Co., 200 Rivers St., Millers Falls, Mass 


$500.00 Contest for Saw Users 


Manufactured By 


Our position as authorities on metal sawing jhas made 
us a clearing house of information on hack saw 
testing 

To encourage this interchange of ideas we offer $500.00 
in gold for the most practical hack saw testing method 
submitted before November 30th 

Don't try to make it a literary production. Write us 
in your own way—What you look for in hack saw 
blades and w hy— I tow you dec ide “w hi h blade to 


Ist Prize . $250.00 3rd Prize 
2nd Prize . 100.00 4th Prize 


buy— How you determine the most efficient way to use 
the blades on different kinds of material 

The methods that are simplest and practical in the judges’ 
opinion will win the prizes 

The names of winners and some of the best replies 
will be published nm our advertising White tor any 
further intormahon desired. 


Get your answer in at once. Contest closes in Millers 


Falls November 30th. 


$50.00 SthPrize .. - + $15.00 
25.00 6th to llth Prizes each 10.00 


Sole Distributors 


CLEMSON BROS. MILLERS FALLS CO. 


MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 


MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 





Continued from Page 82 
lubricant, ““‘whatever made you call old 
Drawlick by his first name?” 

She gave his forelock a little pull. “ Why 
not? Poor old soul; anybody can see he’s 
just sitting round aching for somebody to 
be impudent to him.” 

“That's all right,” retorted Flavius sulk- 
ily, pulling off his tie; “but it sounds 
cheap.” 

“Well,” shesaid gayly, “I amcheap—but 
it’s from conviction, not nature. There's 
only one thing quite as tactful as calling an 
old man by his first name, and that’s calling 
a young man by his last name.” 

She gave a gay little laugh and adjusted 
her hair in the looking-glass. When Ethel 
came back from a party she looked as fresh 
as most women long to look when they are 
just setting out 

Her husband looked at her moodily, bit- 
terly. Then with a violent gesture he caught 
her in his arms 

“Oh, Ethel, Ethel, Ethel!”’ The cry and 
the embrace were for holding something 
precious against some new blinding, part- 
ing vision. When, however, she emerged, 
cool and unruffled, from his arms there was 
no sign of any such realization in her face 

“ Really, Flavius,” said she, lightly pat- 
ting his cheek, “you must get yourself new 
evening clothes this very week. They're 
cutting the coats up at the waist line so 
much more nowadays.’ 

It was a month after this, and the Bests 
were the guests of Mr. Hiram Drawlick at 
a little dinner in a big hotel During these 
friendly contacts business had heretofore 
played no part in the conversat To- 
night, however, Ethel suddenly bent along 
the gleaming damask of the cloth and 
looked into Drawlick’s eyes. 

“Tell me, Hi,” said she; “‘what kind of 
illustrations are you going to have Flav do 
for your new novel?” 

Her husband shot a pleading look at her. 
But what chance have the personal preju- 
dices of the engine when the engineer is 





about? 
“Well,” replied Drawlick, “I suppose 
just he same as he has been doing.” 
**But you say you think it’s going to be 
a great success Now don’t you really 
think, Hi, that this ought to have more ex- 
pensive treatment i 
Perhaps some place far back in that 


hinterland of the two hundred and eighty- 


odd pounds glimmered the suspicion that 
a good reliable steel trap was placed be- 
hind those lovely blue eyes. Yet with the 
scenery so pleasant, the walks so shady, 
how could one bother about where one 
stepped? Mr Drawlick grunted attention. 
“It’s this way,”’ continued Ethel per- 
suasively: ‘“‘Up to this time you've been 
having the American materials for your il- 
justrations. The American paper with the 
French paints costs you fifty dollars mor 





and the istrations with both French 
paper and paint will be twenty-five dollars 
more than that. I really do think, though, 
that if this book is as big as you say it is 
it would be worth your while to take the 
very best you can get ” 

Needless to say, Mr. Drawlick was 
converted As time went on his conver- 


+ . ital 


00, became increasingly profitable. 
Meantime Flavius’ other work bounded 
proportionately, and in two years’ time 
he was again back at the Prometheus 
League—this time with all the security of 
garnered thousands behind him 

“Now, Flavius, we have a little ahead, 
remarked Ethel; but of course you must 
win the Prix de Paris. Nothing else gives 
you such a Sé nd-off.”” 

‘lavius did win it too. But meantime 


sions, 





his wife’s industry never abated “re- 
quently, indeed, she accompanied him to 
the k ague to set fresh pale ttes for hin 


’ 
You know, Flavius, it does save time, 
she replied to his protest; ‘“‘and every min- 
ute is precious.” 

96 r 


All 


ight !” he said. “Go ahead, but 
just remember that the boys all call you 
the stoker - 

During the second period of his training 
Flavius met many of the men who had 
worked with him before. Among these, 
however, Levitzky was missing. Imme 
diately Flavius asked what had become of 
him 

“Oh,” said one of the students with a 
laugh, “ Levitzky’s now a portrait painter.” 

Some time after this Flavius met the 
little Russian on the street He was wear- 
ing an impresario overcoat with huge fur 
collar, and as he walked he was almost 
tearing up the cobblestones with a hand- 
some stick 
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“Why, hello there, Pobbles!"’ said F 
vius, addressing him by the old Prom« 
theus name. “How are you? I hear you're 
painting.” 

“Sure I am—I'm doing the dead ones.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, that’s the way you always start 
in,” explained Levitzky. I just painted 
Mrs. Streichheimer’s daughter —those rich 
Streichheimers on Riverside Drive. The 
daughter died last year. And believe m« 
man, when Mrs. Streichhei t 
my studio and sees the picture she 
back and screams. It was so like her Doro 
thy. And now her friend, Mrs. Hanstein, is 
going to get me to do her husband, who died 
of blood poisoning ten years ago. She even 
wants me, that Mrs. Hanstein, to put ir 
the green parrot that went off with the 
croup. I told her I didn’t think the parr 
and her husband would make a good 
position, but she will have it, and so | 
charge her a hundred dollars extra for t} 
bird.” 

Flavius looked down into the beamin 
little brown face. ** Well, well; I'm glad to 
hear y u're aoing 80 Wwe ll, P »bbles.”’ 

“Yes,”’ bubbled the little r 
is not all. I've got the promise of six ban} 
presidents.” 

ag Dead ones?”’ 

“No, sir! Live ones!" rephed Le VitZKY 
“You know banks are not so part 
about how their presidents look; all they 
want is a bargain inaframe. So I do these 
for two hundred dollars each.’ 

That evening Flavius repeated this « 
versation to his wife 





nan ind that 


“That's all very well for Levitzky,” said 
she, coming Over and sitting on the arm ol 
his chair; “‘but it won't do for our Flaviu 


Jose pl us Rembrandt 

Flavius looked up at her. “And wha 
will little F. J. Rembrandt do—start out 
by painting a fashionable woman or a 
fashionable actress?”’ 

“Heavens, no! They were doing that ir 
the pe riod when dear old ladies thought it 
wasn’t nice for girls to ride bicycles. No, 
indeed; I’ve thought up something muc} 
better for you.” 

“What?” 

“Just you wait and see! I'll make you 
yet, Flavius.” 

He looked up at her curiously as she 
sat there. Then quite suddenly he asked 
“Ethel, were you ever re ally in love with 
me?” 

“Why, you silly, of course I was—am 
What makes you ask such a question?” 

“Well, sometimes, you know, I wonder 
I have the feeling that I inspired you wit! 
the same highly speculative sentiment tha 
Napoleon had for a new recruit. You looked 
at my bangs and my front teeth and won 
dered how far you could make me go.” 

] 


She gave a gay little laug} Then you 
don’t need ever to be troubled about your 
future, ‘lavius dear. Pe opie never get 
tired of a game.” 

It was just two years after his second 


entrance at the Prometheus that Flaviu 
was awarded that coveted Prix de Par 

This honor provides a year's residence 

Paris, but couples with it the injunctior 
against study under a foreign master. The 
flow of pure native talent must be repre 
sentative and untainted. Flavius willingly 
limited himself in this way, and that June 
he and Ethel arrived in the French capita 





They came in by the Gare du Nord, a 
as the cab shook them over the obble 
Flavius took an awed glance about him 
He expected that the charm of Paris would 


jump out like the balls of a Ror : 
and at this first glimpse of the bare build 
ings and the flopping torn posters his heart 





Sank. 
Meantime the fat villain of a cocher was 

cracking his whi 

; 


p and swinging about each 
) : 4 
corner so abruptly that the victoria aln 


reared. Finally, at the accompli 
one corner, Flavius’ new pater 
trunk toppled over and rolled into th 
dusty street. Stopping his ancient horse 
the fat cocher stood up in his seat and de 
nounced the wayward piece of baggag« 
Then when he was through with that he 
turned to Flavius and Ethel and witl 


the unerring precision of his kind placed the 
: 








blame where it properly belonged n the 
other person. At : woke | 
quietly in the eye e to hin 
French. To her surprise the 
cocher collapsed like a to al 
another instant he was the trunk 





in its former position. 

“Old reptile!’ remarked Ethel with her 
smile of triumph. ‘They alwa; 
hard for you if you don’t know Fréncl 
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Scott Paper Company 


Manufacturers of Scot Tissue Towels and Toilet Paper 


723 Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia 
113 E. Austin Avenue 356 Market Street 30 Church Street 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


Address nearest office 
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Odorless Gas Heater 


Saves Fuel Waste 
ACK FROST can’t nip the tiny toes, where there’s a L@asom 


Odorless. And your purchase of this compact, little gas heater 
e” means—saV ing in first cost, saving in room space, ‘ saving in 
fuel every hour; for it gives more heat than ordin: iry gas heaters 
twice to three times greater in size and price. 
Che Ja@auen Odorless is different from any other heater. 
pat t-iron core, or “heart,” forms a combustion 
completely consuming all 
t The ODORLESS has been 
i by The Good Housekeeping Institute of 


Company or Dealer can supply you. Or, 


id we will tell you how to get it quickly, 


Privilege Ten Days’ Trial 


refunded if you are not entirely satisfied. 
criptive folder. 


Lawson 


Mfg. Co. of 
Pittsburgh 


Also 
makers of 
Lawson 
Water 
Heaters 
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| the river. 
| scene of the late afternoon. 











F you can find a few spare minutes every 
day from now until Christmas, you can 

easily pick up $50.00 extra money. 
Scores of spare-time Curtis Representa- 
tives will earn $50.00 in October alone. 
They secure the local renewals and new 
subscriptions for the ever-popular period- 
icals, The Saturday Evening Post,The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Coun- 
try Gentleman, : 


our workers $75,000 in profit last year. 

If you could use some extra cash right 
now, our way is a pleasant, easy, certain 
way to earn it. You are not required to 
invest a single penny, and previous ex 
perience is not necessary. 
the offer, address (a postal card will do) 


and receive liberal pay- 
ment both in commission and salary. 
Christmas gift subscriptions alone brought 


Agency Division, 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 904 Independence Square, Philadelphia 


For details of 
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the neckband. 
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“Wonderful Ethel,” said Flavius, pat- 
ting her hand. “‘ What shouid I be without 
you?” Yet he smiled a little wistfully. 
was not coming to Paris at all. 
He was merely being brought. 

“This is a horrid part of the city we’ve 
been going through,” remarked Ethel. 
“Suppose I tell him to drive us along the 
river before we go home.” 

He nodded assent and presently the Seine, 
spanned by all its bridges, lay before them. 
The haze was dusky gold—the glory of the 


| sky stepping down amid the whirling dust 
| of earth. 


Later on, the ancient buildings would be 


; cut black against the sunset clouds. Still 


later, lights would quiver along the velvet 
dark banks and plunge long arms into 
But nothing could be like this 
Flavius held 
his breath. 

“Oh, Ethel,” said he, catching his wife’s 
hand and squeezing it hard, “‘don’t let me 
ever look at another thing!” 

She turned to him with the gaze of an 
expert dietitian feeding her charge the 
proper number of calories. “‘I thought you 
would like it,”’ said she. 

They crossed over the Pont Neuf by the 


| statue of Henri Quatre and a little later 
| were spinning over the Boule Miche. 

ently they turned into a cobbled street 
| lined with dandified little provision shops 
| and thronged with se iedliege in black 
| aprons. 


Pres- 


“‘ Ah, this must be it,” said Ethel as they 
stopped before a big bare-looking build- 
ing. ‘‘We go in through this court, you 
see,”’ 

The court was filled with discarded bits 
of sculpture and led straight to the con- 
cierge, sitting in her room filled with sou- 


venirs of departed tenants—chaises longu 


| bird cages, fencing foils and teapots. The 


concierge had the traditional tortoise-shell 
cat and annoyed manner, but in spite of 
her they finally landed in their rooms. 
“Well,” said Flavius, standing in the 
midst of his baggage and looking about him 
at the high bleak walls, at the great north 
window and that other slit of glass which, 
reaching from floor to ceiling, was intended 
for the accommodation of those big can- 
vases of the Salon which are seen but never 
he ard from; “so this is Paris!” 
“Don’t say it like that,”’ laughed Ethel, 


passing her arm through his; “we're going 


to have the time of our lives. We're going 
to cafés and balls and we’re going to meet 
all the sad, bad, lavender people. You 
know, Flav, going to school in Paris is 
exactly like going to see the elephant with- 
outa bag of peanuts. You miss seeing the 
thing in action. And now I'm going to do 
all the things I “er; iys wanted to. To- 
night let’ s try the Café du Panthéon for 
dinner.’ 

At half past six they set out and as, 
arm in arm, they walked down the Boule 
Miche it occurred to him that the great city 
was a sleeping beauty who waited daily for 
the salute of Prince Night. He had thought 
the place rather sleepy, and now suddenly 
people came pouring in every direction. 
Roistering art students in their velvet jack- 
ets and wide trousers walked together in 
rows of six. Little cocottes, gay as parra- 
keets, twittered at the tables of the outdoor 
cafés, and every here and there a soldier in 
bright red trousers or a grave, blue-eyed 
curé brushed their elbows. 

“Ah,” said Flavius happily, “this is the 
way I thought it would be!” 

They came presently to the Café du 
Panthéon, and just as they sat down at one 
of the little sidewalk tables Flavius uttered 
an exclamation. 

“Look!” he cried. “Isn’t that fellow 
over there Darnley—the one with the two 
girls and the other man?” 

Ethel followed his eyes. “Of course it 
is,” said she, and her face fell. Darnley had 
been a fellow student at the Prometheus 
League and was Flavius’ only serious com- 
petitor for the Prix de Paris, “I just won- 
der how he got here,”’ she added rather 
sourly. 

“Wait; I’m going over to speak to him,” 
said Flavius. 

At the touch of Best’s arm Darnley 
jumped to his feet. “Why, Flavius Jo- 
sephus!” cried he, wringing his hand. “I 
just got through writing you that I was 
here. This is a friend of mine, Mr. Hope- 
well; and these ladies are both famous 
models—Celestine and Margot. No, no 
English, but they’re both right there with 
the eye alphabet.” 

Flavius bowed to the rest, and then took 
Darnley’s arm. “Can't you come over and 
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see us for a moment? Ethel’s here and 
wants to speak to you.” 

A moment later Ethel was looking up 
into Darnley’s eyes. “‘ Well,” said she, “of 
all surprises! This is simply great but 
how in the world did you get here?” 

“Simple!” said he, sitting down and 
lighting a cigarette. “I am now one of 
Mrs. Theodore Cutler Skibbens’ little white 
mice.” 

“Oh, well, of course!”” Ethel raised her 
eyebrows and looked ‘ee at the 
young man’s face. With his blue-black eyes 
and the purple-black hair that stood out in 
ropes all over his head, Darnley was scan- 
dalously handsome. 

“No, Mrs. Flavius, it wasn’t my beauty, 
appealing as that is. Want to know what 
I did? I praised her worst picture—in- 
stinct told me she thought it her best—and 
criticized the others. The usual system is 
to laud them all and she has got suspicious 
of it. Result—she sent me to Paris right 
on the spot.” 

“But how about little 
nor—I thought Beadle w 
Mrs. Skibbens to send her 

“Now I ask you, Flavius, when did you 
ever he ‘ar of the Skibbenses se nding a ‘girl 
over here? In her heart of _—— Mrs. Skib- 
bens re: gards other ladies’ heads as good for 
only one emergency—carrying a load of 
timber.” 

“‘And where are you going to study?” 
asked Ethel. 

“Oh, I suppose at the new Spanish man’s! 
It really doesn’t make much difference. 
The main thing is to tell Mrs. Fifth-Avenue- 
and- Newport that you’ve studied abroad. 
That's the reason, Flavius. I don’t think 
much of your Prix de Paris. The very idea 
of your not being allowed to study over 
here! The confounded arrogance of it! It’s 
always going to sti and in the way of a big 
Ame rican success.” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” retorted Ethel. 
‘The directors all help to get big commis- 
sions. That stands to reason. They want 
to boost the Prometheus.”’ 

**Directors—pooh! What do they count 
against the superstition of foreign training 
and—the Skibbenses? I bet Mrs. Skibbens 
can get more orders than any school. Think 
of the following the woman has among her 
own rich set!” 

The lights had come out on the street 
and over there in the Luxembourg. Pale 
blue and misty lavender, they seemed to 
flutter faintly against the glossy foliage. A 
fresh little breeze came in upon them and 
from the café inside the strains of violin and 
cello washed over the sounds of the street 
and the snapping, crackling French sen- 
tences. Flavius looked at the double-decked 
tram crawling up the Boule Miche like some 
big clumsy beetle, at the lively fiacres dart- 
ing here and there, at the constant stream 
of art students and their models. 

Up there at the top of the Rue Soufflot 
the dome of the Panthéon rounded, half- 
guessed, against the electric-blue sky. Were 
they secretly conscious of that great silent 
dome—these gay, chattering folk? Was it 
because they were afraid of something in 
life—something that the Panthéon typi- 
fied—that they laughed and drank and 
flirted so madly? As the white-aproned 
garcons flew hither and thither, as the mili- 
tary man near by hunched his great 
shoulders to the Russian beauty in the red- 
spangled gown, Flavius wondered. Yes, 
thought he at last, it’s gayety, not real 
merriment —this Paris. 

Meantime Darnley was lighting another 

garette. ‘Of course,”’ said he, “there's 
no polities like the polities of portrait paint- 
ing. Even an alderman doesn’t know any- 
thing like it. And the game starts right 
here in Paris. Do a few big people over 
here, and you can paint five miles of Amer- 
ican society. And take it from me—I’m 
going to rustle! The Skibbens has given 
me all sorts of introductions and I mean to 
follow every one of them up.” 

“Heavens!” cried Flavius fiercely. “You 
people both make me sick! I foe to feel 
Paris, and you talk of getting on in the 

world.’ 

‘All very well for you, old man,” said 
Darnley, rising to leave them; “you don’t 
have to bother about these sordid details. 
But just remember—I have no Mrs. Fla- 
vius.”” 

‘IT should say he didn’t,”’ remarked Ethel 
when, after he had gone, they applied 
themselves to onion soup. “You mark my 
words, Flav, Darnley is going to be a strong 
competitor of ours. He paints well, but he 
schemes better, and he’s handsome and 

Continued on Page 89 


Geraldine Con- 
was trying to get 
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Jou can't go wrong with any ‘Feist’ Song 





e Four Big Song Hits! 


You'll want them for your piano, talking machine, or player piano—why not get them now? They are sweep- 


ing the country. Everybody wants to hear them, to 


sing them, and to dance them. They’ve caught on strong. 


lust trv over the 


( he ruses 


and then 


printed below 
you'll know 


why song experts con- 


sider these four songs 


Where Do We Go from Here? 


in a class by them- bas 


selves. 
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Goodbye Broadway, Hello France! 


Where Do We Go From Here? 


Other Popular “Feist” 
Songs 


~~ Hawaiian Butte 
- sei Ee i At the “ Vankee 
et Pe China, We Owe 


Hong hong 


Our Own Belove 


rfiy 
Military Ball 
a Lot to You 


if | Had a Son for Lach Star 


(slor 
Sting, Bat 


sill Sonnets 


Father Was Righ 





t Mo 


Mother, Dixie and You 


re Than My Share There's Something in the Name of Ireland 
n the Girlic You Love That the Whole World Seems to Love 


reland Must Be Heaven, for My Mother 
on , 


(ame from Tt 


Don't Bite the 
You 


Practically every music dealer in the United States 
and Canada will display these songs and reproductions 
of this advertisement in his window, so that you will 
know just where you can buy copies. 
if you have any difficulty locating a dealer, however, 
you may order direct from us at 15c. each, or any 
seven for one dollar. Sent postpaid to any address 
in the world. A set of 5 attractive post cards FREE 


LEO. FEIST Inc. 


240 W. 40th St, (Feist Bidg.) 


Hand That's Feeding 


with all mail orders of $1.00 or over. Band or 
orchestra, 25c. each. Male quartette, 0c. each. 

Your regular dealer can supply you with these songs 
for your talking machine or player-piano and any or- 
chestra or band leader will be glad to play any of 
them for you if requested. 

Be sure to hear them and don’t miss the pleasure of 
dancing to these tuneful, fascinating melodies. 


~NEW. YORK 
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Three Times As Many People 
Are Buying Franklin Cars 


MERICANS,” said a foreign critic, “know the price 
f of everything and the value of nothing.” 

Vhat 
it is a different story. 


was before our entry into the War. Today 

The past few months have developed a remarkable 
understanding of the National duty to curb needless 
waste and extravagance. 

\ typical illustration is the change in standards of 
judging and buying a motor car. 

Only a short time back a car had to be everything 
but practical to attract the average motorist. 

Hie wasn’t interested in upkeep because his eye was 
on ponderous mechanism. 

Gasoline didn’t worry him because he was compar- 
ing wheel-bases. 

Tire economy was not in his mind because he was 
judging freezing-mixtures for an unnecessary water- 
cooling - system. 

And getting rid of his old car at a fire-sale price 
for a new model of another make he figured was part of 


the game. 
v 


Today economy—both in gasoline and tires—is being 
forced on the attention of the motorist. By rising costs, 
by Government officials, by newspapers and magazines 
the problem is before the motorist daily. 

What is he to do? 

He is looking for a way out—some way to cut his cost 
in half and maintain his mileage. 

He must get down to facts and figures. Know what 
the car he intends buying will actually do on a gallon of 
gasoline and a set of tires. Take into consideration the 
depreciation each year. And turn his back on pleasing 
phrases and tempting “claims.” 
than one thinks about this 
A car has thrift or it Aasn’t. Some- 

is like the proverbial “something 


There’s less mystery 
economy problem. 
thing “in between” 
just as good.” 

v 


An unfailing gauge of the worth of any fine car today 
is the way it is selling today. 


2280 /bs. 
2485 /hs. 
2610 lbs. 


Runabout 
Sedan 


Limousine 


$2050.00 
2850.00 
3200.00 


Touring Car 
Cabriolet 
Town Car 


2160 lbs. 
2610 dbs. 
2620 lbs. 


Now what are the sales facts about the Franklin ? 

The present and next building schedule of Franklin 
Cars will not catch up with orders on hand. Franklin 
Cars are being built at a rate of three times as many as a 
year ago and the public demand still continues to exceed 
production. 

The Franklin Car was bound to become more popu- 
lar each year, even in normal times. The War, forcing 
utility and economy before everything else, quickened 
this movement. 

Today, the Franklin Car stands 
as the most practical, eficient and economical fine car in 
America. 


as for fifteen years, 


v 


Just consider the significance of the National Efh- 
Test of 179 Franklin Cars of July 13th, 1917. 
Over all sorts of roads, in weather partly fair and partly 
rainy, these cars recorded at 179 different points in the 
United States the remarkable average of 40.3 miles to 
the single gallon of gasoline. 


ciency 


This record shows what the Franklin does under 
standard efficiency test rules. The practical motorist might 
ask himself what any other make of car can do along the 
same lines. Such a comparative test offers a standard 
which owner operation can modify in the same respect 
against one car and another. 

High gasoline mileage means economy all along 
the line. It takes no expert to know that if a car is 
overburdened with heavy weight and undergoing con- 
stant wear and tear the gasoline tank will tell it by low 
mileage. 

Take tires. For five years Franklin owners have 
been reporting their individual tire mileage. The average 
for this five year period is 10,203 miles. 

Now compare the annual depreciation of the average 
fine car with the Franklin. Look over the daily used- 
car advertisements and visit the places selling used-cars. 
It’s a rare case when you find the Franklin. If you do— 
why is it quoted so high ? 

There is something here for every motorist to think 
about—and these are days when a motorist Aas to think 
if he wants to ride. 


$2000.00 
2950.00 
3200.00 


Four-pass. Roadster 2280 lbs. $2050.00 
Brougham 2575 lbs. 2900.00 
All Prices F. O. B. Syracuse 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Continued from Page 86 
mpudent. But he won't beat me—I have 
campaign all laid out.” 
ai iat is this wonderful plan of yours, 
Ethel?” 
Her eyes fi 


vin ordina 








ashed at him over 





re. 





she replic a gi 





Flavius looked at her a little 
these four years of marriage 
toward her had undergone vari 
cations. The Hir Drawlick 


been his first eye 








calculation tl 
forever, and 
little electric light, turning o 
first hint of expediency. Exec 
man as he himself was, far as 
brain of his removed him from the blunder- 
ing impracticality of the usual artist, he 


scorned the efficiency built on other people's 





poor little deficiencies 


In this first reaction against her mean- 


ness, he had hated Ethel as gust ly as n 
between times he loved her Grad lally 
this almost savage division of emotior gave 
way to a calmer regard. He would take her 


for what she was and make the best of Be 
But more and more as months went by he 
found himself dependent on this wife of his. 
Her vital ty; her energy; the overcon ng 
quality of her bea ity above ail nat zest 
for fitting peo} le and events into her own 
triumphant schedule— he could not imagine 
getting on without these. And there were 


tn ight when he felt 





moments sucn as 
himself terribly in he 

The street on which Flavius and Ethel 
had t: 


such thoroughfares that intersect the Latin 





n their rooms was one of countless 





Quarter. The morning program of such 
streets is invariably thesame. At six o'clock 
the fisherwomen clatter over the cobbles 
with their sabots and their cries of “ Voild 
des beaux mi puere ir!” Later come the 

boy and his flock, cart of brilliant 

and vegetables pusned Dp) bearded 





s, and } ve little hand 


~ Soht or 
aj elg ( 





the 


various lodgings lor a br 


st at the little 


round the corner, 








tobacco shop and ca 
where for the sun 
one may have a cup of steaming coffee and 
several flaky crescent rolls. 

It was about nine the morning after their 





ft 
y 





SOUS 





arrival that Flavius Ethel, coming 
down the waxed stairvw to the second 
jianding, were startled by the ght of a 
head poked fron the door on the left. 
“*Excuse me, sir,”” spoke up a voice with 


{f the Corn Belt, ** but 


old Chambord for m\ 


unmistakable fla 
do you mind asking 
suit?” 

“Certainly not,”’ replied Flavius cour- 
teously. 

When addresse 1 on the subject the con- 


ke 
cierge took from a peg an 








ixemy] suit of 
blue serge and indicated that her respon- 
sibility went no further. Leaving Ethel ir 
the courtyard below, Ul 


stairs and delivers 


the door opened 


vealed a small 






meee 
rry to trouble you, si ‘ome 
in, come in! My name’s Ronald Postetter 
of Indianapolis. I was a student at the 
Philadelphia Academy. You see,’ he ex- 
plained, “I had to get old Chambord to 


hide my clothes last night so I couldn't 
go out and spend my money. She hates to 
do it, but there’s re ally no other way. Ido 
try hiding them myself sometimes, but un- 


less I’m awfully drunk I can always find 


them again. And if I spend that much 
money getting drunk to hide my clothes so 
as not to spend money, there really doesn’t 
seem much sense i t, now does there?” 
He looked up with such an angelic smile 
of his big blue eves and such a wry smile of 


the wide mouth with its gnawed little mus- 
tache that Flavius broke out laughing. 
Gradually Postetter’s smile lapsed into a 
careful appraisal of the other’s physique. 
Finally he shook his head. ‘‘Too bad, too 
bad!’’ he muttered “You must be five 
feet eleven anyway. Yours wouldn't do.” 
“What wouldn’t do?’ 
“Why, your even 








now and then.” 

“My evening lothes!”’ echoed Flavius 
in bewilderment. 

““Yes—that’s why I don’t dare trust 
myself with my day clothes. I'm always 
afraid I'll spend the price of next night’s 
evening clothes I rent them for two francs, 
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You see,” he explained ' ng up from 
under the absurd sor rero wit { it odd 
mixture of boyishness and ag his smile 
“I’m working the dress-s r t 
‘ eople 
Ame i 
‘ , , 
e, SO 
the 
was 
lg W 
| that 
Ev 
ing Postetter! 
ind I guess he 
ny y, I'm hand and 
giove with the Ambassador e; and the 
Duchesse ae Gam beaux t wa tne 
daughter of Noodles, the oil king—says I’m 
tres drole. Tr dréle!” he rep t with a 
fandango fling of the dr nee gee, I 
wish she could see me now 

‘But what good it going to ] 
to know all these people?”’ asked Flavius 
curiously. 

“Good? Why, you poor fish, the Duchess« 
de Gambeaux is going to let me paint her 
son Noodles and herself. How’!! that sound 
in America, eh? And the joke of it that 
I can’t paint green ppiles ‘ er a 
speaking likeness of tl} sut 
poof!—what does that matte hese so 
ciety people don’t know the difference be 
tween good and bad painting. The mai 
thing is to get orders. By the way 


whats your name anyway 
‘Flavius Josephus Be 


Fla-vi-us Jo-se-phus Best !"’ chanted the 


i@ man, and ther 











1 und nis t nh ne 
repeated it again. ‘‘My friend,” said he 
solemnly at last, “I congratulate you on 
that name. It’s the kind that won't melt 
in your mouth. Nothing could dissolve it 
Nobody would ever forget it My dear 
Flavius Josephus, it’s the clearest case of 
premeditated greatness I ever heard of 
Your father was a genius. He should have 
begot a breakfast food. And do you paint 

little,” replied Flavius. “I’m the 
Prix-de-P guy at Prometheus this year.” 
“The Prix de Paris and Flavius Jose- 
phus too! Oh, it’s too much—too much!” 
And the little figure rocked in a colic of 
mock envy “One portr a great 
woman over here and y foreve 
Say” looking up cunningly l Ippose 
you've got all kinds of letter to peopl t 


here, too, haven't you 
Mr. Beadle has given me some, and of 
course l can get more 


Postetter scratched at an accessil 





of red hair for me,” said 
he; “] was just thinking we might arrange 
a little deal. Of course what I need is ready 


money —got to have it if I want to pursue 
my highly profitable acquaintance with the 


Duc hesse de 





might need Is an introduction tothned ne 
and her set 


“Thank you, sir,” 





starting for the d fer 
rixes me as somew esqut 
rhe figure in the white sheet put his bare 
heels togetherand made a stiff little military 


bow. “I beg a thousand pardons, Monsi 

Flavius Jose phus but my wretched finar 
cial estate frequently obscures my judg 
ment. Is you again, I hope 


When Fla 








ai 4 it 
cou yi V t we \ I I 
ture, Ethel 1iting f } beside 
the concierge’s tortoise-shell cat. As they 
walked out into the little e% e gutters 





flashed with their rivulets of cleansing 
water; thrifty housewives were bargaining 
with the great pomadec butcher down the 





street, and pushcarts piled with cherries and 
red gooseberries lined the cur! r} lea! 
bright, gossipy Paris of the early 1 ng 
was very d ent from t night if 
ity, yet Flavius looked about him rather 
dully. Darnley, and now this absurd litth 


Postetter! Was gay, romantic Paris to be 





choked forever by these fumes of paint 
politics? He related to Ethe ne lent 
of the second landing as they walked 
to the little tobacco shop and cafe 





She wrinkled her eyebrow 
she thoughtfully, “T don’t really see why 
you were sS¢ 
all, what he made you was a § 


ness proposition. All he asked was a littl 
return on goose flesh—just fancy | he 
must have felt going round to those ‘ 
uninvited !”’ 

Flavius shrugged his shoulders and made 


no reply 
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The man who 
wants an unusual 





patch pockets and 
smart belt make it 
particularly suita- 
ble for sport wear, 
though it is cor- 
rect for ali infor- 





angry about it, Flav After 











M leaving on the ‘Twen- 
tieth Century’ this aft- 
ernoon. I want an extra 
suit. Send out a blue serge, 
same style as the grey worst- 
ed I bought last month.” 





USY, prosperous men buy 
Michaels-Stern Clothes regu- 
larly. They appreciate always get- 
ting a well-fitting garment and the 
time saved by avoiding “trying on”’ 
and “alterations.”’ There is no ques- 
tion as to correct style. 
HERE is a leading clothier in your town 
who can supply you with a Michaels- 
Stern Suit in ten minutes, so skilfully hand- 


tailored that it will fit when you first put it on, 
and keep htting until you want a new suit 


There is true economy in paying from $20 to 
$40 for Michaels-Stern Ciothes. Tested 
fabrics and thorough tailoring give ail the 
wear you want. 


Send for Style Booklet 


Michaels-Sfer 
Clothes 








MICHAELS, STERN & CO., Rocnester, N. 
Largest «Manufacturers of Ro hester-made Clothing 
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Why this ham needs 


no parboiling 


Many women soak ham overnight or parboil it, to 
remove its excessive saltiness before using. 

Ham that is too salty has not been properly cured. 
Neither soaking nor parboiling overcomes the saltiness, 
and either one detracts from the flavor of the ham. 








Every “Swift’s Premium” ham perfectly prepared 

The special ‘Swift’s Pre- Every ham is weighed to de- 
mium’”’ cure leaves no exces- termine just how much cure is 
sive saltiness. The cure is so required to perfect its flavor. 
perfect that this ham needs The process is scientifically reg- 
no soaking or parboiling. ulated so that each ham “ comes 

One woman says—“A big out of cure” and “goes into 
advantage ‘Swift’s Premium’ smoke’”’ at exactly the correct 
Hams have over other hams is __ time. This means uniform cure 
that they need not be soaked and a flavor that never varies. 
in water before using, to draw You will find that every 
out surplus salt. They are “Swift’s Premium’? Ham has 
seasoned just right and have a the same savory flavor. Serve 
delicious, sweet flavor.” it for dinner tonight. 


‘Swift's Premium” Ham 
Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


ASTHAMWITHCURRANTSAUCEH 
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The Greatest Shopping Center” 


er WHERE you are or WHAT you want, we wi 
ty it r you. THERE IS NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR 
SERVICI Our experts can fill your every requirement ot 


We Act As Your 
Purchasing Agent and 
Guide 


| 
1 ) 
PHIS 


"The New York Depertment Store Bulletin” 


the la . Fat Pashion ew wk Department Store 
‘ PECIAL SALES in 
aker's, Macy's 

‘ Altman C 

ce satisfaction or the return of your mone 

the leading New Y 


rk Department Stores, with whom 


ping | 
women wl 


an art 


rance 
i are 








Recnae 


Tihe Shits Nha) oh eke 


| from the city, 
stant pressure for evening clothes. 





| else, 


| man with thet 


| ter 
| discharged the loan of fifty dollars that 
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That summer Flavius was diligent in his 
career of art-sniffing. He and Ethel spent 
long hours in museums and art galleries; 
and in between were wonderful trips to 
Fontainebleau, to Versailles, to Chartres 
and the chateau country. Meantime, 
chiefly owing to Ethel, they became great 
friends of little Postetter. This gentleman, 
thanks to the exodus of fashionable society 
was now free from the con- 
The 
only strain upon his resources was occasional 
visits to country places. Once, in August, 
he came breathiessly upon Flavius and his 
wife as they were taking their morning rolls 
and coffee in the tobacco shop round the 
corner. 

“Well,” said he, “it’s come at last—my 
invitation from the Duchesse de Gambeaux. 
She wants me to vis sit her at the chateau 
in Brittany. Say, it’s going to be a great 
house party too! Mrs. Theodore Cutler 
Skibbens is to be there and that handsome 
friend of yours, Darnley. Say, that fellow 
has certainly made a hit with the duchess, 
confound his coachman beauty! And who 
do you think?” His eyes sparkled with 
excitement as he looked into Ethel’s face, 
**Why, Poldanzky and his wife!”’ 

“Who’s Poldanzky?” asked Flavius. 

“Never heard of Poldanzky, the great 
Polish composer and orchestra leader, the 
awny hair, the one who looks 
out over your head and into the vast, solemn 
distances—just like some gorgeous old 
lioness! Why, women all over the world 
are crazy about Poldanzky! Haven't you 
heard all this commotion about him? 
They've been trying to get him to lead the 
Parnassus Orchestra in New York—and 
mark my words, they'll get him! He's 
scheduled for our New York Zoo before 
many years.” 

“Married?” asked Ethel. 

“To positively the most beautiful woman 
in the world—a Russian—dazzling, elo- 
quent, magnificent! Heavens, but I want 
to paint her! Any American painter who 
succeeds in doing that— well, his fertune’s 
made, wrapped up and delivered! But see 
here, friend’’—he lighted a cigarette with 
some discomfiture—* I’m absolutely at your 
mercy. Unless you can put up the price of 
some flannels and shirts and my tips to the 
flunkies, I just plain can’t go.” 

Flavius was about to reply, but Ethel 
intercepted him. How much would it 
take?” asked she, her blue eyes nz arrowing. 

“Oh, fifty dollars—not a cent less.’ 

“T’'lllend it to you,” said Ethel promptly. 
“T just got a check this morning for one of 
my little investments.” 

The little man kissed her hand. Ther 
as Flavius got up to speak to the shop- 
keeper with his enormous  skewerlike 
mustaches, he whispered something in her 
ear. 

When he had left them Flavius turned to 
his wife. “I’m glad you could give it to 
him,” said he; “but of course you'll never 
see the money again.” 

She blew him a kiss. 
that. I'll see fifty 
you!” 

““Poldanzky’s wife?” asked Flavius. 

“No, my poor little limpid Flavius 
Poldanzky’s wife,’’ replied she. 

It was not until the following October 
that Flavius and Ethel met Poldanzky. 
The great Polish musician and his wife were 
staying with the Duchesse de Gambeaux 
in her big, clammy house in the Champs- 
Elysées district and in their honor the 
American-born duchess had arranged a 
giant reception. To this reception Postet- 
in tacit assumption that his efforts 


“Never mind about 
thousand a year for 


not 


Ethel had made him—obtained cards for 


| the Bests. 


“Sorry,” said he apologetically, “that I 
can’t do anything for you on the intime 
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affairs. Thisisgoingtobe mostly American- 
colony stuff—every now and then the 
duchess feels so sure of her position with 
the French aristocracy that she can afford 
to dabble a little in Americans—and the 
chances are you won't get any more indi- 
vidual attention than a single blade of grass 
from a lawn mower. But do your best!” 

The day before the reception Ethel looked 
her husband over very thoughtfully. 

“ Really, Flavius,” said she at last, 
have to do something about you.” 

“Do something?” he repeated. 

“Yes. You're handsome, but you might 
be a glue manufacturer. Now we've got to 
think up some way that will make people 
remember you.” 

“See here, Ethel,” retorted Flavius, 
swinging his stick savagely as they walked 
through the Luxembourg Gardens, “there’s 
just one thing I’m not going to let you do, 
and that is to dress me up like the county 
fair. I won't wear purple pants or a bang 
or one of those unripened beards.” 

“Goose!” laughed Ethel. “Who wants 
you to do that? If there’s one thing more 
undistinguished than looking like a glue 
manufacturer it’s looking like a painter. 
No, Rembrandt, I shall do the identification 
stunt. From this time forth I wear nothing 
but geranium-red gowns in the evening.” 

Flavius took a chair near the Medici 
fountain. ‘winch Josephus Best, hus- 
band of the lady in geranium red,”’ he mused 
as he looked down into the bronzed waters 
with their flotilla of yellow leaves. ‘Also 
paints a little.” 

In spite of the geranium gown, the next 
night was not much better than Postetter 
had predicted. Meeting Poldanzky was 
exactly like passing through a colander. 
After that the individual was drained off 
into one of the groups of Americans scat- 
tered through the vast Empire drawing- 
rooms. It was from a retired talcum man- 
ufacturer who, like all his class, was intensely 
patriotic—about other people’s countries 
that Postetter finally rescued Ethel and 
Flavius. 

“Come 
whispered. 
Madi ame 
yet? 

“T don’t think so,”’ replied Ethel. 

“Oh, you'd know it if you had. 
that kind. There she is now—see her? 
And he nodded his head excitedly in the 
direction of a sofa, cleared to view by a 
drift in the crowds. “Isn't she a hum- 
dinger? The woman next to her is the 
Skibbens—that one with the cough 
drops in her ears! 

“Heavens, that woman is positively 
drawn, trying to look mysterious! And of 
course Darnley’s with th em. Confound the 
good-looking coachman! Now make a kill- 
ing, Flavius. If I can’t do Madame Pol- 
danzky my self I want you to do it. Get 
her away from Darnley.” 

The sofa on which Madame Poldanzky 
sat was at the other end of the room, and as 
they advanced upon it Ethel looked her 
husband over much as a mother might a 
child she was just sending out to a party. 

“Oh, he'll do,”” commented Postetter, 
taking in this byplay. “Our Flavius is a 
handsome par*y.”’ 

Perhaps Mad: ame 


“we'll 


that old auk,” he 
to introduce you to 
Have you seen her 


away from 
“T want 
Poldanzky. 


She’s 
9» 


green 


Poldanzky thought so 
At all events her eyes—long and nar- 
row “~~ purring—wide ned just a fraction 
» first caught sivht of him. He met 
her look squarely; and then, all of a sudden, 
something turned inside of him. The beau- 
tiful, narrow-eyed woman in her purple 
velvet gown; the politician, Darnley; the 
famous American woman patroness of art; 
the two at his side—all seemed part of a 
black and unworthy competition with life. 
And without a word he turned and fled. 
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The Sales Policy Alone is 
Changed—NOT the Machine 


A $2,000,000 
GUARANTEE 


That This $49 Typewriter Was $100 


N March Ist the Oliver Typewriter Company announced its revolu ry si 
plans On that date we discontinued an expensive es force of 15,000 
‘ , 
men and agent We gave up costly offices in 30 cite (ther Ww tetul ‘ Don’t Pay $100 
! . 


were discarded 


By eliminating these terrific and mounting expens¢ 


Oliver Nine from the standard level of $100 to $49, 
This means that you save $51 per machine. Thi 

While our plan SAVE much, it also saves for 
1 1 | . " (Canadian Price, $62.65) 
There was nothing more wasteful in the whole re 


nie derectialener” ‘Witla tekmbe 4s auaiiiien thane?  Weaiiate <ase on oe THE OLIVER 
Megan Hoy | anpabtenetr TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


The Latest Model A 101-C Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill 
; ; . NOTE CAREFULLY 


~t 





I O r Ty; 
: one O 

I oO °N 5 o twent . t. It ; \ THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 

t,t thest, t : CHAR © 101-C Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
sea te crenata OM te te Ghia Cilions Wine 10 Cents a Day 
Simplified Selling ay. | 

Our new | tr y simy It makes it 1 Re 
tor t t 

\ 

We k 

It is the same commercial machine purchased by the United States Steel Corporation, the Name 


National City Bank of New York, Montgomery Ward & Co., Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and other leading businesses. Over 600.000 have been sold. | Street Addre 
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WATER 


“Hot Water All 
Don’t Wait on Hot Water 


Here is a way by which you can give your 
house the comfort of an abundance of hot 
water—easily and economically. Simply have 
a Ruud Automatic Gas Water Heater con- 
nected to your gas- and water-pipes. Then turn 
on any hot water faucet in the house—at any 
time—and unlimited hot water is yours. 

The Ruud is so constructed that the moment 
you turn on a hot water faucet, the flow of 
water automatically turns on the gas in the 
heater. A tiny pilot light ignites the gas and 
the water heats instantly as it flows, coming to 
you steaming hot, ready for your bath or shave, 
for the dishes, for the family washing. 

This ingenious method is economical, for 
with the exception of a tiny amount in the 
pilot light, the Ruud Heater burns gas only 
whe you are drawing water, and a patented 
temperature regulator keeps the gas supply 
down to just what is needed. 





SEE THE RUUD AT ANY OF THESE BRANCH OFFICES 


The Ruud goes inthe 
Basement or Other 
Convenient 
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HEATER 


dé Over the House” 


Let Hot Water Wait on You 


Over 125,000 homes have put in Ruud Hot Water 
Service. Plenty of hot water is a convenience no 
modern home can do without. A Ruud solves the 
problem once and for all. It is efficient and eco- 
nomical—a device which will appeal to you now 
that coal is scarce and deliveries are uncertain. Go 
to your gas company or to any plumber or gas ap- 
pliance store and learn all about the Ruud. Buta 
word of caution — 


, , ae ht el 
There are « rw ny devices o1 ie market w 


You may be offs 


the Ruud is purposely 1 


Get a Ruud — Not an Imitation 


lddress home offu r branch neares 71 


Ruud Manufacturing Company, Dept. A, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ruud Manufacturing Company of Canada: 371 Adelaide St., W., Toronto 





SEE THE RUUD AT ANY OF THESE BRANCH OFFICES 


Sy ‘ St. Paul, M 44 East Sixth St 





PLAIN GERMAN 


(Continued from Page 5 


The captain stood over him while he did 
it, directing him with orders curt 
and wounding as blows, looking down upon 


; 


as oaths 
his sweating, unremonstrant obedience as 
from a very mountain top of superiority. 
The clay was dry as flour and puffed into 
dust under the spade; the slanting sun had 
yet a vigor of heat, and Herr Haase, in his 
tail and his floundered 
among the little craters and eart} 
and dug and perspired ly. 

As he completed each hole to Von Wet 
ten’s satisfaction, that dropped 
one more of hi pacnages into it 
and arranged them snugly with the iror 
rod. While he did so Herr Haase eased 
himself upright, wiped the sweat from his 


eriorit 


coat cloth boots, 
heaps 


submissive 


demigod 


" 1] 
or S small 


brow and gazed across at the other two. 
He saw the young man dipping a brush into 





a bottle, which he had taken trom the black 
bag, and painting with it upon the me 
plates, intent and careful, while beside him 
the old baron, with his hands clasped be 
hind his back, watched him with 
air of blended patronage and admiration 
with which a cont when visiting a 
studio, watches an at work. Von 
Wetten spoke at hi Ww. 
“Fill this in!”’ he said in those tor 
that would have ro 
of | ‘And 
down on it firr 
“Zu Befehl 


nastily. 





tal 


just that 
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his 
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ast tread the eart! 


urder 








Herr Haase 


answered 


But he was slow enough in obeying to se« 






young man, his painting finished, 
» bottle in his h: 


parapet into t! 





tne lAKe, & 


ugged scar suddenly red and vivid on the 








ullor of f face, to cl enge the 
baron witt ry eve The baron met 
hem witt il indomitable smile 
The machine re ady ! ne uw 
qu i smoot 
Ready whet uu are, snapped the 





other 

Herr H had to re n to his labors 
hen and the rest of that battle of 7 
poses, of offense offered and refused, whict 
went on over the head of the waiting ma 
‘ ne 


1 left him for a while and was 


busy throwing things that looked like glass 
ars into the lake 

When at last the fifth and final hole was 
filled and trodden down under the sore 
heels in the cloth boot 
standing round the 
looked up at him as he 





and clapped a hand to the main stif 
the I 


“All finished?”’ callec 


small of his back 








come over her you Will 

be blown up nn?” 
Herr Bett ose sharp 

shoulders of his; he was shifting the tripod 


legs of his machine. 
- 


Blow him up if you like,” he said. 


Von Wetten and the baror iughed at 
that—the baron civilly and perfunctorily 
as one laughs at the minor jests of one’s 


host, and Von Wetten as though the joke 
Herr Haase smiled def 


were a good one. 


erentii and eased himself into the 


l Dak 

ground by the parapet 

And now,”’ said the baron, “ 
works!” 
rr Bettermann 
] ymntraction 
iin place of a n 
All right!” he sa 


the front of the thing, w 
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to our ee 
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round toward the fres} 


earth which marked Herr 








tions. They had an instant in which to 
note, faint as the wl na 
pane, the buzz of s m 
hin the thing. 
Then, not louder than a heavy stroke 
upon a drum, came the detonation of the 
buried cartridges in the first hole; and the 


earth above them sudder ly ballooned and 
l ated paper bag and let 
brief fire jet 


burst like an overinfl: 
through a spit of 
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over 

There was a tou 
even pink of | f 
restlessness, a sl 
eyes. Even his voice 
familiar urgency 
forth from Von Wett 
though seeking som 
tior Bettermann’ 
curtly. 
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TABILITY is the keynote Federal 
a at Tire construction. The Double 
Cable-Base construction (four heavy, twisted 


osen' steel cables built into the base of each tire) 
“ holds the tire firmly to the rim against sever 
cont, Bogedhawodl est service strains. It is an additional strength 
itehing the and safety feature which removes the causes 
pay of most tire trouble. 
re Federal Tires in white Rugged and black 
Traffik non-skid treads are recommended and 
iene sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


eae The Federal Rubber Company 


Factory: Cudahy, Wis. of Illinois , 


\ Mfrs. of Federal Automobile Tires, Tubes and Sundries 
. ! Carriage Tires, Rubber Heels, Fibre Soles 
Rubber Matting and Mechanical Rubber Gooe 
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L.DOUGLAS 





Frontier town of 

Black Hawk, Colo., 

where W. L. Douglas lo- 

cated and continued his 

chosen vocation of shoe- 
making. 
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‘‘THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 
$3 i es 4 $4.50 $5 6 ‘7 & 8 
Y Save M b mM 
Wearing W. L. Douglas i ty 


Shoes. The Best Known & 
Shoes in the World. & 


.L. Douglas’ name and the 
retail price is stamped on 

the bottom of every pair of shoes 
at thefactory. Thevalueisguar- 
anteed and the wearer protected 
against high prices for inferior 
shoes. The retail prices are the 
same everywhere. They cost 
no more in San Francisco than 
they do in New York. They 
are always worth the price 
paid for them. 

he quality of W. L. Doug- 

las’ product is guaranteed 
by more than 40 years’ expe- 
rience in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centres 
of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory 
at Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 

BEWARE OF FRAUD. None genuine unless 


W. L. Douglas’ name and the retail price is 


stamped on the bottom. TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 

For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
W. L. Douglas stores in the large cities. If not con- 
venient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your 
local dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If he cannot 
supply you, take no other make. 

Write for booklet showing how to order shoes by 
mail, postage free. 


BOYS’ SHOES 
Best in the World 
$3 $2.50 $2 


President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE Co. 
155 Spark St.,Brockton,Mass. 
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**So, if you will tell us the figure that will 
content you, we can dispate h the matter,” 
continued the baron. ‘‘ That is your part 
to name a figure. Supposing always”’— his 
voice slowed; the words dropped one by 
one—“supposing always that there is a 
figure.” 

The other continued to stare, gaunt as a 
naked tree in the evening flush, his face 
white under his tumbled hair, the jagged 
scar showing upon it like a new wound. 

“You don’t suppose you'll get the thing 
for nothing, do you?” he broke out sud- 
denly. 

The baron shook his head. 

“No,” he said; “I don’t think that. But 
it has struck me I may not need my check 
book. You see, for all I can tell, Herr Bet- 
the window may be insured; and 
the police may not hear of the fish; and as 
for the machine— well, the machine may be 
for sale. But you have less the manner of a 
salesman, Herr Bettermann, than any man 
I have ever seen.” 

The gaunt youth glowered uncertainly 

“I’m not a salesman,” he retorted re- 
sentfully. 

The baron nodded. 

“I was sure of it,”’ he said. ‘ Well, 
you'll let me, I'll be your salesman for you 
I have sold things in my time; and for 
great prices too. Now I can see that you 
are in difficulty. You are a patriotic Swiss 
citizen and you have scruples about letting 
your invention go out of your own coun- 
try—is that it? Because, if so, it can be 
arranged 

He stopped; the " an 
a spurt of laughter, | 
ous. 

**Swiss!”’ he cried. “‘ No more Swiss than 
yourself, Herr Baron!” 

“Eh?” 

To Herr Haase, watching through hi 
mask of respectful a pee it was as 
though the baron’s mind and countenance 
together snapped almost audibly into a 
narrowed and intensified alertness. The 
deep white-fringed brows gathered over the 
shrewd pale eyes. 

“Not a Swiss?” he 
you then?”’ 

“Huh!” The other jeered openly. ‘I 
knew you the moment I saw you. Old Herr 
Steinlach, eh? Why, man, I’ve been ex- 
pecting you and getting ready for you ever 
since your blundering, swaggering spy 
there’’—witha jerk of a rigid thumb toward 
Von Wetten—“and this fat slave’’— Herr 
Haase was indicated here—‘‘first came 
sniffing round my premises. I knew they'd 
be sending you along, with your blank 
checks and your tongue. And here you 
are!” 

He mouthed his words in an 
gance of offense and ridicule. 

His gaunt body and his thin arms Jerked 
in a violence of gesticulation; and the 
jagged scar that striped his face pulsed from 
red to white. The old baron, solid and 
unmoving on his seat, watched him with 
still attention. 

“Not a Swiss?”’ he persisted when the 
young man had ceased to shout and shrug. 

For answer, suddenly as an attacker, the 
young man strode across to him and bent 
forward, thrusting his feverish and passion- 
eaten face close to the older man’s. His 
forefinger, long, large-knuckled, jerked up; 
he traced with it upon his face the course 
of the great disfiguring scar that flamed 
diagonally from the inner corner of the 
right eye to the rim of the sharp jaw. 

‘Did you ever see a Swiss who carried a 
mark like that?” he cried, his voice 
ing toascreech. “Oran Englishman? Or 
a Frenchman? Or anybody but — but “ws 
He choked breathlessly on his words. ‘Or 
anybody but a German? Man, it’s my 
passport !”’ 

He remained 


youth had uttered 
yitter and contemptu- 


Ss 


ried. “*What are 


que 


extrava- 


break- 


bent for 
rose and 
The three 


Von Wetten 


yet an instant 
ward, rigid finger to face; then 
stepped back, breathing hard. 
of them stood staring at him. 
broke the silence 

“German?” he said in that infuriating 
tone of peremptory incredulity which his 
kind— in all countries commands. You 
a German!” 

The lean youth turned on him with a 
movement like a swoop. 

“Yes—-me!” he spat. 
from my military service 
best of that, 

“Was!” 

Von Wetten started as though under a 
blow; his monocle fell; he made a curious 
gesture, bringing his right hand across to 
his left hip as though in search of some 
thing, and gathered himself as though 


“And 


a deserter 
too! 


Make the 
you Prussian Schweinhund!” 


September 29, 19/7 


about to spring to his feet. The baron 
a | a a gen hand and subdued him. 

he said in his even, compelling 
tone. “M: ake the best of that, Von Wetten.” 

Von Wetten stared, arrested in the very 
act of rising. “Zu Be fehl, Herr Baron,” 
he said in a strained voice, and continued 
staring. 

The baron watched him frowningly an 
instant to make sure of his submission, and 
then turned to Herr Bettermann, who 
stood, lean and glowering, before them. 

“Now,” he said, “I am beginning to see 
my way—dimly, dimly. A deserter—a 
German—and that scar is your passport! 
Ye-es! Well, will you tell me, Herr Better- 
mann, in pli ain German, how you came by 
the at sear? 

“Yes,” 
will.” 

Behind him, where the house windows 
shone rosy in the sunset, Herr Haase could 
see, upon the lower balcony, the shimmer 
of a white frock and a face that peeped and 
dre ~w back. The little wife was lis stening. 

‘It was the captain of my com pany, 
said Be ette rmann, with a glare at Von Wet- 
ten. “Another Prussian swine-dog, like 
this brute here.”” He waited. Von Wetten 
regarded him with stony calm and did not 
move. Bettermann flushed. “He 
for his whip; and when I brought it he 
called me to attention and cut me over the 
face with it.” 

“Eh?” Theoldbaronsatup. “‘ Aber eg 

“Just one cut across the face; me with 
my heels glued together and my hands 
nailed to my sides,’” went on Bettermann. 
*Then—‘ Dismiss!’ he ordered; and I sa- 
luted and turned about and marched away, 
with my smashed face. And then you ask 
me if Iam a Swiss!”” He laughed again. 

“But,” demanded the baron, “what had 
you done? Why did he do that to you?” 

“Didn’t I tell you he was a Prussian 
swine?” cried Bettermann. “Isn't that 
reason enough? But, if you will know, he'd 
seen me speak to a lady in the street. After- 
ward— mestanding to attention, of course 
he made a foul comment on her and asked 
me for her name and ad 

“And—you wouldn't tell him?” 

“Tell him!” cried Bettermann. “No!” 

Herr Haase saw the girl on the balcony 
lean forward as though to hear the word, 
its pride and its bitterness, and draw back 
again —as though to hear it had been all 

> desired. 

“Von Wetten!’”’ The baron spoke briskly. 
You hear what Herr Bettermann tells me? 
_ h things happen in the army do they?” 

Von Wetten shri igge od. 

“They are strictly 
replied formally. “There are severe penal- 
ties prescribed for such actions. But, in the 
army, in the daily give-and-take of the life 
of a regiment, of they do happen. 
Herr Bettermann’’—very _ stiffly—‘was 
unfortunate.” 

Bettermann was staring at him, but said 
nothing. The baron glanced from Von 
Wetten to the lean young man and shook 
his head. 

“T am begin ning—I think I am begin- 
ning to see,”’ he said. “And it seems to me 
I shall not need that check book. Herr 
Bettermann, I am very sure you have not 
forgotten the name of that officer.” 

‘Forgotte on!’’ said the other. “ No, I've 
not forgotten. And, so that you shan't for- 
get, I’ve got it written down for you.” 

He fished a card from the breast 
of his blue shirt. The baron received it and 

eld it up to the light. 

Captain Graf von Specht 
, r.”’ he read 
Von Wetten?” 

Von Wetten 


said Bettermann fiercely, “I 


sent me 


aress 


” 


illegal, sir,” he 


course 


por ket 


th Aaiser- 
aloud. “‘Ever hear of him, 
nodded. “Neighbor of 
mine in the country, E-rcellenz”’ he replied. 
“We were at the cadet together. 
Colonel now; promoted durir g the war. 
He would regret, I am sure 

“He will regret, I am sure,” 
baron, pocketing the card. “‘And he 
Well, Herr Better- 
your terms now. 
Specht again 


school 


interrupted 
the 
will have good cause. 
mann, I think i know 
You want to see Graf von 
here? I am right, am I not?” 

Betterman’s ¢ yes n irrowed at him. 

‘Yes,”” he said. “ You're right. Only 
this time it is he w ho must bring the whip!” 

Herr Haase’s intelligence, following like 
a shorthand writer's pencil, ten words 
behind the speaker, gave a leap at this, 
Till now the matter had been for him a 
play without a plot; suddenly understand- 
ing, he startled glance at Von 
Wetten. 


The captain sat up, 


cast a 


alert. 
Continued on Page 97 
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Regal Service Shoe—U. S. Government Last 


NCLE SAM points the way to many a big right 


days. It won’t hurt any of us to eat less, 


In fact, the 
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war has made practical things fashionable 
Among other things, Uncle Sam has been studying feet. 
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f the War Department 
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Continued from Page 94 

“Certainly!”” The old baron was reply- 
ing to young Bettermann. “And stand to 
attention! And salute! I told you that I 
would agree to your terms, and I agree 
accordingly. Captain—that is, Colonel von 
Specht shall be here, with the whip, as 
soon as the telegraph and the train can 


bring him. And then, I assume, the 
machine 2s 
“Pardon!” Captain von Wetten had 


risen. “I have not understood.”” He came 
forward between the two, very erect and 
military, and rather splendid with his high- 
held head and drilled comeliness of body. 
“There has been much elegance of talk, 
and I am stupid, no doubt; but, in plain 
German, what is it that Colonel von Specht 
is to do?” 

Bettermann swooped at him again, chok- 
ing with words. The captain stood like a 
monument, callous to Bettermann’s white 
and stammering rage, the personification 
and symbol of his caste and its privilege 

It was the baron who answered, from his 
seat on the parapet, not varying his tone 
and measured delivery 

“Colonel von Specht,” he said, “is to 
bring a whip here and stand to attention 
while Herr Bettermann cuts him over the 
face with it. That is all. Now sit down and 
be silent.” 

Captain von Wetten did not 

“This is impossible,” he said. “* There are 


move, 





limits. As a German officer I resent the 
mere suggestion of this insult to the corps 
of officers. Your Excellency e 

his. 


The baron lifted that quiet hand of 
“T order you to sit down and be 
he said 


Captain von Wetten hesitated 


sient, 


It seemed 





to Herr Haase, for a flattering instant, that 
the captain's eyes sought his « as 
though in recognition of a familiar and 

nant. 


favorable spirit. He tried to look respe 
fully sympathetic 

“Very good, Your Excellency,” said Von 
Wetten at ler sais Emperor, of 


course, shall be 


rt} he 
nformed.”’ 
He turned and stalked away to his for- 








mer place. The baron, watching him 
smiled briefly. 

“Well, Herr Bettermann,” said the 
baron, rising stiffly, “it will not help us to 
have this arrangement of ours in writi 


to trust each other 


I think we'll have 





chemists, then, can come to you for 
formula as soon as you have f hed 
Colonel von Specht? That is agreed— yes? 
Good! And, you see, I was right from the 
beginning; I did not need my check book 


; " 
alter all 


He began to move toward the house, 





beckoning Captain von Wetten amd Herr 
Haase to follow him. Herr Haase picked 
up the empty suitcase, stood aside to let 
Von Wetten pass, and brought up the rear 


of the procession 


At the foot of the wooden steps that led 








up to the veranda the baron halted and 
turned to Bettermann. 

“One thing makes me curious,” he s: 
““Suppose we had not accepted your tern 
what would you have done? Sold your 


machine to our enemies? 





Bettermann was upon the second step, 
gauntly silhouetted against the ye w wood 
of the house. He looked dow nt the 
elder man’s strong and subtle face 

“No,” he answered. “I meant to, at 


but I haven't purged the German out 


hirst; 

of me yet—and I couldn’ But I'd let 
your army of slaves and slave drivers be 
beaten by its own slavery—as it would 


be; and you know it! I wouldn’t take a 
hand in it—only, if anything happened to 
me—if, for instance, I disappeared some 
night — well, you'd find the ine and 
the formula in the hands of the Er ! 
that’s all!” 

He turned and led the way up the wooden 
steps. It seemed to tired Herr Haase, lug- 
ging the suitcase, that Captain von Wetten 
was swearing under his breath 

He was not imaginative, our Herr Haase; 
facts were his livelihood and the nurture of 
his mind. But in the starved wastes of his 
fancy something had struck a root; and as 
he rode Thun-ward in the front seat of the 
car, with the suitcase in his lap and th 
ting sun in his eyes, he brooded upon it. It 
was the glimpse of the little wife on the bal- 
cony the girl who had lived with the sear 
upon her husband’s face and in his soul, and 
had leaned forward to eavesdrop upon his 
cruel triumph 

Behind him the two demigods talked 
together. Snatches of their conversation 
tempted him to listen; but Herr Haase was 
engrossed with another matter. When the 





macn 











e set- 





Prussian colonel, one living agony of cru 
fied pride, stood for the blow 
whistled through the air to thud on the 
flesh of his upturned face—would she b« 
watching then? 

He was still thinking of it when the car 
drew up at the hotel door. 

“Upstairs at once,” directed the baror 
as he stepped hastily to thesidewalk. “‘ You, 
too, my good Haase; we shall want you.” 

In the baron’s upper room, where 
morning he had suffered the torture of the 
boot, Herr Haase was 
little writing table. 

The baron himself cleared it for him, 
wiping its piles of papers to the floor wit! 
a single sweep of his hand 

* Get ready to wri the 
shall dictate,” he commanded. “ Bu 
will 
code ?’ 

“Code is forbidden, Your Exceller 
replied Herr Haase in his parade voice 
“But we have also a phrase code a snor 
phrase for every word of the message 
which passes, 
long. 

ber Also, gut! "al proved the baron 
Von Wetten, firs 
You know how to talk to them, 
a clear message to Haase here.” 

Von Wetten was standing by 
hat and cane in hand. His face, 
vacant wore a formality that 
was almost austere 

“Zu Befehl fF elien *hereplied “But 
has Your Excellency considered that, after 
all, there may be other means? I beg Y« 


i* 


ang the whip 








given a seat at the 








telegrams we 


you be able to get them tl roug! 





It makes the telegram very 


t we shall wire the Stafl 


comeliness, 





Excellency’s pardon, but it occurs to me 
that we have not tried alternative offer 
For are not limited as 


instance, we 
money.” 

The baron made ittle gesture of 
patience, indulgent and paternal. Hel 











a hand on the table and looke Her 
Haase’s head at the tall young ot! er 

“We are not limited as t lonel 
either,” he answered. “‘ We must tl 
selves luc l suppose, that he wer 
higher than a color There Va i 
ment when I thought he was going t 
much highe t he very top, \ Wetter 
For, make no n tak . that yo gy? 
knows his value 

Captain Von Wetten frowned le 

] 
he repeated The 





the word fron 
said; the Empe I 
thought for a while he was going t 1 
that. And do you know what I should have 
answered?” 
Von Wetten threw up his head, and 


face cleared 
“Of course I know,” he said. “Y 
eut the 
stood!”"’ 
The baron did not 


*No,”” he said 


have dirty traitor down where he 


move 


“I should have accept 





those terms also, Von Wetter 

The baron’s hand rested on the edge of 
the table in front of Herr Haase ! at 
staring at it, a piece of human furniture 
the stage of a tragedy The other tw 
fronted each other above his patient 
useful head. He would have liked t 


the other, to watch their fa 


ly drilled for that. H 


from one to 
but he was 


Von 


too deep! 


heard Wetten’s voice, with a quaver 
in it 
Then—things are going as ba i 
that?” 
“Yes,” answered the baror “Badly! 
It is not just this battle that is going on now 





in Frar kes deeper thar ul 1 he 
plan th ) give us victory | 

us; we ives, with a strengt! 
must ad highting an enem vt 
strength ases We must r 


anything now; what Is at stake 
tremendous.” 

“But 

The baron hushed him 

“Listen, Von Wetten,”’ aid 
be patient with you. I do not speak t 
of—of the Idea, of whict 
Prussia are the body : 
but have you ever realize 
you! 
despised nation on earth 
almost anywhere is a waiter, or a sausage 
manufacturer, or a beer seller—the butt of 
comic papers in a score of languages? 

“All that has not occurred to you, el 
Well, think of it; and think, too, of wha 
this machine may do for us. Think of a 
Germany armed in a weaponless wor 
and, if empire and mastery co ’ 
to you, think of comic English waiters 
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Concrete Roads Develop 
Rural Trade for the 


Town Merchant 


When the farmer drives to town now and then he buys 
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ilong, they ga 
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They see and 
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The farmer needs them: the motorist wants them 


the merchant join hands with both these « asses, and! 
quickly built which are good the year 
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make the farmer prosperous give him more money 
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of the 


Duc Vall 


men to do and die, for in its shrill notes, they hear 


f a nation urging them onward. So it is with all 


rthy of the name—it must have in it the feeling of 
xmer, Whether a country or a child, before it can 


he trings vibrate in unison. It is this human 
n everything played 


The Player-Piano that is All but Human 
The Instrument You Were Born to Play 


that makes its music interest and entrance as player-piano 


music seldom has done before. 
the individuality of the per- 
is feeling in the pedali is 
’ > ny strike the strings with the 
if the performer wert playing upon the keys. 


ragtime, classk il music, Opera of 
l-played reproduction, —the 
ire cut into it but instead 
ind limitation of machine 
of the performer. 


never tire « il Lit Hust ause it | is a many moods 
le who play it i in our entire family because 


The Manualo is built into four standard pianos, the Baldwin, 
the Ellington, the Hamilton and the Howard, and may be 
had in a wide range of prices. Wherever you live we will ar- 
range for you to try it without obligation to buy. Send today 
to nearest address for name of dealer in your territory and 
copy of the interesting book *'The A B C of the Manualo" 


Che Baldwin piano Co, 


Cincinnati 142 W. Fourth St 
YT ( 323 S. Wabash Ave 
St " 1111 Olive St 


a 5 New York 665 Fifth Ave 
Denver 1636 California St 

San Franc 310 Sutter St 

18 N. Penn’a St 

521 S. Fourth Ave. 

1911 Elm St. 


German cafés; slavish French laborers in 
German sweatshops! And all this boxed 
into a machine on a tripod by a mono- 
maniac whose price we can pay!” 

He paused and walked toward the win- 
dow. 

‘Dictate the telegram to the Staff, Von 
Wetten,” he said over his shoulder. 

Von Wetten laid his hat and cane on a 
chair and crossed the room. 

“TI feel as if 1 were stabbing a fellow 
officer in the back,”’ he said drearily. Then, 
to He rr Haase: “Take this—you!” 

“Zu Befehl, Herr Hauptmann,” said Herr 
Haase, and picked up his pen. 

There were twelve long telegrams in all, 
of which several had to be amended, pruned, 
subedited and rewritten. Each was directed 
to a plain private address in Berlin, and 
each was to be answered to the address of 
Herr Haase. One, which gave more trouble 
than any of the others, was to Siegfried 
Mayer, Number One, Unter den Linden. 
It was long before the baron and Von Wet- 
ten could smooth its phrases to a suavity 
and deference that satisfied them. Coffee 
was brought them to lubricate their labors, 
but none to Herr Haase; his part was to 
write down, scratch out, rewrite, while 
beyond the windows the night marched up 
from the east and the lake grew bleak and 
vague. 

‘Now, my good Haase,”’ said the baron 
when the last word fabric was decided 
upon and confirmed, “you will take those 
home with you, put them into code, and 
dispatch them. 

“You should have the last of them off 
by midnight. And to-morrow, when the 
answers begin to come, , you will report here 
as quic ‘kly as possible. 

* Zu Be fehl, Excelle nz 
his hands full of papers. 

‘Then good night, my good Haase,” 
said the baron. 

Good night to Your Excellency,” re- 
turned Herr Haase from the doorway 
“Good night, Herr Hauptmann!” to Von 
Wetten’ s back. 

**Shut the door!’ ’ replied Von Wetten. 

There was a moon at midnight, a great 
dull disk of soft light, touching the antique 
gables and cloistered streets of the little 
city to glamour, blackening the shadows 
under the arches, and streaking the many 
channels of the swift river with long 
reflections. 

Herr Haase, returning from the tele- 
graph office, walked, noiseless as a ghost, 
th rough those ancient streets: for he had 
soft bedroom slippers on his feet. His 
work was done for the day; he had put off 
business as one lays aside a garment. 
From his lips ascended the mild incense of 
one of those moist yellow cigars they make 
at Vevey. He paused upon the first bridge 
to gaze down upon the smooth hurrying 
water; and his soul, that soul which served 
the general purposes of a monkey wrench 
in adjusting the machine of history, spoke 
aloud. 

“A rum pun h,”’ it confided to the night 
and the moon. Yes, two glasses; anda 
belegtes Brotchen ; and a warm footbath. 
And then, bed! 

Not for him, at any rate, were the doubts 
and hopes that tangled in the Baron von 
Steinlach’s massive head. A man with sore 
feet is prone to feel that the ground he 
stands on is at least solid. On his pleasant 
veranda next morning, with his coffee fra- 
grant before him on the checkered table- 
cloth, he read, in the Bund, the British 
communiqué of the Battle of the Somme 
new villages taken, fortified woods stormed, 
prisoners multiplying—the whole mon- 
strous structure of the German war machine 
cracking and failing. While he read he ate 
and drank tranquilly; no thoughts of yes 
terday’s business intruded upon his break 
fast peace. He finished the communiqué; 
then 

‘Liars,”” he commented comfortably 
reaching for his cup. * Those English ar 
always liars! 

It was a good and easy day that thus 
opened, The answers to his telegrams did 
not begin to arrive till noon, and then they 
were only formule acknowledging receipt, 
whic h he did not need his code book to 
decipher. With his black umbrella opened 
against the drive of the sun, he carried 
them at his leisure to the baron, where he 
sat alone in his cool upper chamber, work- 
ing deliberately among his papers, received 
the customary ghost a a smile and the 
murmur ‘Der gute Haase! and got 
away. 

The slovenly porter, always with his 
look of having slept in his clothes, tried to 


” said Herr Haase, 


September 29, 1917 


engage him in talk upon the day’s news. 
“You,” said Herr Haase, stepping round 
him, “are one of those who believe any- 
thing. Schdmen sie sich!"’ And so back to 
the comfortable villa on the hillside, with 
its flaming geraniums and its atmosphere 
of that comfort and enduring respecta- 
bility which stood to Herr Haase for the 
very inwardness of Germany. Yes; a 
good day! 

It lasted as long as the daylight. The end 
of it found Herr Haase, his lamp alight, his 
back turned to the Alpine glow on the 
mountains, largely at ease in his chair, 
awaiting the arrival of his dienstmddchen 
with the culminating coffee of the day. 
His yellow cigar was alight; he was fed 
and torpid; digestion and civilization were 
doing their best for him. As from an am- 
bush there arrived the fat yellow telegraph 
envelope. 

* Ach, was!’ protested Herr Haase 
“And I thought it was the coffee you were 
bringing!” 

*“"S Kaffee kommt gleich,”’ the stout tow- 
haired girl assured him; but already he had 
torn open the envelope and was surveying 
its half dozen sheets of code. Two hours of 
work with the key, at least, he groaned, and 
hoisted himself from his chair 

“Bring the coffee to the office,”” he bade, 
and went to telephone a warning to the 
baron. 

The code was a cumbersome one; its 
single good quality was that it passed un 
suspected at a time when nervous telegraph 
departments were refusing all ciphers. It 
consisted of brief phrases and single words 
alternate ly. The single words—the code 
book offered a selection of a couple of hun- 
dred of them—were me my ss and em- 
ployed solely to separate the P yhrases; and 
for half an hour Herr Ha: use’s task was to 
separate this ballast from the cargo = the 
message and jettison it. There lay before 
him then a string of honest-looking mer- 
cantile phrases—‘‘ market unsettled,” “ col- 
lections difficult,”” and the like, each of 
which signified a particular word. He sat 
back in his chair and took a preliminary 
glance at the thing. 

It was a code he himself used frequently; 
and there were phrases in the message, two 
or three, which he knew by heart. As he 
scanned it, it struck him that all of these 
were of the same character; they were words 
of deprecation or demur. “ Existing rate of 
exchange”’ meant “‘regret’’; ‘“‘active sell- 
ing” meant “impossible’’; and “usual dis- 
count” was the code form of “‘ unfortunate.” 
Herr Haase frowned and reached for 
key. 

Midnight was close at hand when he 
reached the baron’s room with the tel 
gram and his neatly written interpretation 
in an envelope. He had changed his coat 
and shoes for the visit; it was the usual 
Herr Haase, softish of substance, solemn of 
attire, official of deme anor, who clicked and 
bowed to the baron and Von Wetten in 
turn. 

‘Our good Haase!” 
last!” 


said the baron. 


He wore a brown cloth dressing gown 
with a cord about the middle; and some 
how the garment, with its long skirts and 
its tied-in waist, looked like a woman's 
frock. With the white hair and the con 
tained ‘benevolence and power of his face, it 
gave him the aspect of a distorted femi 
ninity, a womanhood unnatural and dire 
Even Herr Haase perce ived it: for he 
stared a moment open-mouthed before he 
recovered himself. Von Wetten, smoking 
by the window, was in evening dress. 

Herr Haase, with clockworklike military 
motions, produced his envelope and held it 
forth. 

rhe code te slegram « f which I tele p vrhonec d 
Your Excellency, and a tra anscription of it, 
he announced 

Von Wetten took his « igar from his lips 
and held it between his finge rs. The baron 
v aved the proffered envelope from him 

‘Read it to us, my good Haase,” he said. 

* Zu Befehl, Excellenz!”’ 

Herr Haase produced from the envelope 
the crackling sheet of thin paper, held it up 
to the light, standing the while with heel 
together and chest outthrust, and read in 
the high barrack-square voice: 

‘* Herr Sigismund Haase, Friedrichsruhe, 
Thun am See, Switzerland. From Secret- 
Service Administration, Berlin. July 21, 
1916: In reply to your code message pre- 
viously acknowledged, regret to report that 
officer you require was recently severely 
wounded. Hospital authorities report that 
it is impossible to move him. Trust this 

(Continued on Page 101 
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Every Red-Blooded American 


vants to be the owner of a U.S. Government war 
bond. In future vears it will be a reminder that in 
the time of your country’s need you did “your bit.” 


By Owning a U.S. Bond 


You will be helping the Government whose 
flag protects you. 


You will be the owner of the safest kind of 
2— interest-bearing security in the world—the 
direct obligation of your Government to you. 





You will have the satisfaction of clipping 
| —coupons and of knowing that your money 
| works, even while you sleep. 


You Can Own a Bond Without Expense 


A United States Government war bond ot the latest issue can be vours 


without expense under the plan we offer you. 


If for a few weeks, or even a few davs, you will give some of your leisure hours to 
introducing THr SATURDAY EveninG Posr, Tur Lapirs Home Journan and Tur 
CounrrRY GENTLEMAN to vour triends and neighbors, The Curtis Publishing Company will 

e you one of the new United States Government war bonds. It won't cost you a cent. 

This is an ofter that you cannot attord to 
overlook. It gives you your opportunity to com- 
bine patriotism with sound business sense. 


ae . ce ¥ the Curtis Publishing Company 
You assume no obligation whatever by asking neni : EN Stig | 
. . Al ndependence juare iladciphia ennsyivania 


for details. We will welcome your inquiry and 
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Certain-leed 


A general view of roofs. 


nearly everywhere, will show a greater and greatér num- 
ber of buildings, of all kinds, covered with Certain-tecd 
— because the whole building world now recognizes 
Certain-teed as the best type of roofing for most pur- 
poses, and the best gva/ity rooting of its type. 


For othce buildings, factories, warehouses, stores, hotels, residences, 
garages, barns, out-buil lings, etc., Certain-teed offers the maximum 
roofing advantages with a minimum roofing investment. ° 


Economical—because it is low in first cost, laying cost and mainten- 
ance. Efficient because it is not only weather- proof, but spark-proof, 
clean, fire-retardant, light-weight, etc: Guaranteed 5, 10 or 15 years, 
according to thickness (1, 2 or 3 ply). Sold everywhere. 


a ee. _ Certain- teed Paints & Varnishes 


pr ary ’ hig rh quality cah adsolutely depende d on— 
vuaranteed By the reputation and resources of the largest.h of its kind in the 
wi vate j M at le fora uses and in all colors \ny dealer can ret them for 


Certain-teed Products Corporation D 


New York Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit. Buffalo, San Francisco, Milwaukee 
Cincineati, New Orleans, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Seattle, Indianapolis, Atlanta, Richmond, Grand Rapids, 
Nashville, Salt Lake City, Des Moines, Houston, Duluth, London, Sydney, Havana 








(Continued from Page 98 
un fortur ate event does stult ify your 
arrangements, Your further instructions 
awaited.’”’ 

Herr Haase refolded the paper and re- 
turned it to the envelope, and stood waiting 
for further orders 

It was Von Wetten who spoke first 
“Thank God!” he Said loudly 
The old baron, st anding y near r him, hands 


joined behind his back, had listened to the 





readit £g with eyes on the floor He shook 
his head now gently dissenting rather 
than contradicting 

“Oh, no,” he said slow] “Don't be in 


a hurry to do that, Von Wetter 
“But, Excellency,” Von Wetten pro 


tested, “I meant, of course 

“T know!” said the baror I w what 
you thanked God for; and I tell you 
don’t be in too great a hurry.” 

He began to walk to and fro the roon 


He let his hands fall to his sides; he was 
ore than ever distortedly wor l l 


most visibly possessed and driven by his 


single purpose. Von Wetten, the extinct 





cigar still poised in his hand, watched him 
frowningly 

**Sometimes” —the baron seeme dtospe ak 
as a man deep in tl ught t will often hum a 
tune—‘‘sometimes I have felt before wh 
I feel now —a current in the universe that 
sets against me against us Something 
pulls tne other W i\ It has all but daunted 


me once or twice 


He continued to pace to and fro, staring 





at the varnished Or 

‘But, ERCEMORCY, urged Von Wetten, 
there are till waysa da means If we can 
dec invent ir fel low across the fron- 
tier And then, there is his wife! Pres 


ire could be brought to bear through the 
yvomal If we got hold of her, now!” 


The baron paused in his walk to hear 


And find an English army bla 
way through Belgium with that 
to come to her rescue No!” 
then, starting from his moody 


sudden loudness “No! We know his 





face with a whip—and we have agreed ) 


it. Let him lash him as he lies on a stretcher 

{ he ces! know that type of scorched 

brain, simmering on the brink of madness 
] 





He'll do it, and he'll keep faith; and it'll be 





Haase 


he baron stared at him for some mo 
ments-—at the solid, capable, biddable er 
ture he was, stable and passive in the jar of 
the overturned world. He pointed to the 
table 


“Sit there, my good Haase,” he ordered 
‘I will dictate you a telegram; not code 
this time— plain German.” 

He resumed his to-and-fro walk while 
Herr Haase established himself 

‘Direct it to our private address i 





ne 
Wilhelmstrasse,”” he ordered. ** Ther e: 
‘You are to carry out orders pri 
communicated. Send Von Specht fort 
with, avoiding all delay Telegraph hour 


é 
of his departure and keep me informed of 
his progress tions to this order 
are to be ente 


‘Ent ine 








murmured Herr Haase 


as he wrote the last word, 


“Sign it as bef * directed the baror 
iy on Wetten, it was too soon! 
Von Wetten had not moved; he sat star- 
ing at the baron. His hand twitched and 
the dead cigar fell to the floor 
I don’t care!’ he burst out “It's 


wrong! It’s not worth it—nothing could 


be. I'd be will but 





go a long way—but a 


Prussian officer! It’s—it’s sacrilege. And 


a wounded man at i 
The baron did not smile; but mirth was 
in his face 
“That was an afterthought, Von Ws 





ten,” he said—‘‘the wounded-mar 
of it.” 

He turned to Herr Haase impatie ntly 

“Off with you!’ he commanded. “Away, 
man, and get that message sent ' Let \e 
have the replies as they arrive. No, don't 
wait to bow and say good night Run, 
will you!” 

His long arm, in the wide sleeve of the 
gown, leaped up, pointing to the door. 
Herr Haase ran. 


Obediently as a machine, trotting flat- 
footed over the cobbles of the mid 

streets, he ran, pulling up at moments 
take his breath, then running on again 
Panting, sweating, he lumbered up the 
steps of the telegra ap! 1 office and thrust the 
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The Right Rear Axle 


The test of a motor truck—the one point 


wherein it stands up and delivers or falls 
down hard, is the rear axle. 


The rear axle in the Bethlehem Truck is the key to 
its success. Of internal gear type the Bethlehem rear 
axle carries its load on a double heat treated nickel stee! 
solid axle. The wheels, jack shafts, and differential 
run on extra large, especially designed roller bearings— 


grind and strain proof. 


“Look to your rear axles” is old truck advice and the 
best buying advice in the market is “Look at the Beth- 


lehem axle” it’s right 


Bethlehem reputation hangs on each of its parts--they're 
all selling features and pulling features. The Bethle- 
hem Truck, from its wide, solid tire tread to the top 
of its rigid cab co-ordinates perfectly. 


Examine a Bethlehem 
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| 1 Ton Complete with 
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$1775 


2 kL Ton 
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$1840 


} Ton Complete with 


# body end top 


F. O. B. ALLENTOWN 
BETHLEHEM MOTORS CORP’N 


ALLENTOWN, PA 
New York Showroom: Broadway at 60th Street, Circle Bidg 
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there was a trace of perturbation, an irrita- 
tion of nervousness. 

“Oh!” he said, and spoke his own name— 
Civil-doctor Fallwitz. “I’ve been expect- 
ing somebody. You'd better come inside, 
hadn’t you?” 

Outside was light and heat; inside was 
shadow and heat. Doctor Fallwitz led the 
way along the corridor of the car, with its 
gold-outlined scrollwork and many brass- 
gadgeted doors, to his own tiny compart- 
ment, smelling of hot upholstery and 
tobacco. Herr Haase removed his hat and 
sank, puffing, upon the green velvet 
cushions. 

“You are hot—nicht wahr?"’ inquired 
Doctor Fallwitz politely. 

“Yes,” said Herr Haase. “But, Herr 
Doctor—since you are so good—it is not 
only that. If—it is gross of me to ask it 
but if I might take off my boots for some 
moments Y ou see, they are new. 

“By all means!” cried the doctor. 

The doctor stood watching him while he 
struggled with the buttons; and while he 


| watched he frowned and gnawed at the 
| amber mouthpiece of his pipe. 


He waited 
till Herr Haase, with a loud luxurious grunt, 


| had drawn off the second boot. 


“There'll be a row, of course,” he re- 
then. “These Excellencies and 
people are only good for making rows. But 
I told them he couldn’t be moved!” 

Herr Haase shifted his toes inside his 
socks. 

“You mean Colonel von Specht? But 


| isn’t he here, then?’ 


The young doctor nodded his he ad. 

““We obeyed orders,”’ he said. “We had 
to. Those people think that life and death 
are subject to orders. I kept him going till 
we got here; but about an hour ago he had 
a hemorrhage.” 

He put his pipe back into his mouth, in- 
haled and exhaled a cloud of smoke, and 
spoke agi 1in. 

“Died before we could do anything,” he 
said. ‘‘ You see, after all he’d been through, 
he hadn’t much blood to spare. What did 
the *y want him here for? Do you know?” 

‘No,” said Herr Haase; “but I know 
the Herr Baron was needing him particu- 
larly. Was fiir eine Geschichte!” 

“Want to see him?” asked the young 

It happened that Herr Haase never had 
seen a dead man before. Therefore, among 
the incidents of his career, he will not fail to 
remember that—the progress in his socks 
from the one car to the other; the atmos- 
phere of the second car, where the presence 
of death was heavy on the stagnant air; and 
the manner in which the thin white sheet 
outlined the shape beneath. 

A big young orderly in shabby civilian 
clothes was on guard; at the doctor’s order 
he drew down the sheet and the dead man’s 
face was bare. 

He who had slashed a helpless conscript 
across the face with a whip, for whom yet 
any service of his Fatherland was “good 
enough,”’ showed to the shrinking Herr 
Haase only a thin, still countenance, from 
whose features the eager passion and pur- 
pose had been wiped, leaving it resolute in 
peace alone. 

“T—I didn’t know they 
whispered Herr Haase. 

The two homeward miles of cindery path 
were difficult; the sun was tyrannous; his 
boots were a torment. Yet Herr Haase 
went as in a dream. 

He had seen reality; the veil of his daily 
preoccupations had been rent for him; and 
it needed the impertinence of the ticket 
collector at the door of the station, who was 
unwilling to let him out without a ticket, 
to restore him. 

That battle won, he found himself a cab 
and rattled over the stones of Thun to the 
hotel door. He prepared no phrases in 
which to clothe his news; facts are facts, 
and are to be stated as facts. What he 
murmured to himself as he jolted over the 
cobbles was quite another matter. 

“Ticket, indeed!” he breathed rancor- 
ously. ‘‘And I tipped him two marks only 
last Christmas!” 


‘looked like that!" 
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The baron’s car was waiting at the hotel 
door; the cab drew up behind it. The cab- 
man, of course, wanted more than his due 
and didn’t get it; but the debate helped to 
take Herr Haase’s mind still farther off his 
feet. He entered the cool hall of the hotel 
triumphantly and made for the staircase. 

“Oh, mein Herr!” 

He turned; he had not seen the lady in 
the deep basket chair just within the door; 
but now, as she rose and came toward him, 
he recognized her. It was the wife of Bet- 
termann, the inventor, the shape upon the 
balcony of the chalet who had overlooked 
their experiments and overheard the bar- 
on they had made. Herr Haase bowed. 

Gniidige Frau?” 

He remembered her as little and pleas- 
antly pretty; her presence above them on 
the balcony had touched his German senti- 
mentalism. She was pretty now, with her 
softness and blossomlike fragility; but with 
it was a tensity, a sort of frightened des- 
peration. 

She hesitated for words, facing him with 
lips that trembled and large painful eyes of 
nervousness. 

“‘He—he is here,” she said at last. “‘My 
husband—they sent a car to fetch him to 
them. He is up there now, with them!” 

Herr Haase did not unde rst: and. 

“But yes, gracious lady,”’ he answered. 
“Why not? The Herr Baron wished to 
speak to him.” 

She put out a small gloved hand uncer- 
tainly and touched his sleeve. 

“No,” she said. ‘‘Tell me! I—I am so 
afraid. That other, the officer who cut 
Egon's face—my husband's, I mean—he 
has arrived? Tell me, mein Herr! Oh, I 
thought you would tell me; I saw you the 
other day, and those others never spoke to 
you, and you were the only one who looked 
kind and honest.” She gulped and recoy 
ered. ‘“‘He has arrived?” 

“Well, now " began Herr Haase 
paternally. In all his official life he had 
never told anything. Her small face, Ger- 
man to its very coloring, pretty and ple ad~ 
ing, tore at him. “Yes, he has arrived,’ 
he said shortly. “I have—I have just seen 
him.” 

“Oh!” It was almost a cry. “Then 
then they willdoit? Mein Herr, mein Herr, 
help me! Egon, he has been thinking only 
of this for years; and now, if he does it, he 
will think of nothing else all his life. And 
he mustn’t; he mustn’t! It’s—it will be 
madness. I know him! Mein Herr, there 
is nobody else I can ask. Help me!” 

The small gloved hand was holding him 
now—holding by the sleeve of his superla- 
tive black coat of ceremony, plucking at 
it, striving to stir him to sympathy and 
understanding. The face, hopeful and 
afraid, strained up at him. 

Gently he detached the gloved hand 
from his sleeve, holding it a second in his 
own before letting it go. 

“Listen!” he said. ‘“‘That bargain is 
canceled. Colonel von Specht died to-day.” 

He turned forthwith and walked to the 
stairs. 

He did not look back at her. 

** Herein!” called somebody from within 
the white-painted door of the baron’s room 
when he knocked. 

Herr Haase, removing his hat, composing 
his face to a nullity of official expression, 
entered. 

After the shadow of the hall and the 
staircase, the window blazed at him. The 
baron was at his little table, seated side- 
wise in his chair, toying with an ivory paper 
knife, large against the light. Von Wetten 
stood beside him, tall and very stiff, with- 
drawn into himself behind his mask of 
Prussian officer and aristocrat; and in alow 
chair, back to the door and facing the other 
two, Bettermann sat. 

He screwed round awkwardly to see who 
entered, showing his thin face and its scar; 
then turned back again to the baron, large 
and calm and sufficient before him. 

“T tell you,” he said, resuming some 
talk that had been going on before Herr 
Haase’s arrival—‘‘I tell you—the letter of 
the bargain or nothing!” 
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The baron had given to Herr Haase his 
usual welcome of a half smile, satiric and 
not unkindly. He turned now to Better- 
mann. 

“But certainly!” he answered. He 
slapped the ivory paper knife against his 
palm. “I was not withdrawing from the 
bargain. I was merely endeavoring to point 
out to you, at the instance of my friend 
here” —a jerk of the elbow toward Von 
Wetten—‘“‘the advantages of a _ million 
marks, or several million marks, plus the 
cashiering of Colonel von Specht from the 
army, over the personal satisfaction you 
have demanded for yourself. But, 
you insist 

Bettermann, doubled up in his low chair, 
broke in abruptly: 

“Yes, I insist!” 

The baron smiled his elderly temperate 
smile. 

“So be it he said. ‘‘Well, my good 
Haase, what have you to tell us?” 

Herr Haase brought his heels together, 
dropped his thumbs to the seams of his 
best trousers, threw up his chin, and 
barked: 

“Your Excellency, I have seen the Herr 
Colonel Graf von Specht. He died at ten 
minutes past eleven this morning.” 

His parade voice rang in the room; 
when it ceased, the silence, for a space of 
moments, was absolute. What broke it was 
the voice of Von Wetten. 

‘Thank God!” it said, 
triumphantly. 

The baron swung round to him; but, 
before he could speak, Bettermann gathered 
up the slack of his long limbs and rose 
from his chair. He stood a moment, gaunt 
in his loose and worn clothes, impending 
over the seated baron. 

“So—that was it! 
paused, surveying the pair of them—the 
old man, the initiate and communicant of 
the inmost heart of the machine through 
which his soul had gone like grain through 
a mill; and the tall Prussian — at 
the motor and millstone of that ma- 


since 


loudly and 


Well ”* He 


once 
chine 

And he smiled. 

“Well,” he repeated, 
of that!” 

The door closed behind him; his retreat- 
ing footsteps echoed in the corridor. The 
baron spoke at last. He stared up at Von 
Wetten, his strong old face seamed with 
new lines. 

“You thank God for that, 
said. 

Von Wetten returned his gaze. 

“Yes, Excellency,” he replied. 

He had screwed his monocle into his eye; 
it gave to his unconscious arrogance the 
barb of impertine nce. 

“You!” The baron cried out at him 
“You thank God, do you? Neither your 
thanks nor your God is worth the bones of 
a single Pomeranian grenadier! Do you 
know what has happened, fool?” 

Captain von Wetten bent toward him, 
smiling slightly. 

“You are speaking 
Excellency?” 

The baron caught himself. His face 
went a trifle pinker; but his mouth was 
hard under the clipped white mustache, 
and the heavy brows were level. 

“*T will tell you what has happened,” he 
said deliberately. “I will try to make it 
intelligible te you.” 

He held up the ivory paper knife, its 
slender yellow blade strained in his two 
hands 

‘That 


the end 


there's 


do you?” he 


to Haase, of course, 


is Germany to-day,” he said 
“bending.”’ His strong hands tightened; 
the paper knife broke with a snap. “And 
that is Germany to-morrow—broken. We 
have failed!” 

He threw the two pieces from him to 
the floor and stared, under the pent of 
his brows, at Von Wetten. Their 
engaged. 

But one of the pieces slid across the floor 
to Herr Haase’s feet. Orderly and service- 
able always, Herr Haase bent and picked 
up the broken pieces and put them upon 
the table. 


eyes 
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It’s R A. quality that 


chases that blight off 
your smokecareer! 


Happiness just bangs gladness 
into your smokesystem when you’re 
backed up flush against a jammed- 
brimful - jimmypipe - packed - with - 
Prince Albert! And, the deeper-you- 
delve into the delights of this regular 
man-tobacco the closer you pal-up 
to it. Because, quality will tell its 
tale! And, the quality flavor, fra- 
grance, coolness that Prince Albert 
passes up and down the smokeline 
certainly gives you a chance to let 
out a few more links than you ever 
loosened up before! 





Set it down, right in the midst of this chin- 
chin, that quality tobacco made by our 
exclusive patented process—cutting out ae 
bite and parch for the tenderest tongue— — 
hands men a smoke that has all the tobacco- v 
high-spots welded-into-one! We tell you 
Prince Albert will answer any smokedemand 
you or any other man can put up to it! 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


didn’t hit your little old corner of the U. S. A. until it had 
been proved what you and what men all over the civi- 
lized world find it to be—tobacco that meets all tastes 
and tastes better the longer you smoke it! 

Your big sportday is due exactly when you listen to the say-so of 
your smokeappetite and do some P. A. puffing! For, then you'll feel 
like a cool-million-in-cash and you'll swing-a-smoke-song into the 


atmosphere fit to win you fame in the Prince Albert-glad-chorus! . g ey b R N ai A IB ER ! 


” . . . . ; 
You'll get enthusiastic, too! For, every time you set-to-going- w f 
j r 

; 


es 


some with P. A. you have such a swad of pleasure you'll want to take 
your pen in hand to tell a whole lot more men just what joy you've 
shifted into your system! 


Buy Prince Albert everywhere tobacco is sold in toppy red bags, 
in tidy red tins, in handsome pound and half-p d tin humidors 
and in that classy, practical crystal-glass humidor with sponge 
moistener top that keeps the tobacco in such perfect condition. 
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capital. Besides, the attractiveness of 
merely salaried positions is increasing far 
too rapidly, not only in remuneration but in 
public standing and responsibility, for any 
man, no matter how great his ability and 
ambition, to sniff at it. 

“Why is it necessary to pay big salaries?” 
repeated a railroad man to whom I put the 
question. “‘I can speak for the railroads 
only. They pay their presidents and vice- 
presidents not to come down to the office 
and work but to use judgment. The presi- 
dent of one company canceled an order for 
fifteen thousand freight cars in 1906. Soon 
afterward there were ninety thousand idle 
freight cars. Now if that man had not had 
good judgment there would have been 
one hundred and five thousand idle cars. 
Another railroad president bought cars at 
the beginning of the war, when the car- 
building companies were begging for orders 
at any price and the bottom appeared ready 
to drop out of everything. That order 
saved the company one million dollars. No 
salary is too huge if it prevents errors of 
judgment.” 

Attentian is often riveted upon the fias- 
coes, failures and scandals of big business. 
But consider its everyday normal routine. 
It is a continual process of shaping and re- 
shaping the business of each corporation 
to its particular policy. Shifting fashions 
and changing demands must be prepared 
All the 
processes of business take time. Labor and 
materials once set at work cannot be re- 
called, and yet they must daily be set work 
ing. Then, too, the question is always rising 
whether operations should be restricted or 
enlarged. 


Why He Wanted a Raise 


As a business grows the factors to be 
grasped to make it successful become more 
and more complex and also more distant 
and hazy. They involve outside public 
opinion and ethical-legal-political consid- 
erations that do not bother the small con- 
cern. Thus the difference between loss and 
gain depends more heavily upon the judg- 
ment of the executive. Judgment must 
be passed upon expenses often running into 
the hundreds of millions, upon wages and 
labor conditions, upon new financing, upon 
the organization of various departments and 
the choice at least of the heads of depart 
ments. Finally the executive is held ulti- 
mate sly responsible for the success of the 
whole intricate undertaking. Is it any 
wonder that such a man becomes a person- 
ality who must be well paid? Indeed this 
necessity is commonly taken for granted as 
a mere matter of course. Listen to the de- 
fense made by a fire commissioner in one 
of our large cities of his request for an in- 
crease in salary from seven thousand five 
hundred dollars to fifteen thousand dollars: 

“What would J. P. Morgan say,” he 
explained, “of a man who presented a 
scheme to him for protecting the lives and 
property of a city with seven billion dollars’ 
worth of real estate and offered to do it for 
seven thousand five hundred dollars a year? 
Likely he would say: ‘Look with suspicion 
upon any man who offers to do it for less 
than fifty thousand dollars a year.’”’ 

Indeed it is a serious question whether 
any salary is big enough to repay a man for 
the expenditure of strength and vitality 
involved in a high corporate position. The 
man who heads most of the street railways, 
all the elevated roads and most of the sub- 
ways in New York City was on the witness 
stand. The fact had come out that he re- 
ceived a fancy salary, but he replied that 
no salary was too big in return for handling 
seve ral million passengers a day. 

“God has given me a wonderful frame 
and constitution,” he added, “‘and a dis- 
position to work like a horse.’ 

Many of the largest salaries are paid to 
men only as a last resort. I mean that 
when a corporation is doing poorly or has 
proved a failure directors naturally seek the 
ablest man they can find and are willing to 
pay him “‘anything,”’ simply because they 
have no other method of attracting him. 
Indeed good men can be commanded in a 
well-running organization at moderate sal- 
aries, but when a company falls into dif- 
ficulties unusual rewards are needed to 
bring out the highest talent. 

Numberless incidents can be related of 
new executives employed at higher salaries 
in an effort to restore lost prosperity, and 
there is no doubt that in many cases such 
tactics succeed. A large concern engaged 
in handling certain food products had not 
been especially successful, until a few years 
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ago when it was reorganized under a new 
name and with a new president. Other 
officers of the company frankly admitted 
that this man, an expert in his line, would 
receive one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year. That he had insisted 
vpon having absolute sway over all the af- 
fairs of the company became apparent at 
once to the most casual observer. Within 
a few years earnings improved, the secur- 
ities no longer hung among the lowly, but 
boomed on the stock exchange, and large 
dividends were paid. Who can say that 
this man did not earn his one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars? 


Opponents of Big Salaries 


Those who are opposed to big salaries 
point triumphantly to the fact that the larg- 
est salary paid in what is perhaps the 
most successful coope rative factory in the 
world, the Carl Zeiss glassworks in Ger- 
many, is five thousand dollars. Likewise, 
the manager of the most conspicuously suc- 
cessful farmers’ coéperative enterprise in 
this country receives twelve thousand dol- 
lars a year. At least these were the figures 
before the war, and they were not far apart 
in purchasing power, considering the dif- 
ference in standards of living in the two 
countries. 

Another significant fact pointing in the 
same direction is the reduction in salaries 
that usually takes place when a man who 
has been president of a railroad becomes 
receiver for the same property. In one such 
case a reduction from forty thousand dol- 
lars to eighteen thousand dollars a year 
took place. When a concern is coéperative, 
when it is under the protection of a court 
or when it is a function of government, big 
salaries cease to be necessary. 

A coéperative or governmental enter- 
prise stands in a position wholly different 
from a private enterprise run for profit. 
The management is not on its own, 
speak. It has outside support and bac king. 
No doubt a high order of ability is required 
to manage the Zeiss glassworks or the 
various associations in the Far West, but 
every employee or member is working just 
as hard for success as the manager himself. 
Everything they have is at stake. There is 
none of that indifference which characterizes 
fir too many employees and even officers 
of the big corporations whose stock is 
owned by outsiders. The executive of the 
latter type of enterprise must protect its 
owners with a far more aggressive sort of 
alertness, and he must be paid more to 
do it. 

Curiously e nough the soundest and most 
constructive criticism of big salaries has 
come from the man who is reputed both to 
have received and paid the largest ones on 
record—Charles M. Schwab. Mr. Schwab 
recently stated that he did not believe any 
man should ever receive a salary of more 
than twelve thousand dollars, and he has 
said that the largest he ever received from 
Andrew Carnegie was twelve thousand dol- 
lars. What Schwab means is that when a 
man is worth more than twelve thousard 
dollars a year he should be a stockholder and 
receive a share in the profits, and 
besides if business is very good. 
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The Pay of Scientists 


A man who is worth more than the 
figure Mr. Schwab names is a man who, for 
the sake of the business, should be made 
one of its proprietors. In practice this is 
often done, and it is a practice that should 
spread. Though Schwab received only 
twelve thousand dollars salary from Car- 
negie his share in the profits in his last year 
with the Carnegie Steel Company was 
nearly one million dollars, and when the 
United States Steel Corporation was formed 
J. P. Morgan offered Schwab a salary of 
one million dollars a year to be its presi- 
dent. But the young man preferred to ac- 
cept a percentage of the profits, so that in 
reality he never received a million-dollar 
salary. 

Now we see the real evil of big salaries. 
It is not in most cases the amount that is 
paid, for most of the great rewards are 
fully earned. It is the wrong method of 
payment, the misuse of the whole salary 
idea. Where exceptional scientific or tech- 
nical ability is employed by corporations, 
unusual salaries, using that word in its 
strictest and proper sense, are justified. If 
Thomas A. Edison worked for a salary 
instead of for himself no one would question 
his right to any figure that might be named. 
John Hays Hammond, the mining engineer, 
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was employed by the Guggenheims at a 
figure reported all the way from one hun- 
dred thousand dollars to five hundred thou- 
sand a year, and no ore questioned its 
fairness. The same would be true of the 
undoubtedly high salaries paid to an engi- 
neer like Yeatman, also of the Guggenheim 
—_, and to a scientist like Steinmetz, of 
the General Electric Company. 

But as for the business man, the execu- 
tive, manager, promoter, financier, organ- 
izer—for that type of worker, it might as 
well be frankly admitted that one of the 
ugliest features of our industrial life will 
not be done away with until highly paid 
business executives are compelled to be- 
come large shareholders in the companies 
from which they receive large salaries. If 
there is a more cynical and sordid spectacle 
than a railroad president receiving a salary 
of say sixty thousand dollars a year or a 
manufacturing-company president receiv- 
ing forty thousand dollars a year and own- 
ing only enough stock to qualify him legally 
asa director, I have yet to see it. 

It used to be said that really first-class 
men did not work for salaries, because they 
were the men who paid them. Those were 
the great founders of business enterprises, 
men who took their reward in the dividends 
and market appreciation that came from 
their great stock holdings. 

James J. Hill did not bother much about 
salaries for himself, though he paid them, 
first and last, to a score of railroad presi- 
dents. But with the widespread ownership 
of corporations not many men can fill such 
a lordly roie to-day. 

Our high-salaried business men, however, 
should be willing to invest a large share of 
their pay in the stock of the companies they 
work for. 

If they do not become more generally 
willing to do so it may be necessary to 
make such investment an obligatory 
ness custom in order to do 
of the worst 
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CAMOUFLAGE 


(Conciuded from Page 15) 


and passed on from one set of occupants to 
another with each change of personnel, 
there is usually a water-color drawing of 
the opposing trenches and the landscape 
behind them, as they appear to the ob- 
servers. These drawings resemble 
what an architect’s front elevation on an 
extended scale. 

Now once it happened that the French 
wanted to make a rapid military 
ment, a shifting of guns, transports 
troops along a road just behind the 
line trenches and in plain 
Germans. 

The camoufleurs went to work; then the 
French, having disposed of hostile 
planes for the day, moved their troops in 
peace. There was no use for this scenery 
elsewhere; ‘amoutileurs left it. For 
weeks, this bei ing a quiet sector, the French 
used the road in a manner carefree and ex 
ultant, until the shells of a chance German 
bombardment hit the scenery and revealed 
the trick. Both sides have employed vari- 
ants on this device; I imagine that, with 
most of the theaters closed, Europe is paint- 
ing more scenery than ever before. 

Finally the aéroplane, first cause of all 
this trickery, has borrowed defensive meth- 
ods from its enemies and is itself taking to 
camouflage. Most aéroplanes are painted 
a silvery white, an excellent general color 
to render them invisible against the silvery 
blue of the upper atmosphere or the silvery 
gray of mists. But, viewed from above, 
this color shows up plainly against the 
strong brown, blue, yellow and green of the 
earth. 

Early this summer, Allied airmen began 
to encounter German planes “painted like 
harlequins and spotted like circus ponies,” 
said a French aviator. One would have a 
blue wing and a yellow wing, with a green 
body; one would be polka-dotted. But 
always the colors met in wavy uncertain 
lines, and always they were blended where 
they joined. 

All this was on the upper surface; the 
lower was still silvery white, except the 
black Maltese cross, which marked their 
nationality. So, seen from above, they 
blended uncertainly with the landscape, 
and from below, with the sky. 

The camoufieurs, first taking notes, from 
the air, on the prevailing colors of the coun- 
try over which they must travel, had been 
at work. 
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SPEEDOMETER PiIRE CARRIERS 


The FAMILY model—for five or seven people —color, Dark Blue The FOUR DOOR SPORT mode 
for four people—color, Periscope Green. The ALL SEASONS model—Springtield Type—colo r, Dark Blue 
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HOW do you know 


its apple season Y 


‘Your Nose knows” 


By the appealing Fragrance of ripened fruit. Nature labels her most 
particular products with pure fragrance—to guide you to her best. 
Sight, sound, taste, touch, often deceive—pure fragrance never. Depend 
upon it. Trust it—“Your Nose Knows.” The pure fragrance of a fine 
tobacco is Nature’s infallible guarantee of smoke satisfaction — a guarantee 
to you personally, and —“Your Nose Knows.” 


Such a guarantee you will find in 


The Perfect Tobacco 


Blue Grass sunshine and the soil of old Kentucky give the blended Burley 
leaves of Tuxedo that rich, pure fragrance which is so appealing, so satis- 
fying. There is no fragrance like it—“ Your Nose Knows.” 


Try this Test:—Rub a little Tuxedo briskly in GUARANTEED 10 SATISFY 
the palm of your hand to bring out its | a 
full aroma. Then smell it deep —its bb ae Se ait HALF and FULL 
delicious, pure fragrance will convince D Way aeenson sy 2 ees 
you. Try this test with any other CALL 
tobacco and we will let Tuxedo stand 


Ao akc Ee Ow 
or fall on your judgment— 


**Your Nose Knows’”’ 
































Look for 
the Name 
“Congoleum” 
Ew 


Foy Ss ale by 
good dealers 
everywhere ; if, 
however » your 
dealer cannot 
supply you, 
write us and 
we will. 





i YOK at the two illustrations at the bottom of this Is it any wonder thousands of hous« keepe rs have ban 
: page. Note what a simple task it is to clean a ished the dust and dirt and the back-breaking work of 
Congoleum Rug. \ few strokes with a damp mop cleaning « he ap woven rugs, Io! the modern ands initar' 


keeps your floors bright, clean, and positively sanitary. Congoleum way ? 


Lie Flat Without Fastening Congoleum Utility-Rugs 


s SEND FOR FREE 


( ongolet m IR iy neve! KICK-Ul it the edves The { til t\ R iv © lowe price ‘ 
RUG COLOR CHART | and lie flat on the floor without any fastening fewer colors are use t they 
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complete line and telling the Bea oe bility - 
: 5 uty—Durability—Low Price 
whole story. You can then 7 . y 3ft.x 42 ft,$1.28each 42 ft.x 4'2 ft. $1.92 each 
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| Congoleum Rugs are made in a great variety $ft.x6 ft, 170c«ach 6 ft.x6 ft, 3.40eacI 
make your selection from the 
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ever you can use a moderate iced rug, Lo bor the orders of a room outside 
gole im Rugs will s ve the utmost satistactior ce ter-rug ongoieu Ik 1 Borde tr 
” They beautify your home, save you money Surrounds, give the eff c 
\ and make housekeeping easy Sold at prices wood foo t a tractio i the co M 
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Congoleum Art-Rugs 6Dc and 4 pet , respective 











Congoleum Art R vs ire our toremost line dealer will « | You a r yth require 
with patterns of ex eptior i beauty and wo! - ‘ . 
derful colorings lke those four | only in ex Congoleum By-The-Yard 
pensive woven rug VV e& KNOV t} ev WwW ill i v7 il Guaranteed to outwear printed linoleum under equal 
to vou at sight If vou want the reatest rug wearing conditions 
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6 feet x 9 feet, $6.25 GSfeetx 9 feet, $9.50 
72 feet x 9feet, 8.00 9 feet x 10. feet, 11.25 
9 feet x 12 feet, $12.50 






The Congoleum Company 
tig : The Ganvell Company aia 
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SILVERWARE 
The appearance of 1847 ROGERS BROS. Silverware, as 
shown in the “Tipped Pattern” of seventy years ago, is as 
different from the present-day: styles as the military figure of 





the Mexiean War soldier is different from the khaki-clad 
fighter of 1917. But the quality of 1847 ROGERS BROs.- 
the silverplate that has proved itself by a seventy vear lest-—is 
as sturdy as the spirit of Americanism that fires the heart today. 


Teaspoons. $600 a dozen. Other pieces in proporlion 


Sold by leading dealers Send for catalog */- 90 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 
The Worlds Largest Makers of Sterling and Silver Plate 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Canadia Bra MERIDEN 





